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The    Permanent    Uncle 

CHAPTER  I 

The  comfortable  block  of  flats,  of  moderate 
rental,  in  which  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henri-Anatole  King- 
ston Campbell  had  taken  up  their  quarters  was 
known  in  the  neighbourhood  as  "  Newly-married 
Mansions."  Officially  it  was  described  as  Newlyn 
House.  There  was  a  lift  which  you  had  to  haul 
up  by  tugging  at  a  rope,  a  little  patch  of  garden 
outside,  and  a  uniformed  porter.  It  was  the  hall- 
porter  who  had  specially  attracted  Mrs.  Kingston- 
Campbell.  Her  Christian  name  was  Mary  ;  she  was 
the  daughter  of  a  Scotch  Episcopalian  clergyman 
and  she  liked  things  "  nice."  With  character- 
istic force  of  character  she  induced  Henri-Anatole 
to  approve,  and  the  rest  was  easy.  Henri-Anatole 
— or  Tim,  for  short — always  said  that  it  was  not  her 
force  of  character  at  all,  but  her  tip-tilted  nose,  that 
did  it.  But  the  result  was  the  same.  Besides,  having 
enjoyed  a  fixed  income — from  securities — nearly 
all  his  life,  he  had  grown  pleasantly  indolent. 
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"  He  is  a  husband  you  could  simply  do  anything 
with,  my  dear,"  some  of  Mary's  friends  used  to  say. 
When  he  was  not  too  lazy  he  wrote  novels  about 
impossible,  exquisite  people  which  no  one  ever 
understood.  One  of  Mary's  stock  remarks  was  that 
she  wished  he  could  get  some  "  steady,  remunerative 
occupation."  She  disliked  the  fantastic,  had  a 
yearning  for  the  higher,  nobler  life,  and,  incidentally, 
would  have  liked  a  little  house  in  Halkin  Street  and 
an  electric  brougham. 

The  general  atmosphere  of  Newly-married 
Mansions  was  distinctly  "  artistic."  Blue  china 
was  displayed,  and  people's  rooms  were  decorated 
with  the  reproductions  of  the  Medici  Society,  orig- 
inal drawings  by  members  of  the  New  English  Art 
Club,  and  framed  illustrations  from  Jugend.  You 
never  saw  the  photograph  of  a  Greuze  in  Newlyn 
House,  nor  Leighton's  "  Bath  of  Psyche,"  nor  in- 
deed any  lower  middle-class  masterpieces.  Intellect- 
ually, Mary  found  the  atmosphere  somewhat  rarified, 
while  Henri- Anatole — who  had  had  a  French  mother 
and  a  distinguished  painter  for  a  father — found  it 
stuffy  and  tiresome.  His  was  a  terribly  free  spirit : 
one  of  his  friends  used  to  call  him  a  "  regular  bolter." 
He  had  bolted  from  school ;  taken  the  bit  in  his 
teeth  at  Oxford,  by  suddenly  disappearing  at  the 
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end  of  his  second  year,  and  had  not  been  recaptured 
by  convention  until,  about  eighteen  months  ago,  he 
was  married,  and  settled  at  No.  7  Newlyn  House, 
by  a  tip-tilted  nose  and  the  habit  of  command.  No 
one  had  ever  commanded  him  before — it  had  taken 
him  unawares.  Now  that  the  novelty  of  being 
bossed  had  worn  off  a  little,  he  was  held  in  check 
only  by  the  tip-tilt :  that  wouldn't  wear,  ever,  off. 
Still,  he  chafed. 

Ideas  at  Newlyn  House  were  very  much  in  the 
air,  and  there  was  a  spurious  freedom  and  uncon- 
ventionality  about  its  inhabitants  which  exacerbated 
Henri-Anatole  and  rather  shocked  Mary.  But  the 
unconventionality  was  only  spurious.  You  might 
be  as  unreserved  as  you  pleased  in  speech,  but  if 
the  tongue  were  emancipated,  nothing  else  was.  An 
irregularly-united  couple  would  have  fared  worse 
in  this  little  circle  than  in  most,  and  the  solid 
rock  of  complete  respectability  was  the  foundation 
under  any  purely  mental  or  verbal  flights  of 
fancy.  The  respectability  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  King- 
ston-Campbell was  (Henri  almost  groaned  at  the 
thought  of  it)  unimpeachable.  The  Scotch  Epis- 
copalian and  the  portrait  painter  were  patent, 
obvious  ;  and  the  Episcopalian  had  left  his  daughter 
£350  a  year  in  wise  investments.  Tim  had  never 
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forgiven  his  wife's  extra  £50  of  income :  it  was 
almost  his  only  incentive  to  work.  Everyone, 
by  some  mysterious  process  "  knew  "  about  their 
finances ;  and  however  much  he  might  stamp 
and  make  outrageous  remarks,  he  could  do 
nothing  to  remove  his  worthiness.  He  was  a  most 
"  desirable  "  resident  of  Newlyn  House. 

He  used  to  try  to  let  off  steam  by  writing  more 
and  more  of  his  impossible  romances  ;  but  here 
Mary,  kind  only  to  be  cruel,  put  in  her  spoke.  His 
room  was  made — without  his  in  the  least  noticing 
how  it  was  done — too  odiously  comfortable.  There 
was  his  favourite  drawing — a  railway  station 
scene  by  Daumier,  rather  like  the  one  at  South 
Kensington,  which  he  adored  ;  there  was  even  his 
old  battered  arm-chair.  But,  somehow,  the  carpet 
was  too  soft,  the  walls  too  delicately  toned,  his 
books  too  luxuriously  arranged,  too  accessible.  At 
twenty-six  he  was  the  most  comfortable  of  men.  And 
how  he  hated  it !  Mary  never  told  him  not  to  smoke 
his  pipe  in  her  drawing-room,  but  it  always  seemed 
to  go  out  of  its  own  accord  among  the  chintzes 
and  the  delicate  tea-cups.  They  were  nice  tea-cups, 
too  ;  and  he  had  chosen  the  chintzes  himself. 

It  was  towards  the  end  of  a  peculiarly  mild  April, 
when  in  the  vigour  of  his  twenty-seventh  year,  that 
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he  showed,  for  the  first  time  since  his  marriage, 
signs  of  an  awakening  of  the  old  tendency  to  bolt. 

"  Mary,"  he  remarked  at  breakfast  one  morning, 
with  great  severity,  "  as  I  can  see  you  are  anxious 
to  clear  the  flat  out,  I  have  decided  to  go  away  for 
three  days,  and  leave  you  here  alone.  I  think  it 
will  be  good  for  you." 

"  What  rot !  "  said  Mary  inelegantly  and  with 
open  mouth,  nearly  dropping  the  coffee-pot. 
"  Where  do  you  want  to  go,"  she  went  on,  "  and 
whatever  for  ?  What  is  it  you  want  to  do  ?  " 

"I'll  tell  you  all  those  things  when  I  come  back," 
he  answered,  "  in  three  days'  time.  Meanwhile,  be 
a  darling  and  pack  my  bag,  and  ring  down  to  the 
porter  to  call  me  a  taxi." 

"  I  believe  there's  someone  you  want  to  see,"  she 
replied.  "  I  don't  think  it's  right.  You  might,  at 
least,  tell  me  where  you  are  going.  It's  that  horrid 
Norma  Heldmann,  I  expect." 

She  was  almost  tearful  now.  Norma  Heldmann 
was  only  produced  on  rare  occasions.  She  was  the 
utterly  impossible  person  from  whose  clutches  Mary 
had  rescued  him.  Norma  was  a  woman  whose 
existence  Mary  could  not  forgive  ;  for  she  had  once 
lived  at  Newlyn  House,  and  everyone  there  knew — 
and  liked  her.  Mrs.  Whittaker,  for  instance,  at 
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number  8  was  always  inviting  her  to  stay ;  there 
had  been  encounters  on  the  stairs  ! 

"  Now,  Mary,  don't  start  about  poor  old  Norma," 
said  Tim.  "  She  won't  hurt.  I'm  just  going 
away  for  the  good  of  my  health.  I  think  it  will 
be  good  for  me — I  think  it  will  be  very  good  for 
me." 

"  Oh,  well,  if  you  want  to  be  horrid,  I  suppose 
you  must,"  said  Mary,  unappeased.  "  A  nice  fool 
you'll  make  of  me,  if  I  don't  know  where  you've 
gone." 

"  But  I  don't  know  where  I'm  going." 

"  How  can  you  go  anywhere  without  knowing  ? 
That's  nonsense." 

"  Oh,  well,  say  I've  gone  to  spend  three  days  with 
my  aunt." 

"  But  you  haven't  an  aunt.     Aunt  Betty's  mine." 

"  Can't  I  even  have  a  private  aunt  ?  " 

"  Oh,  we  all  know  what  that  means,"  said  Mary 
suspiciously,  Norma  Heldmann's  name  trembling  on 
her  tongue. 

"  Well,  I  jolly  well  will  have  a  private  aunt  for 
the  next  three  days,  and  I'm  going  to  bury  her. 
Beware  how  you  thwart  a  determined  man.  Un- 
dutiful  creature,  I  shall  pack  my  bag  myself  !  " 

With  these  words,  he  got  up  and  did  so.     When 
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he  had  finished,  he  threw  open  the  window  of  his 
bedroom  and  looked  out.  By  straining  his  neck  he 
could  see  the  faint  greenness  of  Regent's  Park.  It 
had  rained  about  half  an  hour  before,  but  the  sun 
was  shining  now,  and  the  air  was  fresh,  vital,  and 
enticing.  He  had  on  an  old  Norfolk  suit  and  a  cap, 
and  he  took  up  his  slenderest  suit-case  and  went  to 
find  Mary.  But  she  had  locked  herself  in  her  room. 
This  was  serious. 

"  Mary,"  he  called,  "  Mary,  come  and  kiss  me 
good-bye." 

"  Oh,  well,"  he  thought,  "  she  mustn't  be  silly. 
If  she  is  like  this,  I  shall  have  to  '  Bunbury,'  which 
would  be  wretched.  I  ought  not  to  encourage  her." 
So  he  called  out : 

"  Good-bye,  old  girl — back  in  three  days — be 
good  !  "  imitated  the  noise  of  a  resounding  kiss,  and 
let  himself  out. 

He  sniffed  the  air  like  a  fresh  hunter,  pawed  the 
ground  for  a  while  meditatively,  and  went  to 
Brighton.  He  thought  it  would  be  rather  fun, 
quite  innocently,  to  see  what  kind  of  girls  lived  at 
Preston  Park.  He  was  inquisitive  about  suburbs : 
he  liked  the  small-talk  of  suburban  flappers — it  was 
so  delicious  after  the  "  Higher  Thought  "  of  Newlyn 
House — and  he  took  the  enraptured  interest  of  an 
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enthusiast,  in  the  details  of  minute  lives.  He  would 
go  and  see  what  sort  of  people  walk  up  and 
down  in  Preston  Park  on  fine  afternoons — the  real 
Brightonians  !  He  drove  to  his  usual  hotel  on  the 
front — not  too  extravagant  and  not  too  large — 
lunched  excellently,  went  out,  explored,  spread 
his  wings,  and  felt  himself,  without  quite  owning 
it  or  diagnosing  his  own  sensations,  once  more 
uncaged. 

But  his  visit  to  Brighton  has  no  significance, 
except  for  the  fact  that  it  was  his  first  defiance  of 
Mary's  affectionate  tyranny,  defiance  which  brought 
in  its  train  a  severe  punishment  in  the  shape  of  one 
of  those  coincidences  in  which  third  persons  will 
never  believe.  For,  after  an  exciting  afternoon  in 
which  he  had  said  his  prayers  in  St.  Bartholomew's 
Church  ;  talked  in  Preston  Park  to  a  little  girl  with 
brown  hair,  whose  mother  let  lodgings  and  didn't 
approve  of  her  going  on  the  front  ;  and  bought 
her  some  peppermint  creams,  which  they  ate  to- 
gether under  a  tree  ; — after  he  had  done  these 
innocent  things,  and  finished  up  by  drinking  a 
dubious  draught  in  a  tavern  in  the  West  Stree; 
which  was  a  "  noted  house  for  professionals  " — that 
is  to  say,  members  of  the  profession — he  made  the 
terrible  discovery.  It  was  at  dinner.  He  had 
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barely  opened  his  napkin,  when  a  minute  pellet  of 
bread  hit  him  on  the  back  of  the  neck*  He  looked 
sharply  round,  and  there,  at  the  next  table,  was 
Norma  Heldmann,  dining  with  Mrs.  Whittaker,  and 
looking  demurely  on  to  her  plate.  His  first  impulse 
was  one  of  unqualified  pleasure  :  "  How  topping," 
he  remarked. 

"  Come  and  sit  with  us,"  said  Norma,  motioning 
him  towards  the  empty  chair  ;  "  it  is  ages  since  I 
saw  you.  How  is  your  wife  ?  Are  you  on  your  own 
here  ?  " 

She  turned  on  him  the  brown  eyes  and  mocking 
smile  which  he  had  always  thought  so  cheery.  He 
was  very  glad  that  he  had  come. 

"  Oh  yes,"  replied  he,  "  I'm  all  alone  for  three 
days.  Mary  is  improving  our  flat,  and  I  saw  she 
wanted  me  to  go,  so  I  tactfully  invented  an  aunt's 
decease,  and  here  I  am." 

"  I  think  Mary's  energy  is  too  splendid,"  said  Mrs. 
Whittaker,  a  fluffy  little  woman,  with  straw-coloured 
hair  and  blue  eyes,  who  still  had  the  remains  of  a 
girlish  manner.  "  It  is  always  /  who  run  away  when 
my  place  has  to  be  done  up.  That's  why  I'm  here 
now." 

They  went  out  after  dinner,  without  Mrs.  Whit- 
taker, who  preferred  to  sit  inside,  and  wandered  to 
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the  end  of  the  West  Pier.  Tim  and  Norma  had 
known  one  another  for  many  years  :  they  were 
friends,  in  quite  a  strict  sense  of  the  term.  It  was 
jolly  to  meet  again.  They  had  no  secrets  from  one 
another. 

"  How  do  you  find  it  is  turning  out  ?  "  she  asked 
with  interest — "  your  marriage  ?  I  was  rather 
afraid  at  dinner  that  you  had  bolted." 

"  Oh,  don't  ask  questions  like  that,  Norma,"  said 
Tim,  not  willing  to  discuss  his  wife  even  with  his 
oldest  friend.  "  Mary  is  a  perfect  brick,  and  gets 
prettier  every  day.  We  don't  always  see  things  in 
quite  the  same  way ;  but  no  two  people  ever  did. 
.  .  .  On  the  whole,  I  think  it  is  turning  out 
cellently.  I'm  not  a  bolter,  as  you  call  it,  now." 

"  Oh  !  "  said  Norma,  and  threw  something  into 
the  sea.  "  Well,  my  dear,  I'm  sure  I'm  glad  you 
are  happy.  You  are  much  too  nice  not  to  be." 

"  And  you  ?  "  He  looked  into  her  big  brown  eyes, 
and  had  his  answer.  "  Big  eyes  means  a  fool  in 
her  love  affairs,"  he  reflected. 

"  He  is  in  America  now,"  she  replied.  "  We  shall 
be  married  when  he  comes  back.  It  seems  a  long 
time.  He  says  we  must  have  enough  to  live  on 
.  .  .  and,  of. course,  I've  got  practically  noth- 
ing ,  .  .  and  he  doesn't  seem  to  get  on  very 
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well  on  the  London  stage    ..."  She  sighed, 
and  said  no  more. 

Tim  knew  vaguely  the  details  of  her  story,  and 
was  more  than  sorry  for  her.  Hugh  Murgatroyd, 
her  prospective  husband,  was  of  a  familiar,  unre- 
liable type — the  type  that  makes  the  tragedies  in  a 
woman's  life. 

"It's  a  curious  thing — love,"  said  Norma ;  "it 
hasn't  anything  to  do  with  liking.  If  I  had  had  any 
choice  in  the  matter,  I  should  have  loved  you,  and 
made  you  love  me,  and  captured  you  before  Mary 
appeared  on  the  scene — but  I  didn't.  Oh,  how  I 
wish  my  dear  old  Hugh  were  in  England  again.  I've 
waited  and  waited  and  waited  .  .  ." 

They  got  up  and  went  back  to  the  hotel  to  join 
Mrs.  Whittaker  in  the  winter  gardens. 

At  the  end  of  his  three  days,  Tim  returned  to 
Newlyn  House,  refreshed  and  in  excellent  spirits. 
It  was  the  first  of  May,  and  he  arrived  at  his  own 
home  on  a  lovely  sunny  evening,  about  an  hour  and 
a  half  before  dinner.  He  was  a  little  bit  excited  to 
discover  how  Mary  had  "  taken  "  his  sudden  de- 
parture, but  she  did  not  seem  to  be  in.  The  maid 
said  she  had  gone  out  to  luncheon.  There  was  a 
small  fire  in  the  drawing-room  still  burning,  in  spite 
of  the  day's  warmth.  He  went  into  his  wife's  room, 
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and  lifted  up  her  hair-brushes ;  looked  at  his  pale 
face,  with  his  big  black  eyes  and  dark  waving  hair, 
in  her  looking-glass,  and  then  at  the  low  bed  with  its 
flowered  white  counter-pane  and  brass  head-rail.  A 
little  bedroom  slipper  was  lying  stranded  in  the 
middle  of  the  room,  and  there  was  a  light  dust-cloak 
and  veil  over  the  bottom  of  the  bed.  He  began  to  feel 
pleased  to  be  home  ;  forgot  how  it  was  that  he  had 
ever  begun  to  be  annoyed.  Then  he  went  into  his 
den  and  waited — impatiently  enough — for  Mary's 
appearance. 

At  last !  There  was  the  sound  of  a  key  inserted 
in  the  lock,  the  front  door  opened,  and  he  could  hear 
the  swish  of  Mary's  skirts — and  there  was  someone 
with  her.  He  pricked  up  his  ears  and  listened 
quite  excitedly. 

"  No,  Martin — no,  you  mustn't,"  he  heard  Mary 
remark  in  her  primmest  voice.  So  it  was  only  old 
Martin  !  He  got  up  from  his  chair  to  welcome  them. 
Martin  Darrell  was  Mary's  first  cousin.  They  had 
been  friends  at  the  university,  and  it  was  to  Darrell 
that  he  owed  his  introduction  to  his  wife.  He  threw 
open  the  study  door,  and  met  them  in  the  passage. 

"  Hullo,"  he  said,  noticing  that  the  pair  had  been 
on  the  river,  "  had  a  good  time  ?  How  are  you, 
Mary  ?  jplow  are  you,  Martin  ?  " 
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Mary  gave  him  a  cold  embrace,  and  said  nothing, 
but  Martin  cried  out : 

"  Oh,  I'm  very  fit,  old  chap.  But  what  have  you 
been  doing  to  Mary  ?  She  has  been  as  grumpy  as 
anything  all  day.  If  you  don't  love  each  other,  I 
can't  see  why  Mary  couldn't  have  married  me ;  I 
should  have  kept  her  in  order." 

Tim  threw  a  cushion  at  Darrell,  and  told  him  to 
"  dry  up,"  but  Mary  seemed  annoyed. 

"  I  wish  you  wouldn't  say  that  sort  of  thing, 
Martin  ;  you  know  I  hate  it." 

Martin  patted  her  hand  and  subsided  for  a  mo- 
ment, only  to  add  in  a  stage  whisper :  "  Why  can't 
you  make  her  laugh  sometimes,  K.  C.  ?  It  would 
do  her  no  end  of  good." 

She  grew  really  annoyed  now,  as  she  stood  in 
front  of  the  looking-glass  which  surmounted  the 
chimneypiece  in  the  drawing-room,  and  pulled  out 
the  pins  of  her  hat.  Her  two  arms  in  the  transparent 
sleeves  of  her  blouse  were  lifted  high  above  her  head ; 
the  attitude  showed  the  beauty  of  her  figure.  She 
was  dressed  in  a  light  summer  frock,  and  was  look- 
ing very  pretty  with  her  bright  gold  hair  and  deli- 
cate colouring.  But  hers  was  the  type  of  face  that 
annoyance  did  not  improve.  She  flushed  and  bit 
her  lip.  Martin  was  always  saying  she  had  no  sense 
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of  humour.  She  lifted  off  her  hat,  collected  the 
pins  in  one  hand,  and  went  out  of  the  room  with 
the  exaggerated  calm  of  one  who  conceals  an 
emotion  with  an  effort. 

"  She  really  is  a  little  upset  about  something," 
said  Martin.  "  She's  so  beastly  fond  of  you,  you 
know,  and  women  are  rum  creatures." 

He  changed  the  subject,  reflecting  rather  bitterly 
that  marriage  makes  intimacy  between  men  almost 
impossible,  and  they  discussed  the  new  ballet 
languidly  till  dinner. 


CHAPTER  II 

It  was  Mrs.  Whittaker's  fault  that  things  got 
altogether  worse.  She  was  such  an  utter  fool, 
that  woman.  She  would  come  in,  looking  a  duck 
in  her  pretty  frock,  with  her  pretty  fluffy  hair, 
put  her  foot  in  it  hopelessly,  and  then  giggle  and 
look  girlish.  Nature  intended  her  to  be  flirted  with 
by  subalterns.  She  was  the  Anglo-Indian  type, 
and  would  have  shared  her  last  sixpence  with  an 
acquaintance  who  appealed  to  her  hospitality  ;  but 
as  she  was  pretty,  and  never  took  anything  in  life 
seriously,  she  went  about  distributing  warfare  and 
destruction  among  peaceful  households. 

"How  do  you  do,  Mrs.  Kingston-Campbell?" 
she  rippled,  one  afternoon  shortly  after  her  return 
from  Brighton.  "  It  was  such  fun  meeting  your 
husband  at  the  Suffolk.  Norma  and  I  were  put- 
ting in  a  week  there,  and  were  beginning  to  fight 
like  fifty  cats  when  he  turned  up." 

This  was  the  first  intimation  that  Mary  had  had 
that  Tim  had  been  to  Brighton  at  all.  She  had 
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carefully  not  asked  him,  with  an  obviously  assumed 
reticence,  and,  adopting  her  note,  he  had  carefully 
refrained  from  telling  her.  That  he  had  done  this — 
the  refraining — on  purpose,  as  a  counterblast  to  her 
lack  of  interest,  she  had  at  first  dimly  appreciated  ; 
but  this  woman's  chance  remark  now  changed  the 
whole  aspect  of  things.  It  wasn't  hoity-toitiness 
which  had  kept  him  silent ;  it  was  shame.  He 
was  conducting  an  intrigue — had  had  an  assigna- 
tion— he  no  longer  loved  her !  She  felt  horribly 
inclined  to  cry,  but  the  necessity  of  being  off-hand 
with  Mrs.  Whittaker  galvanised  her  into  the  rigid, 
imperturbable  hostess.  She  dropped  the  lid  off  the 
teapot,  however,  and  K.  C.  promptly  fell  on  his 
hands  and  knees  to  pick  it  up.  He  ran  about  on 
the  floor,  barking  like  a  Teddy  bear — the  dear  old 
silly — the  beast ! 

Mrs.  Whittaker  seemed  quite  unconscious  of  the 
storm  of  emotion  that  she  was  placidly  stirring  up. 
She  went  babbling  on  about  what  they  had  done 
at  Brighton,  and  how  jolly  it  was  to  see  Tim.  Her 
own  husband  was  away  playing  golf.  He  owned 
half  a  village  in  Essex,  and  never  went  there  when 
he  could  avoid  it ;  he  was  great  friends  with  his 
wife,  and  as  they  always  took  one  another  with 
the  greatest  social  lightness  and  ease,  they  got  on 
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excellently.  There  was  something,  from  her  own 
point  of  view,  to  be  said  for  Mrs.  Whittaker's 
frivolity  :  her  "  fluffiness  "  was  a  habit  of  mind, 
which  certainly  made  things  go  smoothly  for  her. 

"  Norma  is  such  a  dear,"  she  continued,  "  and  so 
awfully  unhappy.  You  would  like  her,  I  am  sure, 
if  you  got  to  know  her,  especially  as  she  is  such  a 
great  friend  of  K.  C.'s." 

"  I  don't  make  friends  easily,"  said  Mary  in  a 
voice  which  was  meant  to  be  crushing,  but  degen- 
erated almost  into  a  whimper. 

"  But  she'll  be  at  Mrs.  Godley  Felton's  dance  on 
the  22nd  of  May  in  the  Botanical  Gardens.  You 
are  sure  to  see  her  there.  I'll  bring  her  along  to 
talk  to  you." 

Mary  attempted  an  impressive  silence,  but  Mrs. 
Whittaker  dashed  on  at  once  without  waiting. 

"  I  say,  I  do  hope  it  will  be  fine  on  the  22nd ; 
dances  at  the  Botanical  Gardens  are  so  lovely. 
I've  told  Jack  "  (Jack  was  her  husband)  "  that  he 
simply  must  come,  and  Norma  will  be  there,  and 
heaps  of  people.  What  are  you  going  as  ?  I  shall 
be  a  Dresden  shepherdess.  I'm  having  the  frock 
made  now.  I'm  told  that  the  '  Post-Impressionist ' 
costume  is  going  to  be  the  rage  this  year — you  know, 
just  a  pocket-handkerchief  and  a  wink." 
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In  the  pleasant  tinkle  of  laughter  which  rang  out 
at  this  sally,  Mary's  musical  voice  was  not  to  be 
heard.  She  hated  jokes  which  were  not  "  nice," 
and  she  was  not  amused  ;  she  was  miserable  and 
angry — she  wished  Mrs.  Whittaker  would  go. 

"  Bite  the  plate,  Mary,"  said  Martin,  who  had 
come  in  unannounced  and  noticed  her  distress,  "  or 
treat  my  shin  as  a  table-leg,  if  you'd  like  to.  Great 
idea,  to  let  off  steam  .  .  .  save  K.  C.  a  bad 
five  minutes  too,  I  suspect." 

Mary  simply  turned  her  grey  eyes  on  him,  and 
merely  whispered,  "  Martin,  don't.  If  you  knew  how 
I  felt,  you  wouldn't  joke." 

"  Have  some  mor  etea,  Henri  ?  "  she  remarked  a 
moment  later,  charmingly  to  her  husband.  He 
thanked  her,  and  caressed  the  outstretched  hand. 
"  How  odious  of  him  !  "  she  thought,  but  the  little 
movement  was  upsetting.  She  did  not  think  she 
would  be  able  to  stand  much  of  that  sort  of  thing  : 
her  righteous  wrath  would  tiresomely  ooze  away 
unless  he  grew  angry  too. 

So  from  that  moment  she  set  herself  deliberately 
to  irritate  him,  and  the  trouble  grew  with  her  till 
it  became  an  obsession. 

"  Thank  Heaven  that  odious  woman  has  gone  !  " 
remarked  Mary  fervently  when  the  amiable  little 
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lady    had  laughed  herself  away.     "It  is    hateful 
knowing  the  people  next  door,  in  a  block  of  flats." 

"  What  a  pity  it  is  that  you  never  seem  to  like 
my  friends,"  said  Tim  quietly. 

"  Yes,  I'm  sorry,"  she  replied.  "  Mrs.  Whittaker 
is  a  great  friend  of  Norma  Heldmann's  too,  is  she 
not  ?  "  she  continued  in  an  expressionless  voice. 

"  Oh  yes ;  they  were  at  school  together,"  K.  C. 
answered  in  equally  level  tones.  "  Mrs.  Whittaker 
has  been  tremendously  kind  to  Norma — would 
share  her  last  halfpenny  with  her." 

Mary  flushed  as  though  she  had  been  hit,  and 
there  was  an  awkward  pause,  which  lasted  until 
Martin — in  desperation  at  not  being  able  to  think  of 
a  remark — got  up,  whistled  fatuously,  walked  to- 
wards the  open  window,  and  lit  a  cigarette. 

"  How  cruel  he  is — how  little  he  cares — all  he 
thinks  of  is  how  most  to  wound  and  insult  me," 
thought  Mary,  very  sorry  for  herself. 

"  I  never  guessed  she  had  such  an  unkind,  un- 
gracious nature.  I  don't  see  why  I  should  disabuse 
her  of  her  absurd  ideas  about  Norma  She  has  had  no 
cause  whatever  to  suspect  anything.  She  can't  really 
care  a  bit  about  me."  Thus  did  Henri- Anatole  re- 
flect in  the  minutes  of  angry  silence.  "  And,  good 
God,  it's  all  about  nothing  too — all  about  absolutely 
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nothing.  To  think  that  she  should  have  brooded 
over  poor  old  Norma  all  these  months !  "  He 
gazed  almost  in  consternation  and  amazement  at 
Mary,  who  answered  him  with  a  look  from  her 
grey  eyes  like  an  east  wind  And  he  had  thought 
that  he  knew  women ! 

"  Have  a  cigarette,  Mary,"  he  remarked  nonchal- 
antly enough,  offering  his  case.  It  struck  him  that 
Martin  might  be  noticing  something  odd,  an  un- 
natural constraint  in  his  manner,  or  the  "electricity  " 
in  the  air. 

She  took  one  for  the  same  loyal  reason,  thanking 
him  coldly.  Martin  finished  his  scrutiny  of  the 
opposite  block  of  flats,  and  turned  round. 

"  I  say,  you  people,  I'm  off.  I've  got  to  dine  out 
and  dance,  and  I  want  to  get  my  hair  stuck  down — 
it  always  takes  hours.  See  you  again  on  the  twenty- 
second.  Good-bye,  Mary ;  good-bye,  K.  C.,"  and 
he  took  his  cheery  departure. 

They  were  left  alone  for  the  first  time  for  some 
hours,  during  which  Mrs.  Whittaker  had  certainly 
put  her  foot  into  it.  Even  had  she  been  a  true 
cat,  she  could  not  have  more  unerringly  chosen 
the  disturbing,  rankling,  mischief-making  course. 
Henri-Anatole  knew  his  wife's  peculiarities  suffi- 
ciently well  to  be  able  to  note  how  each  of 
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Mrs.  Whittaker's  idiocies  had  taken  effect,  to  watch 
them  "get  home,"  and  to  see  the  mists  of  suspicion 
and  jealousy  rising  like  a  cloud  round  his  wife's 
beloved  golden  head. 

"  Damn !  damn !  and  damn  !  "  he  muttered  to 
himself.  It  was  really  the  only  comment.  And 
then  aloud : 

"  I  say,  Mary,  I  wish  you  would  drop  this  silly  rot 
about  Norma.  You  know  there  is  nothing  in  it. 
Why,  the  poor  girl  is  actually  .  .  ."  He  was 
going  to  say  "  engaged  to  another  man  " — it  was  on 
the  tip  of  his  tongue  to  do  so — but  his  pride  restrained 
him  for  a  second.  Why,  after  all,  should  he  bother 
to  explain,  to  give  evidence  ?  The  delay  lost  him 
his  chance,  for  Mary  interposed  quickly  and  coldly  : 

"  Must  you  reopen  that  subject  now  ?  I  think  I 
have  been  sufficiently  humiliated  for  one  day." 
Then  with  her  dear  round  chin  in  the  air,  her  little 
nose  with  the  humour  drawn  out  of  it,  and  those 
lips  folded  down  which  could  never  be  made  pro- 
perly to  laugh,  she  went  out  of  the  room. 

When  she  had  gone  he  picked  up  a  cushion,  threw 
it  on  the  floor,  and  jumped  on  it.  "  Curse  !  "  he 
ejaculated,  with  singular  lack  of  intellectual  grip. 
He  felt  all  the  bitterness,  almost  hatred,  that  one 
who  loves  passionately  and  faithfully  can  feel  for 
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the  woman  who  has  treated  him  ill.  And  his  pride 
flushed  up  into  his  pale  face,  his  finely-cut  nostrils 
dilated ;  and  had  it  been  possible  for  them  to  do  so, 
his  ears  would  have  gone  right  back  like  those  of  a 
horse  which  is  just  going  to  bolt.  He  went  out 
quietly,  leaving  a  little  note,  "  Back  late,"  where 
his  wife  would  see  it,  and  went  to  dine  at  a 
bohemian  club  which  he  had  not  visited  since  his 
marriage. 

After  that  afternoon  he  seldom  spoke  to  Mary 
except  when  other  people  were  present,  and  in 
private  they  cultivated  an  icy  civility,  embraced 
without  feeling — a  state  of  things  harder  to  end 
than  any  violent,  burning  quarrel.  And  their  an- 
noyance with  one  another  continued  to  grow. 


CHAPTER  III 

Neither  Mary  nor  Tim  was  greatly  burdened  with 
relations.  Henri-Anatole  had  an  ancient  uncle,  of 
whom  he  was  rather  proud — a  French  nobleman  with 
a  flat  in  Paris  and  a  pleasant  country  house  near 
Honfleur — and  two  or  three  English  cousins  whom  he 
did  not  know.  Mary  had  an  aunt,  more  accessible 
than  the  uncle,  but,  in  her  odd  way,  hardly  less 
distinguished.  She  was  a  good  aunt,  and  she  lived 
alone  in  a  small  house  near  the  Eyre  Arms  Hotel  in 
St.  John's  Wood.  She  was  the  widow  of  a  mission- 
ary bishop,  and  long  experience  of  the  unvarnished 
native — of  life  in  the  rough,  as  it  were — had  made 
her  a  piquant  and  surprising  character.  She  knew 
all  about  men,  saw  underneath  the  skins  of  people 
and  things,  usually  called  a  spade  a  spade,  and  could 
use  a  revolver  like  a  backwoodsman.  She  was  now 
grown  very  fat.  Her  husband  had  died  some  ten 
years  ago,  and  she  spent  most  of  her  days  read- 
ing the  novels  of  Mr.  Henry  James.  "  Central  Africa 
was  such  a  nude  place,  my  dear,"  she  would  say  when 
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Mary  remarked  upon  it — "  I  want  to  enjoy  some  of 
the  subtleties  of  life  before  I  die.  Hand  me  down 
'  The  Golden  Bowl.'  "  She  was  very  religious  in  an 
odd  way  of  her  own,  but  never  mentioned  religion. 
A  church  was  to  her  a  place  that  one  went  into  at 
times  to  hear  Mass,  but  of  which  one  never  spoke. 
Sermons  she  abominated,  and  the  people  who  dis- 
cussed them  afterwards.  She  was  used  to  intro- 
ducing Godliness  by  enforcing  cleanliness,  and  both 
she  and  the  bishop  had  had  an  unorthodox  tendency 
to  fight  the  devil  with  quinine  and  Condy's  fluid. 
She  had,  however,  a  very  keen  eye  for  good  and  bad. 
It  was  a  very  keen  eye  for  anything,  a  dark  glittering 
eye,  in  its  wrinkled  setting  of  rather  yellow  skin ;  an 
eye  that  was  only  obscured  when  laughter  puckered 
up  the  face  and  covered  it.  She  could  tell  at  once 
whether  a  man  or  a  woman  were  on  the  side  of  God  or 
the  devil :  she  immediately  detected  the  furtive  and 
the  nasty,  even  in  the  most  speciously  amiable,  and 
she  saw  the  struggling  good  in  the  patently  odious. 
Tim  adored  her,  and  Mary  too,  though  in  a  less 
degree,  as  Aunt  Betty  had  a  way  of  laughing  at 
her  and  teasing  her  which  she  did  not  always 
appreciate. 

Her  appearance  at  No.  7  Newlyn  House  one  after- 
noon, a  few  days  before  Mrs.  Godley  Felton's  dance 
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at  the  Botanical  Gardens,  was  not  quite  so  wel- 
come as  usual.  She  eyed  the  couple  shrewdly  as 
she  sank  into  the  chintz-covered  arm-chair  and 
fingered  the  dainty  tea-cup  which  Tim  handed  to 
her. 

"  Hm  !  "  she  said,  "  you  two  ought  to  try  the 
Colonies ;  you  would  get  used  to  each  other  there. 
It  strips  your  soul  naked,  that  African  sun,  as  naked 
as  the  niggers."  She  laughed  consumedly.  "It  is 
a  good  place,  the  veldt,  for  making  friends — it's  so 
stark ;  you  get  to  know  ;  you  don't  excuse  each 
other  by  talk." 

"How  well  you  are  looking,  Aunt  Betty,"  said 
Mary  with  undue  haste.  "  Really,  you  look  years 
younger  to-day  in  that  pretty  hat  trimmed  with 
violets." 

**  Yes,  by  George,  auntie,  you  look  as  if  you 
were  off  for  a  voyage  round  the  world,"  said  Tim. 
"  Going  out  to  Africa  again  ?  " 

"  Africa,  no,"  said  Aunt  Betty,  taking  the  hint 
with  her  usual  quickness  and  hatching  an  idea 
at  the  same  time.  "  But  I  am  thinking  of 
going  to  Paris,  and  then  to  Trouville,  and  then  to 
Vienna  for  the  autumn.  I  want  to  see  life.  I'm  a 
little  tired  of  St.  John's  Wood,  and  you  mustn't 
forget  I  had  nearly  twenty  years  of  naked  niggers. 
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I  want  to  see  some  frocks  by  Callot  Soeurs,  and 
Doeuillet  and  Drecoll,  before  I  die.  Tim,  I  think 
I  shall  take  your  wife  with  me.  It  would  do  her 
good,  and  she  could  look  after  Jenkins  and  the  lug- 
gage. Jenkins  is  so  incompetent  as  soon  as  she  gets 
out  of  England." 

"  Oh,  Aunt  Betty,  that  would  be  delightful,"  said 
Mary  ;  "  I  would  love  to  come.  Henri  will  be  glad 
to  get  away  by  himself,  I  am  sure,"  she  added  in 
a  voice  which  made  her  aunt,  so  to  speak,  cock  a 
speculative  eye. 

"  Very  well,  then,  we  must  arrange  it,"  she  said  ; 
"and  Tim  can  join  us  at  intervals,  if  he  is  good.  We 
ought  to  start  quite  soon,  while  the  summer  is 
young." 

"  Oh,  to-morrow,  aunt,  or  next  week,  or  whenever 
you  like,"  said  Mary  eagerly.  "  I  should  love  to 
start  at  once.  I've  never  been  to  Trouville  nor 
Vienna,  and  only  once  to  Paris.  I  think  it's  a 
splendid  idea." 

The  delight  was  really  a  trifle  excessive,  so  with 
all  her  suspicions  aroused,  Aunt  Betty  rose  to  go. 
Tim  accompanied  her  to  her  old-fashioned  carriage, 
and  returned  smiling  ;  the  good  old  woman  seemed 
to  have  cleared  the  air.  He  felt  like  taking  Mary 
by  the  shoulder  and  shaking  her  :  then  he  would 
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kiss  her  just  below  the  right  ear,  which  nestled  among 
its  silky  curls,  the  place  where  he  had  first  kissed 
her  when  they  had  fallen  in  love.  He  looked  for  her 
in  the  drawing-room,  but  she  was  not  visible.  Had 
he  known  it,  she  was  sitting  tremulously  on  her  bed 
in  her  own  room,  hoping  against  hope  that  he  would 
come  in  and  take  her  in  his  arms  ;  and  also  at  the 
same  time  stirring  up  her  anger  and  stifling  the 
obstinate  trustfulness  bred  of  her  love,  the  trustful- 
ness which  was  always  trying  to  knock  the  stuffing 
out  of  her  suspicions.  But  he  did  not  come  ;  for, 
not  finding  her,  his  affectionate  impulse  turned  to 
resentment,  and  he  went  out.  Hearing  the  door 
close  after  him,  Mary  collapsed  on  to  her  pillow, 
the  most  ill-used,  proud  little  wife  that,  in  her  own 
opinion,  ever  existed. 


CHAPTER  IV 

Both  Mary  and  Tim  had  always  made  a  point  of 
going  to  Mrs.  Godley  Felton's  annual  "  revel "  in 
the  Botanical  Gardens.  All  their  circle  went,  and 
half  "  literary  and  artistic  London."  It  was  a  very 
curious  ball :  the  girls  were  lovely  and  intelligent 
and  brave,  the  men  beautiful  or  wicked  or  wonder- 
ful, or  all  three  together.  There  was  no  collection 
of  people  quite  like  it  in  a  London  season,  and  this 
Mrs.  Godley  Felton  knew.  It  gratified  her  to  be 
able  to  collect  them,  and  whenever  anybody  told  her 
that  her  balls  were  famous,  she  nearly  burst  with 
pride.  Sometimes  people  added  "  all  over  Europe," 
and  then  she  nearly  wept.  Hers  was  a  simple  soul. 
But  she  made  a  bit  out  of  it  too — people  said  nearly 
£200 — but  then  people  were  such  cats. 

Mary  and  Tim  had  both  been  in  the  habit  of  going 
to  the  ball  before  their  marriage,  and  had  actually 
met  one  another  there  for  the  first  time,  he  being 
an  impassioned  "  Harlequin  "  and  she  a  demure 
"  Cupid  "  with  bow  and  quiver.  And  that  was  only 
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three  years  ago ;  the  event  still  had  about  it  a 
remnant  of  the  old  romance,  and  both  reflected,  as 
they  transformed  themselves  from  ordinary  mortals 
into  creatures  of  fantasy,  that  perhaps  on  that 
night,  under  the  amorous  moon,  their  hateful  quarrel 
might  cease,  and  they  might  come  together  again, 
and  the  clouds  of  distrust  and  suspicion  be  forever 
banished.  But  ardently  as  she  longed  for  a  recon- 
ciliation, Mary  did  not  cease  to  be  adamant  on  the 
subject  of  terms.  Tim  would  have  to  promise  that 
he  would  never  insult  her  by  speaking  to  Norma 
Heldmann  again.  He  would  have  to  make  an  ab- 
solute surrender.  Tim,  on  the  other  hand,  thought — 
as  he  looked  in  the  glass,  while  making  himself  up  as 
an  exceedingly  wan  Pierrot,  at  his  whited  face  and 
his  large,  sombre,  rather  deep-set  eyes — that  dearly 
as  he  loved  Mary,  this  nonsense  about  Norma  must 
be  stopped  if  he  were  to  go  on  living  with  her. 
His  face  hardened,  and  his  chin  stuck  out  as  he 
plastered  on  more  grease-paint.  He  was  going  to 
make  a  struggle  for  their  joint  happiness,  but  it  was 
to  be  decided  on  his  terms — the  only  possible  terms. 
Otherwise  they  should  part ;  it  was  lucky,  he 
thought,  that  they  both  had  enough  to  live  on,  she 
a  little  more  than  he.  In  any  case  something 
decisive,  he  felt,  was  going  to  happen  that  night. 
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They  dined  together  alone,  facing  one  another 
across  the  little  round  table  which  had  always 
seemed  so  intimate  and  cosy.  Now  it  was  as  though 
the  Channel  were  between  them.  In  her  costume 
of  "  Columbine,"  Mary  looked  very  pretty  with  her 
short  black  skirt,  black  silk  stockings,  silk  mask, 
and  pointed  cap.  They  talked  with  animation, 
when  the  servants  were  in  the  room,  about  who 
would  be  there,  and  what  the  floor  would  be  like. 
But  the  skeleton  at  their  feast  was  never  hidden : 
he  was  always  a  third  at  the  table,  menacing.  Tim 
opened  a  bottle  of  his  best  Pol  Roger  in  order  to  try 
to  drown  the  noise  of  those  shivering,  clacking  bones, 
and  the  wine,  as  usual,  merely  rendered  more  acute 
his  sensibilities.  He  went  on  playing  the  game — 
only  more  magnificently,  with  greater  skill.  But 
beneath  his  light-hearted  sallies  he  knew  all  the  time, 
with  increased  perception,  that  it  was  a  game,  and  a 
bitter  one — a  game  of  which  he  was  infinitely  weary. 

The  night  was  warm,  the  moon  full,  and  the  sky 
all  lit  up  with  stars  that  flashed  in  the  blue  darkness 
like  polished  diamonds.  The  drive  from  Newlyn 
House  to  the  grounds  where  the  dance  was  held  was 
short :  it  seemed  in  but  a  few  minutes  after  rising 
from  their  dinner-table  that  they  were  walking  up 
the  broad  avenue  to  the  big  glass  houses  which 
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formed,  as  it  were,  the  vestibule  of  the  ballroom. 
This  vast  conservatory  was  full  of  varied  costumes  : 
there  were  busmen,  soldiers,  carmen,  queens,  pedlars, 
Greek  gods,  and  a  hundred  other  types  walking  up 
and  down,  laughing  and  greeting  one  another. 
They  quickly  found  little  Mrs.  Whittaker,  who 
looked  quite  distinguished  as  a  Dresden  shepherdess 
with  a  long,  white  wand.  In  a  few  minutes  a  score 
of  friends  of  both  sexes  had  collected  round  them, 
including  the  invaluable  Martin  Darrell,  and  their 
programmes  were  filled  up  during  the  playing  of 
the  first  extra. 

"  I  can't  see  Norma  anywhere — she  is  here  as 
'  Peter  Pan/  "  said  Mrs.  Whittaker,  turning  on  the 
arm  of  Tim,  with  whom  she  was  going  to  dance,  to 
talk  to  Mrs.  Kingston-Campbell ;  "  but  as  soon  as 
she  comes,  I  will  introduce  you.  It  is  so  funny  that 
you  haven't  met  before.  I  am  sure  you  will  like  her." 

Tim  dragged  the  innocent  shepherdess  almost  by 
main  force  into  the  ballroom.  She  really  wanted 
smacking,  poor  guileless  dear ;  but  she  was  such  a 
good  sort,  you  hadn't  the  heart  to  be  angry  with  her. 

After  the  dance  they  went  out  into  the  moonlit 
gardens.  The  pathways  and  spaces  were  all  bathed 
in  a  soft,  transfiguring  radiance,  while  the  shadows 
were  correspondingly  darkened  to  an  impenetrable, 
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mysterious  black.  Up  and  down  the  pathways 
walked  a  crowd  of  fantastic,  beautiful  creatures — 
unearthly,  transfigured,  almost  godlike  in  the 
strange  glow — moving  with  something  of  the 
elegance  of  figures  in  a  Watteau  or  a  Lancret. 
They  were  "  through  the  looking-glass  "  of  imagin- 
ation and  poetry — to  Tim,  that  is,  and  to  most 
of  the  others,  but  to  Mary,  no.  A  detested  brown 
head  perched  on  a  white  neck  emerging  from  the 
soft  brown  folds  of  a  "  Peter  Pan "  costume, 
which  she  could  see  moving  to  and  fro  among  the 
palms  in  the  big  conservatory,  quite  killed  what- 
ever capacity  she  had  for  make-believe,  for  letting 
dreaming  have  its  way.  In  a  moment  the  swift- 
moving  throng  of  Pierrots  and  Columbines,  with 
Marie  Antoinette,  Charles  the  First,  Prunella, 
Night,  Cupid,  Bacchus,  Queen  Elizabeth,  and 
all  the  others,  were  become  a  mere  collection 
of  vulgar  toads  decked  out  in  tawdry  garments 
hired  near  Covent  Garden.  The  moon  was  so 
bright  that  it  made  the  electric  light  in  the 
ballroom  look  yellow  and  tawdry.  But  she  was 
insensible  to  magic — jealousy  had,  so  to  speak, 
turned  her  stomach. 

She  sat  down  with  her  partner — Jack  Whittaker 
— obstinately  among  the  palms,  to  await  events. 
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She  would  fly  from  nothing — so  she  reflected — but 
drink  her  cup  of  shame  and  degradation  to  the 
dregs.  Only  a  few  yards  off  she  could  see  the  firm 
neck,  clean  chin,  and  soft  brown  eyes  of  Norma, 
who  was  prosaically  drinking  claret-cup  with — oh, 
shameful  sight — Martin  Darrell.  So  everyone  was 
against  her — even  Martin.  The  frequent  parting 
of  the  bright  lips,  the  dazzle  of  teeth  occasioned  by 
Norma's  really  shocking  thirst,  held  Mary  fasci- 
nated. She  could  not  take  her  eyes  off  the  woman 
she  considered  her  rival :  in  the  redness  of  her 
mouth,  the  softness  of  her  eye,  she  saw  a  menace,  a 
challenge.  Jack  Whittaker,  who  was  feeling  per- 
fectly happy  in  a  pink  coat  and  knee-breeches,  and 
had  had — thanks  to  his  wife's  good  management — 
just  the  right  amount  of  the  right  sort  of  champagne, 
was  not  exactly  in  his  most  alert  mood.  He  poured 
out  fairly  continuously  the  usual  amiable  nonsense 
which  he  kept  for  pretty  women  with  whom  it  was 
unwise  to  flirt,  and  was  some  time  in  noticing  that 
Mary's  attention  had  wandered.  He  looked  up, 
however,  eventually,  and  his  eye,  following  hers,  fell 
on  the  familiar  form  of  Norma  Heldmann. 

"  By  Jove  !  "  he  said,  "  there's  old  Norma,  and 
Darrell.  Let's  throw  a  fern  at  her,  and  get  her  to 
come  over  here." 
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He  rose  and  balanced  a  small  palm  on  the  flat 
of  his  hand,  as  though  he  were  putting  the  weight, 
and  the  slight  commotion  made  Norma  look  up. 
She  touched  Martin  Darrell,  and  they  both  moved 
across  the  room. 

"  So  there  you  are,  Jack,"  Norma  laughed.  "  I've 
been  looking  for  you  all  the  evening.  I  came  rather 
late,  with  the  Harringtons." 

The  introduction  was  made  in  Jack  Whittaker's 
most  charming  manner,  and  Norma  put  out  the 
candid  hand  of  friendship.  Philosophically,  after 
Mary's  chilling  bow,  she  regarded  it  a  moment 
and  took  it  back.  * 

"  I'm  so  glad  we've  met  at  last,"  she  rattled  on, 
unperturbed.  "  Tim  and  I  have  been  pals  for  years, 
and  I  always  hoped  we  should  meet.  Molly  Whit- 
taker  has  been  going  to  manage  it  for  ages ;  but 
she  is  such  a  slacker,  isn't  she,  Jack  ?  "  Norma 
asked,  turning  to  Molly's  husband. 

"  What  a  fearful  fib,"  said  Molly,  who  came  rip- 
pling up  at  that  moment  with  Tim,  with  whom  she 
had  just  been  dancing.  "  I'm  so  glad  you  know  one 
another  now,  you  two,"  she  rattled  on,  indicating 
Mary  and  Norma ;  "  I've  promised  you  both  to 
introduce  you  to  each  other  for  epochs,  and  now 
Jack  has  stepped  in  first." 
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During  this  little  dialogue  under  the  palms,  Mary 
had  preserved  an  attitude  of  bare  civility.  Martin 
had  never  known  her  so  cutting  and  unfriendly  :  he 
was  appalled.  Mrs.  Whittaker,  with  her  usual  fluffy- 
headed  idiocy,  thought  the  trouble  was  because 
Mary  had  been  bored  by  her  own  great  baby  of  a 
husband. 

"  Hullo,  they  are  starting  the  next  dance,"  she 
said  briskly,  feeling  that  something  must  be  done  at 
once.  "I'm  sure  Mrs.  Kingston-Campbell  and  Mr. 
Darrell  want  to  dance  together,"  she  said  recklessly, 
"  and  I'm  going  to  waltz  with  Jack." 

Martin  Darrell,  who  was  becomingly  dressed  as  a 
"  Quaker "  in  black  velvet  and  an  orange  sash, 
pounced  at  once  on  Mary  before  she  had  a  chance  of 
refusing.  He  wanted  an  explanation.  Norma  and 
Tim  were  paired  off  willy-nilly,  and  the  uncomfort- 
able little  group  gradually  melted  away  into  one  or 
other  of  the  two  ballrooms.  Molly  Whittaker 
carried  off  her  husband  ;  Mary,  positively  revelling 
in  her  grievance,  went  off,  chin  in  air,  with  Martin  ; 
and  Norma  and  Tim  found  themselves  alone. 

"  How  pretty  she  is,  Tim,"  Norma  remarked 
nicely.  "  I  congratulate  you,  old  boy ;  but  I  am 
afraid  I  didn't  make  a  very  good  impression.  What 
was  it,  do  you  know  ?  " 
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Tim  had  watched  the  beginning  of  the  scene  from 
another  part  of  the  great  conservatory,  and  was  so 
exacerbated  by  it  that  he  could  hardly  speak.  He 
could  not,  however,  bring  himself  to  blurt  out  the 
whole  nasty  truth  about  Mary's  insane  jealousy. 
He  was  a  man  who  detested  anything  like  the  wash- 
ing of  dirty  linen  in  public,  so  he  let  the  moment  go. 

"  Oh,  I  don't  think  she  is  feeling  very  fit  to-night. 
Let  us  go  and  dance." 

They  went  for  a  change  into  the  second  of  the  two 
dancing-rooms,  which  was  in  a  marquee  on  the  left- 
hand  side  of  the  great  entrance.  The  floor  was  not 
good.  It  was  difficult  to  keep  one's  balance,  as  it 
sloped  towards  the  two  poles  in  the  centre  which 
supported  the  tent.  There  were  far  too  many  people 
on  the  floor,  for  the  dance  was  a  one-step,  so  that 
Tim  and  Norma  were  both  glad  to  escape  before  the 
end  into  the  cool,  moon-bathed  alleys  of  the  garden. 
As  they  were  going  out,  Tim  looked  over  his  shoulder 
and  saw  his  wife's  resentful,  jealous  eyes  fixed  upon 
him.  Clearly  she  entertained  the  worst  suspicions. 
Annoyed  beyond  bearing  by  her,  Tim  became, 
by  contrast,  particularly  affectionate  to  Norma. 
She  was  such  a  relief :  so  sane  and  sympathetic, 
so  common-sensible,  and  yet  so  intuitive  and  quick. 

"  Peter   Pan,"   he    remarked,    as   they    walked 
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in  the  moonlight  down  the  broad  central  pathway, 
"  you  are  a  fairy,  and  Hugh  Murgatroyd  is  a  fool. 
If  he  weren't  a  fool  he  would  leave  off  acting  before 
half-civilised  pork-packers,  who  can't  understand 
him  unless  he  rants  like  a  street  orator  chez  lui,  and 
come  home  and  marry  you." 

"  But  the  poor  dear's  getting  on  so  well,"  said 
Norma,  with  sudden  lack  of  humour  and  in  a  burst 
of  loyal  earnestness.  "  It  would  be  a  shame  to 
bring  him  home  now  when  he  has  the  prospect  of 
fixing  up  some  really  good  engagements.  I  heard 
from  him  " — there  was  a  minute  pause,  which  would 
not  have  been  detected  by  an  ear  less  acute  than 
Tim's — "  a  little  while  ago,  and  he  said  he  was 
practically  certain  in  a  few  weeks  of  fixing  up  a  con- 
tract with  Frohman  which  would  bring  him  to 
England  and  enable  us  to  be  married." 

She  spoke  with  the  obstinate  joyfulness  and  hope 
of  the  brave  who  are  become  a  little  hopeless,  and 
Tim,  who  loved  her  like  the  sister  he  had  never  had, 
felt  pangs  of  agony.  He  detested  Hugh  Murga- 
troyd— the  specious  cad,  as  he  called  him  to  himself 
— and  half  suspected  sometimes  that  in  their  few 
months  of  love  he  might  have  persuaded  Norma  to 
give  herself  to  him  too  completely.  She  had  always 
been  generous  to  a  fault. 
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"  Frohman  has  bought  quite  a  number  of  American 
plays  for  production  in  London,"  he  went  on,  art- 
fully trying  to  cheer  her  up.  "  I  expect  Murga- 
troyd  is  certain,  with  his  knowledge  of  both  sides  of 
the  pond,  to  get  a  lead  in  one  of  them." 

She  smiled  rather  wanly. 

"  Oh,  our  ship  will  come  home  one  of  these  days, 
I  expect,"  she  said  wistfully,  closing  the  subject. 

They  had  turned  down  a  sidepath,  and  stood  in 
front  of  a  little  pool  of  water  fringed  with  rushes, 
in  which  were  reflected  the  black  trees  which 
rose  up  behind  them,  and  whose  outlines  were 
silhouetted  against  the  sky.  They  stood  by  the 
waterside  where  the  path  emerged  from  the  dark- 
ness into  the  moonlight,  and  watched  the  stealthy 
forms  of  some  ducks  that  were  moving  silently 
among  the  reeds  in  a  shadowed  corner  of  the  pond. 
The  whole  place  was  bathed  in  silence,  a  silence  which 
was  only  accentuated  by  the  far-off  sound  of  waltz 
music  that  floated  mysteriously  through  the  trees. 

"  Belle  Madame  la  Lune,"  hummed  Tim,  turning 
a  white  face  to  the  moon  and  lifting  up  a  white  arm 
and  white  tapering  hand,  in  salutation.  "  Do  you 
know,  Norma,  I  don't  believe  this  is  London  at  all ! 
I  believe  we  have  walked  out  of  our  world  straight 
into  a  world  where  all  the  beings  of  romance  live 
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together,  and  nothing  is  what  it  seems,  and  every- 
thing is  as  wonderful  as  it  appeared  to  be  in  our 
dreams  before  we  were  fourteen.  Probably  two 
pirates  with  cutlasses  in  their  teeth  are  lurking  over 
there  in  that  black  tangle  of  bushes,  and  Cinderella 
is  there  too,  and  Robinson  Crusoe,  and  le  beau  pirate 
espagnol,  and  Paul  and  Virginia,  and  a  crowd  of 
Sallee  Rovers,  not  to  speak  of  the  Ice  Maiden  !  " 

Norma  laughed. 

"  I'm  afraid  there  are  not  many  ice  maidens 
about,"  she  said.  "  But,  my  dear,  there  are  plenty 
of  wonderful  dreams,  even  for  those  who  have  reached 
the  mature  age  of  twenty-five.  Mortals  are  ob- 
stinate dreamers.  You  are  baying  at  the  moon 
now,  as  though  you  were  in  the  middle  of  one  of 
Verlaine's  Fetes  Galantes,  and  the  band  were  playing 
Debussy.** 

Tim  let  his  hand  rest  lightly  on  her  shoulder, 
and  quoted  some  lines  to  her  : 

"  L'tftang  irfljja. 


Laa&MHttB 
Da  sanle  noir 

Ou  le  vent  plenre    .     . 

Rtvtns  :  c'est  1'heotc." 


Then  they  kissed  one  another  on  the  fips,  the 
chaste  caress  of  two  friendly  souls  who  had  both 
managed  to  hurt  themselves  in  the  eternal  conflict 
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of  human  passions,  and  who  knew  something  of  one 
another's  wounds.  But  as  their  lips  joined  under 
the  ecstatic  light,  suddenly  behind  them  they  heard 
a  kind  of  gasp,  a  sharp  "  Oh  !  "  and  saw  two  people, 
whose  approach  they  had  not  noticed,  move  quickly 
away  in  the  shadows.  Neither  Tim  nor  Norma 
were  able  to  recognise  who  it  was  in  the  darkness  : 
the  couple  seemed  to  fly  before  them. 

"  That  was  silly  of  us,"  said  Norma  gravely. 
"  The  moon  made  a  fool  of  you,  Tim.  Only  love 
with  passion  in  it  makes  that  sort  of  betise  worth 
while." 

They  went  back  to  the  ballroom,  and  Tim  looked 
round  for  his  wife  to  ask  her  to  dance.  He  could 
not,  however,  see  her  anywhere,  and  started  waltz- 
ing with  another  girl  to  whom  a  friend  had  casually 
introduced  him.  Once  he  found  himself  near  Martin 
Darrell,  who  was  standing  in  a  doorway,  and  was 
greeted  with  a  surprising  scowl.  Immediately  after- 
wards he  noticed  Molly  Whittaker  with  a  somewhat 
agitated  face  looking  round  the  room.  As  soon  as 
she  saw  him  she  made  in  his  direction. 

"  Oh,  there  you  are,  Tim,"  she  said  ;  "  I've  been 
looking  for  you  everywhere.  I  can't  think  what  can 
be  the  matter  with  Mary.  She  really  behaved  most 
oddly  to  poor  Norma  just  now,  and  says  she  is 
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going.  It  is  not  two  yet !  Do,  please,  find  her  and 
see  what  you  can  do." 

The  fact  that  Mary  contemplated  leaving  a 
summer  all-night  dance  at  two,  seemed  to  fill  Mrs. 
Whittaker  with  the  gravest  alarm.  Nothing,  she 
thought,  but  some  dire  catastrophe  could  possibly 
have  occasioned  such  a  step.  Tim  hurried  off,  and 
chanced  to  meet  his  wife  face  to  face  as  she  emerged 
with  her  wraps  from  the  cloak-room. 

"  You  are  not  going  ?  "  he  said  in  ordinary  con- 
versational tones. 

She  looked  at  him  with  all  the  scorn  she  could 
muster. 

"  Naturally,  I  am  going  at  once,"  she  replied.  "  I 
see  no  reason  why  I  should  stay  here  to  be  insulted 
publicly." 

Tim  bit  his  lip.  "  Wait,"  he  said ;  "  I  shall  come 
with  you." 

"  I  shall  not  wait." 

"  Very  well." 

He  watched  her  make  her  way  through  the  cor- 
ridor, where  supper  had  been  set,  to  the  astonish- 
ment of  everyone,  and  then  turned  to  get  his  own 
coat,  and,  with  a  set  jaw,  followed.  She  took  a  taxi 
at  the  gate  :  he  walked.  The  distance  was  so  short 
that  she  had  barely  had  time  to  reach  her  room, 
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when  he  arrived  at  the  outer  door  of  their  block  of 
flats.  He  inserted  his  key,  and  went  upstairs  de- 
liberately. He  was  hardly  at  all  out  of  breath  when 
he  reached  his  own  door.  His  hands  had  grown 
chilly,  but  his  head  was  on  fire.  He  went  straight 
to  his  own  room,  threw  his  coat  on  the  bed,  and 
without  waiting,  tried  the  handle  of  the  door  lead- 
ing through  to  his  wife's  bedroom.  It  was  locked.  So 
also  was  her  other  door  which  gave  on  to  the  passage. 

"  Let  me  in,  please,"  he  said  quietly  but  very 
distinctly. 

"  I  shall  not  let  you  in,"  came  muffled  from  the 
other  side  of  the  panels. 

"  I  will  give  you  two  minutes  in  which  to  open 
the  door,"  said  Tim  dryly. 

There  was  no  answer. 

He  found  his  watch.  "  One  !  "  he  called  out 
laconically,  when  sixty  seconds  had  elapsed.  ' '  Two ! ' ' 
He  clicked  the  case  of  the  watch,  took  the  key  of  the 
dining-room  door — which  he  remembered  was  the 
same  as  that  of  the  door  from  his  room  into  Mary's 
— inserted  it,  and  went  in. 

She  gasped  as  he  appeared  almost  miraculously 
before  her.  His  face,  with  its  dark  reddened  eyes, 
scarlet  lips,  and  pallid  cheeks  looked  terrible  in  the 
white  electric  light. 
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"  How  odious  of  you !  "  she  snarled  in  a  fury, 
"  can't  you  even  leave  me  alone,  after  insulting  me 
the  whole  evening  ?  " 

"  I  should  have  thought  you  had  made  enough 
scenes  for  one  night,"  he  retorted  with  an  exagger- 
ated, irritating  calm. 

She  was  sitting  in  front  of  her  dressing-table — 
which  had  a  tall,  long  looking-glass  in  the  midst  of 
it — in  a  short  petticoat  and  camisole,  with  her  bright 
hair  hanging  in  a  coil  over  her  left  shoulder,  veiling 
her  breast.     She  had  not  yet  washed  the  paint  from 
her  cheeks  and  lips,  so  that  her  face,  like  her  hus- 
band's, had  about  it  a  touch  of  fantastic  horror. 
They   remained  thus,   clad  in  the  garb  of  tragic 
buffoonery,  two  clowns  hurting  each  other — restless, 
dissatisfied,  and  filled  with  hate.     It  was  a  naked 
moment.   They  were  face  to  face  with  themselves  : 
it  was  almost  as  if  this  masquerading  in  fantastic 
clothes  had  only  left  them  with  their  souls  the  more 
stripped  and  raw.     All  the  small  happenings  of  their 
common  life,  the  little  conventions  of  every  day,  joint 
invitations  to  dinner,  butcher's  bills,  library  subscrip- 
tions and  annoyance  about  servants  and  the  way 
the  dining-room  fire  smoked — how  important  is  the 
memory  of  such  trifles  in  moments  of  stress — were 
swept  away  and  forgotten.    They  were  utterly  alone. 
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There  was  not  a  sound  to  be  heard.  The  most  hila- 
rious reveller  had  by  now  strayed  home  ;  the  police- 
man was  far  off  at  the  other  end  of  his  beat ;  they 
could  hear  only  their  own  quick  breathing  and  the 
thumping  of  their  hearts.  The  scene  was  such  as  no 
daylight  could  possibly  have  witnessed.  They  were 
both  of  them  strung  to  an  unnatural  key  by  the  wine, 
the  music,  and  the  excitement  of  the  dance. 

"  You  may  as  well  sit  still  and  hear  what  I  have 
to  say,"  went  on  Tim,  going  to  the  bed  and  sit- 
ting down. 

Mary  remained  with  her  back  to  him,  watching 
her  reflection  in  the  glass — in  which  she  could  also 
just  see  the  top  of  his  head  and  his  two  dark  eyes. 

"It  is  quite  evident,  is  it  not,"  he  continued, 
with  his  irritating  affectation  of  indifference, 
"  that  our  marriage  is  a  failure  ?  We  can't  go  on 
living  together.  Your  exhibition  of  to-night  has 
made  that  quite  clear.  That  being  the  case,  we  may 
as  well  agree  ..." 

"  My  exhibition  of  to-night,"  she  broke  in, 
raging,  "  when  all  through  the  ball  you  have  gone 
out  of  your  way  to  insult  and  humiliate  me  be- 
yond bearing  !  Most  faithless  husbands  have  the 
decency  to  keep  their  affaires  away  from  the 
immediate  notice  of  their  wives  ;  but  you  " — she 
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panted  with  the  effort  to  restrain  her  overpowering 
emotion,  and  swallowed  painfully — "  you  have  the 
vileness  to  kiss  your  mistress  under  my  very  eyes, 
after  letting  me  be  introduced  to  her." 

Tim  leapt  to  his  feet  before  she  had  finished,  with  a 
sudden  access  of  rage,  grasped  her  by  the  arms,  and 
glared  into  her  face,  speechless.  Thus  for  a  second 
they  stood,  breathing  heavily.  The  bitter  fact  that, 
through  his  own  folly,  his  wife  had  now  indeed  a 
genuine  grievance,  had  to  some  quite  considerable 
extent  right  on  her  side,  inflamed  him  with  a  new 
anger,  an  anger  not,  as  before,  against  certain  of 
her  actions — things  that  she  did  or  thought — but 
an  anger  against  her,  unreasonable  and  evil.  He 
felt  the  muscles  in  her  arm  quiver  under  his  grip  as 
he  held  her,  and  she  took  deep  breaths  as  though  she 
might  faint. 

"  You  little  fool,"  he  opened  his  mouth  to  say,  but 
the  words  did  not  come.  His  mouth  suddenly  shut 
to,  his  grip  on  her  arm  relaxed  ;  for  at  that  moment, 
owing  to  a  fusing  of  the  wire,  the  electric  light  sud- 
denly groaned  and  died  out.  They  were  in  total 
darkness.  .  .  . 

The  effect  on  both  of  them  was  like  a  douche 
of  cold  water.  Freed  from  his  fierce  hands,  Mary 
groped  for  her  chair  and  sank  down  ;  her  nerves, 
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strung  up  to  a  fierce  resistance,  were  unequal  to 
the  strain  of  this  sudden  shock.  She  began  to 
cry  silently,  so  that  large  tears  made  pathways 
down  her  cheek  and  fell  into  her  bosom.  And 
the  white  fierceness  of  Tim's  rage  was  suddenly — 
almost  instantaneously — quenched.  He  felt  ex- 
traordinarily tired,  and  ashamed.  He  fumbled  in 
his  pocket  for  a  box  of  matches,  struck  one,  and  lit 
the  two  candles  on  either  side  of  the  looking-glass. 
The  two  homely  points  of  light  cast  enormous  sha- 
dows in  the  room,  against  the  dark  window  curtains 
and  on  the  now  mysterious  ceiling.  Behind  them 
the  broad,  low  bed  gleamed  white  and  indistinct. 

"  No,  it  is  hardly  worth  while  our  losing  our 
tempers.  Miss  Heldmann  is  not,  and  never  has 
been,  more  than  a  friend — that  I  swear.  But  what 
is  the  good  of  thrashing  it  out  now  ?  "  he  went 
on,  as  Mary  started  angrily  when  he  mentioned 
Norma's  name.  "  It  is  evident  we  don't  agree — un- 
less, of  course,  you  accept  my  explanation.  Do  you  ?  " 

"  You  must  indeed  think  me  a  fool !  "  said  Mary, 
with  quiet,  concentrated  bitterness.  "  Haven't  I 
been  insulted  enough  ?  Why  can't  you  go — or  let 
me  go  ? — I  don't  care  which.  I  only  know  that  I 
never,  never  want  to  see  you  again." 

She  put  her  head  in  her  hands.     He  thought  he 
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could  see  the  tears  trickling  through  her  fingers,  but 
was  not  sure.  And  he  was  angry. 

"  Our  marriage  has  been  a  dismal  failure,"  she 
went  on.  "  We  never  ought  to  have  married." 

"  It,  is  obviously,  too  late  to  go  into  that  now," 
Tim  remarked.  "  I  have  done  what  I  swore  I 
would  never  do  :  I  have  given  you  an  explanation 
of  things  that  needed  none.  That  explanation  you 
have  not,  of  course,  accepted.  It  seems  evident, 
then,  that  we  had  better  separate." 

A  faint  draught  came  from  the  open  window,  and 
the  candle  flames  guttered,  recovered  themselves, 
and  burnt  up  high. 

"  You  said  just  now  that  you  never  wanted  to  see 
me  again,"  he  went  on.  "  It  is  singularly  easy  for  us 
to  part  company.  We  have  each  of  us  a  sufficient 
income  :  and  we  have  no  children."  He  thought  he 
detected  a  faint  sob  as  he  mentioned  their  childless- 
ness, but  he  took  no  heed.  It  was  over  now — all  that. 
"  As  it  happens,  you  have  arranged  to  go  away  to- 
morrow with  Aunt  Betty  ;  there  will  be  no  bother 
for  you.  I  shall  leave  here  as  soon  as  it  is  daylight." 

He  went  to  the  window  as  he  spoke,  and  pulled 
up  the  blind,  letting  jp.  the  first  grey  and  pink 
gleams  of  the  dawn — just  bright  enough  to  make 
the  candles  look  tawdry.  He  blew  them  out.  They 
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remained,  motionless,  with  the  cold  grey  light  on 
their  faces,  and  the  little  fresh  breeze  that  came  in 
at  the  window  on  their  lips. 

"  There  is  nothing  more  to  say,  I  fancy.  You 
wish  me  to  go  ?  " 

He  had  moved  to  the  door  of  his  room,  and  now 
leant  back  against  it  with  his  hand  on  the  door- 
handle. His  dark  eyes  sought  hers  through  the  gloam- 
ing. They  gazed  fixedly  at  one  another  for  some 
moments  ;  both  inflexibly,  immovably  in  the  right. 

"  Yes,"  she  replied  deliberately ;  "  it  is  the  best 
way  out." 

"  That  is  settled,  then,"  he  answered  in  a  brisker 
tone.  "  After  I  am  gone,  if  you  want  a  divorce,  you 
get  first  of  all  what  is  called  an  order  for  '  restitution 
of  conjugal  rights,'  with  which  I  don't  comply.  I 
believe  the  process  is  quite  simple.  If  you  have  to 
prove  my  misconduct — a  point  on  which  I  am  not 
certain — I  understand  it  can  be  arranged  for  a 
moderate  fee.  Good-bye." 

"  Good-bye,"  she  uttered  in  an  oddly  quiet  voice, 
which,  as  she  said  the  words,  she  hardly  recognised 
as  her  own. 

He  opened  the  door  of  his  room,  went  in,  and  closed 
it  firmly  behind  him.  At  the  sound  of  the  closing 
of  the  door,  the  door  through  which  he  had  first 
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come  to  her  as  a  lover  in  the  night,  something  inside 
her  seemed  to  snap.  Dejectedly  she  washed  the  paint 
from  her  face,  and  sank,  shuddering,  on  to  her  bed. 

Gradually  the  ghastly  dawn  grew  brighter ;  soon 
it  would  be  full  daylight ;  he  would  be  gone  for 
good,  for  ever  ...  In  the  next  room  she 
could  hear  the  noise  he  made  in  packing.  A 
hundred  times  she  was  on  the  point  of  jumping  up, 
of  knocking  at  the  door,  as  he  had  knocked  at  it 
an  hour  ago,  of  throwing  herself  upon  his  mercy. 
Basely  as  he  had  treated  her,  it  was  horrible — this 
thought  of  doing  without  him  for  always. 

At  last  she  forced  herself  into  action.  Very  soon  it 
would  be  too  late.  She  got  down  on  to  the  floor,  and 
walked  timidly  across  towards  his  room,  only  to 
be  arrested  by  a  new  sound,  like  a  roaring  fire  in  a 
grate.  Of  course — it  flashed  across  her  in  a  moment 
— he  was  burning  Norma's  letters.  Defeated  and 
broken,  she  sank  back  with  a  wail  on  to  her  bed.  She 
lay  there  sobbing,  until  at  last,  when  the  morning 
sun  was  filling  her  room  with  its  brilliance  and 
warmth,  bathing  her  tired,  inert  body  with  its  radi- 
ance, she  heard  his  door  open  and  close,  his  feet 
upon  the  corridor,  and  a  decisive  thud  as  the  front 
door  shut  behind  him. 


CHAPTER  V 

He  went  out.  The  sun  was  already  hot,  but  there 
was  a  fresh,  invigorating,  dancing  breeze.  Rolling 
home  in  cars,  taxis,  or  dilapidated  four-wheelers 
were  many  of  the  more  ardent  Spirits  who  had 
stayed  at  the  Ball  to  the  bitter  end.  He,  in  other 
circumstances,  would  have  been  one  of  them.  It 
was  odd  to  think  that  what  had  happened  to  him 
had  only  occurred  during  -the  last  half  of  a  dance,  a 
prolonged  "  sitting-out."  But  the  glow  of  advent- 
ure now  throbbed  in  his  veins  :  he  stepped  on  air, 
he  was  free  to  do  what  he  liked.  He  hurried  down 
Park  Road  with  no  definite  object  in  view ;  he  did 
not  know  where  he  was  going,  he  only  knew  that  he 
was  escaping  for  good  from  all  the  people  he  had 
ever  known — from  his  old  life,  from  every  tie. 

This  bright,  sunny  morning  he  felt  himself  born 
again.  He  was  walking  off  into  the  world  to  have 
a  look  at  it.  He  thought  of  going  to  Kensal  Rise 
or  to  Portugal,  two  places  which  had  stuck  in  his 
mind  for  years  ;  he  wanted  to  see  both,  for  different 
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reasons.  Then  he  thought  of  France — the  prom- 
ised land — and  found  himself  in  the  Marylebone 
Road.  It  was  about  half-past  six  now,  and  there 
were  one  or  two  pedestrians  here.  He  could  see 
them  in  front  of  him.  All  were  walking  quickly, 
and  two  were  carrying  bags.  He  followed,  quite 
prepared  to  be  blown  in  any  direction  by  any  gust 
of  coincidence. 

On  they  went,  the  two  men,  with  luggage  in  their 
hands,  on  into  the  Euston  Road,  past  the  dingy  yards 
of  monumental  masons,  across  the  bottom  of  the  Tot- 
tenham Court  Road,  on  to  Euston  and  St.  Pancras. 
They  were  catching  a  train !  He  grew  deliciously  ex- 
cited at  the  thought,  transferred  his  suit-case  from 
the  right  hand  to  the  left,  and  hurried  on  to  overtake 
the  nearest  of  the  two  individuals  whom  his  released 
fancy  had  endowed  with  so  much  importance. 

"  Excuse  me,  sir,"  he  said,  as  the  man  turned 
down  towards  Euston,  "  are  we  late  for  the  train  ?  " 

He  chuckled  at  the  absurdity  of  his  own  question. 
He  had  not  the  least  idea  what  train  the  man  could 
be  trying  to  catch,  nor,  what  could  be  its  probable 
destination  ;  and  he  had  no  notion  what  kind  of  in- 
dividual it  was  that  he  was  addressing.  The  man 
was  almost  hidden  in  an  immense  coat,  the  turned- 
up  collar  of  which  completely  concealed  his  features  ; 
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but  when  Tim  spoke,  out  popped,  like  a  Jack-in- 
the-box,  a  little  round  red  face,  adorned  with  white 
moustaches  which  drooped  almost  to  the  luxuriant 
extent  of  the  Dundreary  whiskers  of  the  last  century. 

"  How  should  I  know?  "  replied  the  moustachioed- 
one  in  a  voice  resembling  the  chirrup  of  a  small  bird. 
"There  is  generally  a  train  at  this  hour  in  the  morn- 
ing. If  you  go  to  the  station  about  seven  you  can 
usually  rely  on  catching  something." 

"  Ah  !  "  said  Tim,  barely  able  to  restrain  him- 
self from  saluting  the  little  man  as  a  fellow-enthu- 
siast. "  That  is  exactly  what  I  feel.  It  is  such  fun 
just  to  go  to  a  station  to  catch  something.  Of  course, 
it  is  only  when  you  get  to  the  end  of  your  journey 
that  you  realise  what  you've  caught." 

"  I'm  going  north,  though,"  came  the  answer. 
"  You  are  safe  to  get  north  fromEuston,  though  some 
of  the  trains  take  a  long  time  about  it.  I've  a 
business,  you  see,"  he  said ;  "  that's  why  I  don't 
care.  The  world,"  he  went  on,  suddenly  lifting  a 
small  hand  out  of  his  pocket  and  pointing  up  to- 
wards the  sky — "  the  world  is  my  hoyster.  I  travel 
for  '  Price's  Purgatols.'  Have  you  ever  tried  them, 
sir  ?  " 

They  were  now  just  entering  the  station,  and  as 
the  people  in  front  were  running  violently,  the 
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discussion  of  "  Price's  Purgatols  "  lapsed,  and  the 
two  followed  the  general  crowd.  Tim  bolted  on,  with 
his  new  companion  panting  by  his  side,  and  they 
managed  to  get  into  a  third-class  carriage  of  the 
train,  which  was  drawn  up  at  the  main  departure 
platform,  just  as  it  started.  The  train  was  not 
crowded  ;  the  carriage  happened  to  be  empty. 

"  Phew !  "  said  the  prophet  of  "  Price's  Purga- 
tols," as  he  put  down  his  bag  and  opened  his  coat  at 
the  neck  and  settled  himself  in  his  corner.  "  Heaven 
knows  where  we  are  going  to  now.  My  name's 
Barnstable,  at  your  service." 

For  a  moment  Tim  could  hardly  speak,  but  sat 
with  round  eyes  looking  at  the  man  in  front  of  him, 
and  began  to  pinch  himself  to  see  if  he  were  really 
there.  He  had,  indeed,  all  in  a  moment  stepped 
into  an  unknown  world,  and  the  feeling  that  it  was 
impossible  to  foretell  what  would  happen  next,  the 
exact  thrill  of  anticipation  caused  by  this  eccentric 
journey,  he  had  not  experienced  since  his  school- 
days, when  all  journeys  by  train  partook  of  the 
nature  of  adventures. 

"  Have  you  heard  of  our  '  Purgatols'  ?  "  said 
Mr.  Barnstable,  breaking  into  his  reverie.  "  They 
are  wonderful  good  for  all  complaints.  You  would 
hardly  believe,  sir,  how  popular  they  are  in  different 
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parts  of  England.  Only  the  other  day  at  Mold 
there  was  quite  a  demonstration. 

"  At  Mold,"  said  Tim.  "  How  delicious  it  would 
be  just  to  step  into  a  train,  and  after  a  while  to 
arrive  at  Mold.  I  love  new  places " 

"  And  so  do  I,"  said  the  stranger.  "  I  don't  care 
where  I  goes.  You  would  not  think,  old  as  I 
am,  how  I  enjoy  these  journeys.  I  have  been  on 
the  road  now  for  nearly  thirty  years  with  '  Price's 
Purgatols,'  and  I  am  not  tired  of  it  yet.  Ah !  if  I 
could  only  travel  in  France.  But  my  people  are  so 
conservative,  I  can't  get  them  to  extend  the  busi- 
ness on  the  Continent." 

"  But  why  not  ?  "  said  Tim.  "  Surely  there 
would  be  a  terrific  sale  in  France  for  such  a  prepara- 
tion, if  it  were  properly  pushed." 

"  Ah,  France " — Mr.  Barnstable's  bright  eyes 
took  on  a  rapturous  expression  as  he  mouthed  the 
word — "  I  wonder  if  I  shall  ever  get  there  before  I 
die  ?  " 

He  sat  so  long  staring  out  of  the  window  that 
Tim,  who  had  already  begun  to  yawn,  stretched  him- 
self at  full  length  on  the  seat,  and  within  a  few 
minutes  was  sleeping  the  sleep  of  sheer  exhaustion. 
When  Mr.  Barnstable  recovered  himself,  after  feast- 
ing his  imagination  on  the  fair  fields  of  France,  he 
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was  confronted  with  the  prostrate  figure  of  his  com- 
panion. He  tugged  at  his  long  moustaches  and 
reflected.  Here  was  a  surprising  development. 
Putting  his  hand  into  his  spacious  pocket  and  pull- 
ing out  fifty  copies  of  a  leaflet  concerning  the  virtue 
of  "  Price's  Purgatols,"  he  caressed  them  with  an 
emaciated  hand  and  laid  them  on  the  seat  by  his 
side.  Then  he  refixed  his  tie-pin  by  the  aid  of  the 
glass,  and  cleared  his  throat.  With  a  further  glance 
at  the  sleeper,  and  a  hurried  look  out  of  both 
windows  and  round  the  compartment,  he  laid  him- 
self out  also  at  full  length  on  the  seat,  and  was  in  a 
very  short  time  snoring  like  an  Ephesian. 

Swiftly  in  the  early  sunshine  the  train  rushed 
through  the  suburban  stations  without  a  stop.  It 
was  a  curious  sight  for  any  stray  gods  who  might 
have  been  about  in  the  early  morning,  and  who  might 
have  looked  into  the  compartment  and  observed  its 
contents.  Mortals  are  often  mad,  but  perhaps  it  is 
only  through  their  madness  that  they  ever  come  near 
being  divine  !  It  was  not  a  god,  however,  who  first 
peered  in  upon  their  idyllic  slumbers  at  Bletchley. 
It  was,  in  fact,  a  guard. 

"  Where  for,  please  ?  "  he  cried  in  stentorian 
tones,  but  as  no  notice  was  taken  of  him  by  the 
occupants  of  the  carriage,  he  merely  pulled  his 
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beard,  and,  scratching  his  head  meditatively,  passed 
on. 

The  respect  which  people  have  instinctively  for 
sleep  safeguarded  them  from  interruption,  and  as 
the  train  was  abnormally  empty,  they  passed,  in 
an  unconscious  condition,  through  Northampton, 
Rugby,  Stafford,  and  Crewe  to  Warrington. 

It  was  now  well  past  noon,  and  the  hot  sunshine 
burnt  through  the  windows  into  the  carriage.  At 
this  grimiest  of  stations  there  was  a  crowd  of  miners 
going  to  a  local  cricket  match.  All  the  third  class 
carriages  were  invaded,  including  the  one  which 
contained  the  sleeping  forms  of  Tim  and  Mr.  Barn- 
stable. 

"  After  you  with  the  seat,  guv'nor,"  said  a  stri- 
dent Lancashire  voice,  and  Tim  and  his  companion 
woke  simultaneously  and  jumped  up. 

The  miners  were  greatly  amused  to  see  them 
rubbing  their  eyes,  and  their  look  of  absolute  be- 
wilderment. It  was  some  time  before  Tim  realised 
where  he  was  and  how  he  had  managed  to  find  him- 
self in  that  galley.  He  had  not  the  least  idea  what 
station  it  was  to  which  Fate  had  brought  them,  and 
when  he  looked  out  and  read  the  name  "  Warring- 
ton,"  it  conveyed  nothing  to  his  mind.  The  general 
look  of  coal  and  grime  about  everywhere  suggested 
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a  "  black  country."  He  looked  across  quickly  at 
Mr.  Barnstable. 

"  Shall  we  get  out  here  ?  "  he  asked. 

As  soon  as  he  had  spoken,  he  was  amazed  to  find 
that  he  had  taken  it  for  granted  that  his  ways  and 
the  commercial  traveller's  would  lie  together.  Mr. 
Barnstable,  however,  seemed  quite  naturally  to  have 
accepted  the  situation. 

"  Oh,  you  leave  it  to  me,  sir,"  he  said.  "  We 
won't  stop  here.  This  is  a  dirty  country — I  know 
it.  Much  better  farther  on,  sir." 

The  guard,  who  came  round  to  punch  the  tickets, 
asked  them  perfunctorily  "  Where  f or  ?  "  Now, 
however,  the  question  was  one  of  terrific  impor- 
tance. "  Where  for,  indeed  ?  "  thought  Tim.  But 
rather  than  settle  the  question  himself,  he  left 
it  again  in  Mr.  Barnstable's  experienced  hands. 
Mr.  Barnstable's  treatment  of  the  situation  was 
masterly.  He  made  a  sound  into  his  mou- 
stache which  might  have  been  any  of  a  dozen 
stations  on  the  L.  &  N.-W.  Railway's  system.  The 
guard  made  a  guess  at  one,  and  repeated  it  in  the 
form  of  a  question  : 

"  Crowsport  ?  "    he  asked. 

"  Yes,  that's  right,"  chimed  in  Tim,  attracted  by 
the  name — "  Crowsport.  But  we  only  just  managed 
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to  catch  the  train  at  Euston,  and  then  I  fell  asleep. 
I  have  been  sleeping  ever  since,  so  we  haven't  any 
tickets,  but  I  suppose  we  can  pay  now  ?  "  he  said 
nervously,  producing  a  five-pound  note  from  his 
pocket-book. 

The  ticket  collector  eyed  the  two  of  them  in  the 
most  suspicious  manner.  It  was  evident  that  he 
thought  them  ripe  for  gaol. 

"  Don't  see  how  you  got  through  from  Euston 
without  showing  your  tickets,"  he  snapped  in  a  surly 
voice,  as  though  for  two  pins  he  would  call  the 
station-master  and  have  them  given  in  charge. 

"  Ah,  that  is  what  surprises  me,"  chirruped  Mr. 
Barnstable ;  "  indeed,  it's  a  very  singular  thing. 
Perhaps  if  these  gentlemen  had  not  got  into  the 
carriage " — he  indicated  the  miners,  who  were 
crowding  round  agog  with  interest — "  we  shouldn't 
have  awoke  even  now.  We  both  fell  fast  asleep 
soon  after  leaving  Euston,  and  I  suppose  the 
other  ticket  collectors  did  not  bother  to  wake 
us." 

"  You  wouldn't  have  got  past  me,  I  bet  a  dollar," 
said  the  official,  writing  out  the  receipts  on  the  form 
which  he  carried. 

Tim,  during  the  altercation,  had  been  half  amused 
and  half  embarassed,  and  it  was  with  genuine  relief 
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that  he  saw  the  collector  accept  his  money  and 
prepare  to  take  a  lenient  view  of  the  situation. 

"  Good  heavens  !  "  he  said,  as  they  steamed  out 
of  the  station,  "  that  man  had  evidently  no  taste 
for  adventure." 

"  No ;  they  are  a  wooden  lot,"  replied  Mr.  Barnstable. 
"  I  haven't  travelled  for  thirty  years  without  know- 
ing most  of  their  tricks.  Would  you  believe  me  ..." 

He  went  on  telling  an  interminable  story,  which 
Tim  would  have  given  anything  to  interrupt  in 
order  to  make  inquiries  about  Crowsport ;  but  he 
had  not  the  heart  to  break  into  this  flow  of  reminis- 
cence, and  they  had  reached  Preston  before  he  could 
get  a  word  in  sideways. 

"  What  sort  of  a  place  is  Crowsport  ?  "  he  asked 
at  last,  excitedly. 

"  Oh,  I  don't  know,"  said  Mr.  Barnstable— 
"  somewhere  north  of  Wigan,  I  think — somewhere 
on  the  coast  of  Cumberland.  I  have  never  been 
there,  and  the  places  in  England  I  can  say  that 
about  are  getting  fewer.  I'm  feeling  so  excited, 
you  wouldn't  believe." 

The  little  man's  eyes  shone,  and  he  rubbed  his  hands 
together,  as  a  glutton  might  at  the  prospect  of  an  ex- 
cellent dinner,  and  Tim  felt  sensibly  cheered  by  watch- 
ing him.  The  enthusiasm  of  age  it  has  been  remarked, 
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is  quite  as  catching  as  the  enthusiasm  of  youth — 
besides,  the  sudden  zest  for  seeing  life  and  exploring 
new  places,  which  the  events  of  the  last  few  hours 
had  given  Tim,  was  still  strong.  At  Preston  they 
managed  to  stay  the  claims  of  a  ravening  hunger,  and 
it  was  like  leaving  the  bottomless  pit  and  entering 
Paradise  when  they  left  behind  them  the  black  misery 
of  the  coal  districts  to  enter  the  beautiful  country  of 
North  Lancashire.  .  After  Lancaster  the  train  swept 
round  the  wide  expanse  of  Morecambe  Bay,  making 
for  Barrow  and  Carnforth,  to  the  beginning  of  what 
is  roughly  called  the  Lake  District. 

They  had  almost  given  up  Crowsport  as  being  a 
town  merely  existing  in  a  dream  mentioned  in  some 
dim,  psychic  adventure  by  a  celestial  railway  guard, 
when  all  at  once  the  train  drew  up  at  a  station — 
the  smallest  at  which  they  had  stopped.  It  was 
their  destination. 

With  beating  hearts  they  got  out  of  the  carriage 
and  entered  the  little  fishing  town.  The  day  had 
become  clouded  over,  and  there  was  now  a  strong, 
rather  bleak,  wind.  They  made  at  once  down  the 
winding  street  of  small  old  houses  to  the  sea.  There 
was  no  "  front  "  worthy  of  the  name,  for  Crowsport 
had  never  made  any  attempt  to  attract  visitors. 
Neither  its  best  houses,  nor  its  most  presentable 
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road,  looked  on  to  the  sea.  Indeed,  it  turned  its 
back  on  the  pitiless  waters  by  which  the  inhabitants 
made  their  living,  and,  like  the  psalmist,  lifted  up 
its  eyes  unto  the  hills,  which  rose  inland  to  the  ma- 
jestic heights  of  Scawfell  and  Great  Gable.  It  was 
high  tide,  and  the  sullen  waters  splashed  viciously 
on  the  shingle,  writhing  back  to  prepare  for  a  second 
and  angrier  attack.  A  bank  of  black  clouds  on  the 
horizon  lent  a  disturbing  gloom  to  the  whole  pros- 
pect, and  threw  into  vivid  relief  the  white  manes 
of  the  sea-horses,  which,  as  far  as  the  eye 
could  carry,  could  be  seen  surging  towards  the 
shore. 

"  Makes  one  feel  kind  of  queer,  don't  it  ?  "  said 
Mr.  Barnstable.  "  What  do  you  say  to  a  cherry- 
brandy  at  the  hotel,  if  there  is  one  ?  " 

A  cherry-brandy,  and  the  thought  of  that  fire 
which  is  usually  to  be  found  in  a  saloon  bar,  were  cer- 
tainly attractive,  and,  like  the  wise  little  town,  they 
too  turned  their  backs  on  the  sea  and  struck  inland 
to  find  the  Market  Square,  the  stone-paved  High 
Street,  and  the  roomy  bow-windowed  inn  which  for 
three  hundred  years  had  been  almost  the  only 
refuge  for  travellers  to  the  town. 

"  Ah,  this  is  better,"  said  Mr.  Barnstable,  as  they 
found  themselves  outside  the  door  of  the  "  George 
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and  Dragon."  "  It  puts  things  in  their  right  pro- 
portion again.  That  look  of  the  sea,  with  the  storm 
coming  on,  and  those  murderous  waves  stretching 
away  to  infinity,  made  one  think  of  death  and 
judgment  and  eternity.  One  doesn't  like  being 
reminded  of  those  sort  of  things  too  often." 

Tim  looked  sharply  at  the  speaker,  who  seemed 
suddenly  to  have  fallen  into  a  "  brown  study."  As 
in  a  dream,  Mr.  Barnstable  walked  into  the  saloon 
bar,  and  threw  out  the  surprising  question  (after 
remarking  to  the  barmaid,  "  Two  cherry-brandies, 
please  ") — "  Have  you  ever  read  Walt  Whitman, 
sir  ? 

"  Prais'd  be  the  fathomless  universe 
For  life  and  hope,  and  for  objects  and  knowledge  curious, 
And  for  love,  sweet  love—  but  praise  !  praise  !  praise  ! 
For  the  sure-en  winding  arms  of  cool-enfolding  death." 

Tim's  hand  shot  out  at  once.  "  I  should  think  I 
have,"  he  said  with  excitement. 

The  two  companions,  thrown  together,  curiously, 
by  chance,  looked  at  one  another  quizzically,  with 
a  searching  regard.  And  each,  apparently,  was 
satisfied  with  what  he  saw. 


CHAPTER  VI 

They  stopped  at  the  inn  that  night,  but  on  the 
following  day  Mr.  Barnstable  announced  his  in- 
tention of  looking  for  rooms. 

"  I  like  lodgings,"  he  remarked.  "  Going  into  an 
unknown  house  is  like  exploring  an  unknown  town. 
You  never  know  what  you  may  not  meet.  They 
are  a  funny  lot,  landladies." 

It  was  a  new  sensation  for  Tim,  and  somehow, 
quite  unquestioningly,  he  let  himself  be  guided  by 
his  elderly  and  experienced  friend. 

"  The  lodgings  won't  be  in  the  middle  of  the 
town,"  Mr.  Barnstable  observed,  out  of  the  wisdom 
of  his  accumulated  experience ;  "  they  will  be  near 
the  sea,  where  the  visitors  like  to  stay  in  August, 
and  they  ought  to  be  cheap  now,  as  it  is  only  May." 

He  led  the  way  from  the  stone-paved  High  Street 
in  the  direction  of  the  sea,  and  in  a  moment  or  two, 
sure  enough,  he  had  espied  a  long  row  of  respectable, 
comparatively  modern  houses,  jutting  out  endways 
towards  the  sea,  and  backing  on  to  the  broad  expanse 
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of  muddy  marshland  which  bordered  the  little  town 
on  the  northward  side.  The  row  of  houses  was 
called  "  Victoria  and  Albert  Terrace  ;  "  all  of  them 
were  built  of  brick  covered  over  with  plaster,  and  each 
—had  a  bay  window  draped  within  with  stiff  lace  cur- 
tains. The  plaster  had  already  begun  to  turn  that 
peculiar  grey  shade  which  is  the  essential  tint  of 
all  bleakness  and  desolation — suggestive  of  storm, 
draughts,  horror,  and  discomfort.  To  anyone  unac- 
quainted with  our  national  temperament,  this  replica 
of  a  street  in  Balham  or  some  other  London  suburb 
in  a  remote  north-country  seaport,  would  be  amaz- 
ing. Knowing  the  Provinces,  however,  Mr.  Barn- 
stable  accepted  it  as  a  matter  of  course. 

"  That  looks  the  best  of  them,  don't  you  think  ?  " 
said  he  to  Tim,  pausing  before  the  seventh  house 
in  the  terrace,  the  third  to  bear  a  little  oblong  card 
in  the  parlour  window,  inscribed  with  the  word 
"  Apartments." 

To  Tim,  one  of  the  little  houses  was  exactly  like 
another  ;  he  could  see  nothing  noticeably  welcom- 
ing in  No.  7.  He  bowed,  however,  to  his  companion's 
more  experienced  judgment  : 

"  Let  us  try  here,  then,"  he  said. 

"  Thought  so,"  whispered  Mr.  Barnstable  in  an 
aside,  as  the  door  opened  to  his  ring  and  displayed 
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a  decent  widow  with  pink  cheeks,  grey  hair,  and  a 
pervasive  effect  of  cleanliness. 

They  looked  over  the  rooms  solemnly,  Tim  trying 
in  a  rather  embarrassed  way  to  notice  without  star- 
ing, Mr.  Barnstable  frankly  inspecting  bed-springs, 
bed-linen,  window-curtains,  baths  and  sanitary 
arrangements,  like  any  mother  of  a  family. 

"  Well,  that's  what  I  call  really  nice  and  clean," 
he  remarked  to  Tim  at  the  end  of  his  survey,  much 
to  Mrs.  Thwaite's  delight.  "  What  do  you  say, 
sir  ?  " 

Tim,  who  had  been  rather  overcome  by  the  purple 
table-cloths,  lace  curtains  and  wax  fruit  in  glass 
cases,  but  had  discerned  also  the  wide  views  of  the 
sea  and  of  the  little  windswept  town  huddling  to 
gether  to  shelter  from  the  wind  at  the  hill's  foot, 
agreed  gladly  that  the  rooms  were  admirable. 

"  I  shall  be  out  most  of  the  day,  sir,  working  and 
going  my  rounds  ;  so  if  you  care  to  share  the  sitting- 
room  with  me,  I  shan't  trouble  you  much."  He 
said  it  so  nicely  and  frankly,  that  Tim  felt  quite  a 
pleasant  glow  of  friendliness,  and  immediately 
accepted  the  arrangement. 

Their  bedrooms  were  little  narrow  slits,  at  the 
back,  giving  a  wide  view  over  the  marshland.  The 
actual  back-gardens  of  these  houses  in  the  terrace 
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gave  on  to  a  brown,  muddy  creek,  which  wound  in 
zigzag  fashion  across  the  marsh,  and  twisted  away 
behind  into  the  hills.  It  went  near,  by  joining  the 
estuary  of  the  River  Usk,  to  making  Crowsport  into 
an  island.  One  or  two  flat-bottomed  boats,  used 
by  wild-fowl  shooters,  were  moored  in  the  stream 
within  view  of  the  windows,  from  which  also  could 
be  seen  the  most  marvellous  and  enthralling  sunsets. 
To  Tim,  the  charm  of  his  new  quarters  lay  largely 
in  their  very  strangeness.  They  were  anywhere  out 
of  his  world.  Whenever  he  looked  at  the  model  of 
the  three-masted  schooner  "  Nancy  Thwaite,"  which 
adorned  the  chimneypiece  in  the  sitting-room,  he 
was  thrilled  with  the  excitement  of  his  adventure. 
The  thought  of  having  once  more  successfully 
bolted  was  like  a  fire  in  his  veins  :  he  was  "  bucked 
up  "  as  though  he  had  suddenly  drunk  a  pint  of 
champagne.  A  curious  trait  in  his  character,  for 
a  modern  of  the  moderns,  was  a  capacity  for  living 
entirely  in  the  moment.  Hard  as  his  quarrel  with 
Mary  had  hit  him,  by  his  intense  curiosity  and  in- 
terest in  everything  in  life,  combined  with  an  effort 
of  will,  he  was  able  almost  completely  to  banish 
her  from  his  mind,  to  administer  to  himself  for  the 
moment  a  kind  of  mental  anaesthetic  which  made 
him  careless  of  the  pain  of  whose  presence  he 
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was  nevertheless  aware.  His  capacity,  moreover,  to 
enjoy,  remained  untouched. 

The  first  letters  that  he  wrote  in  his  new  quarters 
were  to  the  management  of  the  "  Mercure  de 
France,"  of  which  paper  he  was  an  abonne  and  an 
enthusiastic  reader,  giving  his  change  of  address,  as 
it  was  approaching  the  middle  of  the  month  ;  and  to 
his  tobacconist  for  a  pound  of  his  favourite  smok- 
ing mixture.  When  the  latter  arrived  he  filled  his 
tobacco-pouch  and  went  for  long  walks,  swinging  his 
ash  plant  and  taking  great  strides,  his  black  eyes 
darting  from  side  to  side,  missing  nothing — bold 
and  adventurous  in  a  jolly  world.  He  never  in- 
truded on  Mr.  Barnstable's  occupations,  observing  in 
that  respect  a  perhaps  unnecessary  delicacy ;  for 
"  Price's  Purgatols,"  and  his  means  of  purveying  it 
and  increasing  its  sales,  was  one  of  the  topics  on 
which  the  old  man  most  loved  to  dilate.  He  had  a 
large  consignment  of  yellow  leaflets  among  his 
luggage,  and  a  little  duplicating  order-book,  with 
silvery  paper  at  each  end  in  which  to  preserve  the 
carbon  sheet.  With  this  order-book,  after  liberally 
supplying  the  houses  in  the  vicinity  with  the 
notices  describing  how  "  Price's  Purgatols,"  the  cen- 
tury's miraculous  cure,  removed,  in  a  twinkling, 
spots,  eczema,  indigestion,  kidney  troubles  and 
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that  "  tired  feeling,"  he  would  go  to  a  chemist's 
shop,  or  that  of  some  less  reputable  dealer  in  reme- 
dies, and  book  orders,  which  he  forwarded  to  his 
principal,  who  resided,  by  some  curious  chance,  in 
Southampton. 

Establishing  "  agencies  "  was  his  great  occupa- 
tion. Apparently  he  owned  a  share  in  the  business 
on  which  he  subsisted,  and  it  seemed  evident  to 
Tim  that  the  old  man  must  spend  in  travelling  as 
much  as  he  could  possibly  gain  for  his  firm  by  his 
agencies.  This  view,  that  the  dissemination  of 
knowledge  about  "  Price's  Purgatols,"  on  Mr.  Barn- 
stable's  part,  was  just  a  fantastic  hobby  which 
managed  to  pay  its  expenses,  lent  an  added  touch 
of  piquancy  to  a  character  which  delighted  him 
enough  already. 

They  got,  after  a  while,  into  the  habit  of  going  for 
walks  together,  first  of  all  on  business;  for  Mr. 
Barnstable  had  soon  exhausted  the  possibilities  of 
Crowsport  in  regard  to  patent  medicines,  and  was 
engaged  in  paying  systematic  visits  to  the  neigh- 
bouring villages.  Finally,  when  the  claims  of  "  Pur- 
gatols "  no  longer  offered  the  shadow  of  an  excuse 
for  lingering,  for  pleasure.  The  fresh  charm  of 
Crowsport  in  May  was  undeniable.  The  stone-paved 
streets  and  pavements  looked  always  as  if  a  deluge 
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of  rain  had  washed  over  them,  followed  at  once  by 
bright  sunshine  which  dried  them  clean  and  white, 
and  a  gentle  salt  breeze  seemed  always  to  be  coming 
in  from  the  sea. 

At  the  back  of  the  town  a  long  hill  rose  up 
steeply.  In  some  places  the  bold  face  of  the  rock 
burst  out  naked  ;  but  the  greater  part  of  the  slope 
was  densely  wooded.  Once  on  the  top  of  the  hill, 
the  climber  found  himself  on  a  broad,  desolate 
moor,  stretching  for  miles  right  up  to  the  beginning 
of  the  great  passes  into  Ambleside  and  Kendal. 
For  the  ordinary  traveller  the  road  up  to  the 
passes  lay  on  the  lower  level,  along  by  the 
side  of  the  Usk.  This  little  river  came  pounding 
down  from  the  slopes  of  Scawfell,  making  deep 
pools,  so  clear  that  every  stone  on  the  bottom  could 
be  counted,  and  bubbling  over  and  between  masses 
of  rock  until  it  spread  itself  out  at  Crowsport  over 
the  warm  sand  of  its  estuary. 

Barnstable  and  Tim  were  both  very  fond  of  the 
river  road.  On  the  left  rose  the  wooded  slope  of  the 
hill,  on  which  the  bracken  grew  more  than  waist  high, 
while  on  the  right-hand  side  the  little  river  brawled 
and  splashed  its  way  down  to  the  sea,  subsiding 
every  now  and  then,  with  a  swirl  and  gurgle,  into  a 
long  pool  hollowed  out  of  the  rock.  They  would  often 
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come  and  sit  all  day,  smoking  in  the  sun  by  the  water's 
edge,  watching  the  speckled  trout  and  the  occasional 
majestic  blue  salmon  sailing  by  in  the  clear  water, 
in  a  companionable  silence.  They  became  fast 
friends  ;  the  idle  life  they  led  was  indeed  "  like  a 
pleasant  sleep,"  and  went  as  quickly ;  and  before 
they  knew  where  they  were,  their  first  month  at 
Crowsport  was  over  and  past. 


CHAPTER  VII 

It  was  a  June  night,  warm,  radiant,  and  bathed 
in  moonlight — the  moonlight  of  Maupassant's  story, 
"  Clair  de  Lune."  Sleep  was  out  of  the  question, 
and  so,  too,  was  staying  indoors.  Willy's  latest 
horror  and  Pierre  Louy's  "  Chansons  de  Bilitis,"  to- 
gether with  the  newest  cargo  from  the  library,  con- 
taining a  batch  of  novels  by  the  more  interesting 
writers  were  examined  and  rejected  in  turn.  The 
breeze  that  came  through  the  open  windows  of  the 
sitting-room  blew  aside  the  blind,  and  let  in  a  flood 
of  moonlight  which  seemed  to  make  a  mockery  of 
the  lamp,  its  pleasures  and  its  slaves. 

"  Father  William,"  said  Tim  to  Mr.  Barnstable, 
(whose  name  was  Christopher),  "  we  can't  stay  in  to- 
night, nor  go  to  bed.  Let  us  get  a  drink  at  the 
'  George  and  Dragon/  and  then  go  for  a  long 
walk."  He  pulled  up  the  blind  as  he  spoke  and  let 
in  the  full  splendour  of  the  night. 

"  Upon  me  Sam,  it  makes  one  restless,  Tim," 
Father  William  admitted,  searching  for  his  grey  felt 
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hat.  "  By  the  way,"  he  added,  "  haven't  we  been 
here  long  enough  ?  This  sort  of  night  makes  me  want 
to  take  to  the  road  and  rub  shoulders  with  people 
going  journeys.  '  Gad,  how  I  love  journeys  !  " 

"  Hullo,  here  are  the  two  adventurers,  plotting 
some  piracy  or  other,  or  I'll  be  damned,"  shouted 
the  local  doctor  when  they  entered  the  bar.  "  Come 
and  have  a  drink,  and  tell  the  news." 

Everybody  beamed  at  them,  for  during  their  brief 
stay  in  the  town  they  had  made  themselves  very 
popular.  Mr.  Barnstable  had  a  special  knack  of  getting 
on  the  right  side  of  a  saloon  bar.  In  a  moment  of  ex- 
treme confidence  he  boasted  that  he  could  get  him- 
self stood  drinks — if  he  wanted  them — in  any  bar  in 
England,  Scotland,  or  Ireland.  It  was  rather  a 
charming  accomplishment,  but  when  examined  it 
was  found  to  consist  principally  in  being  able  to 
utter  the  right  kind  of  stale  jest,  and  looking  like  a 
"  good  sort." 

"  Been  sending  any  more  of  us  to  a  purer  land  to- 
day, doctor  ?  "  he  asked  with  a  twinkle,  as  he  lifted 
his  whisky  to  his  lips. 

A  roar  of  laughter  greeted  this  sally,  at  which  the 
doctor  seemed  the  most  amused  of  any.  He  was  a 
typical  good  fellow,  with  a  red  face  and  sandy  hair, 
dressed  in  riding-breeches,  with  a  white  stock  and  a 
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rather  horsey  tie-pin.  You  would  have  said  he  was 
either  a  vet.  or  an  honest  bookmaker.  The  other 
people  in  the  bar  were  the  landlord,  who  was  in  his 
shirt-sleeves,  presumably  in  order  to  drink  his  beer 
more  freely ;  two  tradesmen  with  side-whiskers ; 
a  seafaring  man,  morose  and  rather  difficult  to  place 
(he  might  have  been  the  captain  of  a  small  tramp 
steamer  who  had  straggled  down  from  Whitehaven)  ; 
a  young  man,  the  son  of  a  neighbouring  landowner  ; 
and  a  curiously  unprepossessing  individual  sitting  in 
a  state  of  drunken  stupor  in  an  arm-chair  just  under- 
neath the  red-curtained  casement  window.  The  jaw 
and  thick  underlip  of  this  last  personage  hung  down  ; 
he  was  breathing  heavily,  and  had  an  expression  at 
once  animal  and  cunning. 

"  Who's  that  ?  "  Tim  asked  the  doctor,  nodding  in 
the  direction  of  the  object  on  the  chair  in  a  mildly 
curious  mood. 

"  Oh,  that !  "  replied  the  doctor  contemptuously — 
"  that's  Bob  Calder.  He  married  a  shrew  and  has 
become  an  alcholic.  Got  a  niece  on  his  hands  too — 
his  wife's.  Rum  girl ;  I  believe  they  take  it  in  turns 
to  beat  her.  Not  nice  to  look  at,  is  he  ?  " 

It  was  nearly  eleven,  and  after  another  whisky  and 
soda  Tim  and  Barnstable  strolled  out  into  the  de- 
serted gleaming  road,  after  making  uproarious 
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adieux  amid  the  denouements  of  half  a  dozen 
droll  stories  which  were  all  being  told  at  once  for 
their  benefit. 

"  Gad  !  "  said  Father  William,  mopping  his  brow, 
"  it's  better  out  here.  I  should  like  to  go  on  walking 
until  the  morning — right  on  and  on." 

They  strolled  to  the  end  of  the  High  Street,  to  the 
harbour  where  the  little  fishing  vessels  and  coasting 
schooners  were  lying  stranded  on  the  mud,  waiting 
for  the  tides,  their  spars  and  rigging  black  and  sharply 
outlined  against  the  radiant  sky.  Then  they  turned 
off  to  the  left,  looked  down  the  white  road  that 
led  inland,  up  the  valley,  by  the  side  of  the  Usk,  and 
quickened  their  paces. 

"  Let  us  go  beyond  our  usual  beat,"  said  Tim  ;  "  I 
don't  feel  a  bit  tired." 

"  I  can  always  walk  better  at  night,"  said  Mr. 
Barnstable.  "  Cooler,  I  suppose.  But  that  can't  be 
the  only  reason.  Something  about  the  night  itself. 
It  makes  one  dream,  and  then  one  doesn't  notice." 

They  relapsed  into  silence,  each,  perhaps,  to  his 
own  dreams,  until  they  had  passed  the  farthest  point 
on  the  road  that  they  had  yet  reached  in  their  day- 
light rambles. 

They  might  have  gone  on  indefinitely  without 
talking,  had  not  the  same  phenomenon  arrested 
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them  both  suddenly,  stock  still,  at  the  same 
spot,  and  brought  them  back,  with  strung,  tense 
nerves,  to  earth.  It  was  in  a  lonely  part  of  the  road, 
at  a  point  where  it  had  deserted  the  strict  course  of 
the  river — which  here  made  a  wide  and  unnecessary 
bend — in  order  to  go  more  directly.  On  the  left, 
nestling  under  the  hillside  behind  a  long,  gleaming 
white  wall,  was  a  stone  house,  like  a  superior  farm- 
house or  small  manor.  There  was  a  gate  at  either 
end  of  the  wall,  hung  between  two  gate-posts  of 
brick- work,  each  of  which  was  surmounted  by  a  solid 
ball  of  granite.  A  carriage  would  enter  at  one  gate, 
draw  up  at  the  front  door,  and  depart  by  the  other 
without  turning  round. 

What  brought  Mr.  Barnstable  and  Tim  to  such  a 
sudden  stop  just  outside  the  further  of  the  two  gates, 
was  a  loud  scream,  followed  by  a  series  of  tremend- 
ous thumps  and  bangs,  that  burst  jaggedly  through 
the  stillness  of  the  night.  They  stood  listening, 
breathless  with  excitement,  half  inclined  to  walk 
straight  up  to  the  house  to  investigate.  There  was 
silence  for  a  while,  and  then  an  unexpected  gust  of 
shrill  but  merry  and  infectious  laughter,  followed  by 
more  shrieks  and  more  bangs  and  a  sudden  babel  of 
loud  talking  and  shouting.  The  effect  of  these  discor- 
dant noises  was  exaggerated  and  alarming,  so  far  out 
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of  the  world,  and  at  that  hour.  It  was  uncanny.  There 
was  a  touch  of  wizardry,  too,  in  the  surroundings,  in 
the  wild  river,  the  dark  woods,  and  the  far-stretching 
moorland. 

"  Here  is  an  adventure,  Father  William,  "said  Tim 
in  a  somewhat  agitated  voice.  "  It  sounds  like  a 
murder.  Let  us  wait  a  second  or  two  and  investi- 
gate." 

They  waited  by  one  of  the  gate-posts,  hidden  in 
the  shadows  and  peered  round  at  the  long  stone  house 
framed  in  black  trees,  which  stood  out  so  white 
in  the  moonlight.  The  angry  voices  still  continued, 
varied  by  occasional  bangs  and  screams — and  that 
astonishing  laughter. 

Suddenly  the  front  door  opened,  a  shaft  of  yellow 
light  struggled  with  the  white  glare,  and  they  could 
hear  the  young,  fresh  voice  of  a  girl  using  horrible 
language. 

"  Did  him  good,  the  blasted  little  toad !  "  they 
heard  the  unknown  shouting  at  the  unknown.  Then, 
in  a  second,  the  door  was  banged  to,  and  a  lithe 
figure  came  at  full  tilt  down  the  drive  and  landed  it- 
self with  great  violence  into  Tim's  arms. 

It  was  a  girl  of  about  sixteen,  rather  tall  for 
her  age,  slim.  She  had  no  hat  on,  and  her  long, 
dusky  hair  hung  all  loose  and  tangled  over  her 
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shoulders.  Her  eyes  shone  in  the  moonlight  like 
dark  pools,  and  she  panted  for  breath. 

"  Oh  !  "  she  gasped,  as  she  disengaged  herself 
from  Tim's  involuntary  embrace.  "  I  didn't  see 
there  was  anyone  there.  Please  let  me  go." 

He  could  see  that  she  was  frightened. 

"  If  you  will  assure  me  you  haven't  murdered  any- 
body," Tim  answered,  laughing. 

The  laugh  was  an  introduction,  and  established 
confidence  in  a  flash.  The  girl  no  longer  feared  that 
she  had  fallen  among  thieves,  or  worse. 

"  No  such  luck  !  "  she  replied.  "  But  quick,  here 
they  are — tell  'em  I've  gone  to  Crowsport." 

She  darted  off  in  the  exactly  opposite  direction 
from  Crowsport,  while  almost  simultaneously  from 
the  door  of  the  house  burst  a  singular  procession  of 
individuals,  headed  by  a  tall,  angular  woman  carry- 
ing a  heavy  stick.  Her  hat  had  been  grasped  and 
stuck  on  in  such  a  hurry  that  it  had  got  seriously  lop- 
sided, and  suggested  that  she  had  just  been  thrown 
out  of  a  saloon  bar.  After,  came  two  female  servants 
and  a  middle-aged  man,  probably  a  gardener,  while  a 
whimpering  boy  of  perhaps  ten  or  twelve  years  old 
brought  up  the  rear.  They  were  all  in  different 
stages  of  undress. 

"  You  there  !  "  said  the  leader  of  the  party  to  Mr. 
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Barnstable,  who  was  standing  now  in  the  middle  of 
the  road  with  Tim.  "  Did  you  see  a  girl,  with  no  hat 
on,  come  out  here  just  now  ?  And  if  so,  can  you  tell 
us  in  which  direction  she  went  ?  " 

The  woman,  who  had  large  prominent  teeth  and  a 
voice  like  a  grind-saw,  was  still  heaving  and  choking 
with  emotion,  so  that  she  could  hardly  speak. 

"  Well,  ma'am,"  said  Mr.  Barnstable,  deliberately 
rubbing  his  chin  and  pulling  at  his  white  moustaches, 
"  I  rather  fancy  we  did  see  something  of  the  sort, 
now  I  come  to  think  of  it." 

This  answer  exacerbated  the  woman  to  the  point 
of  madness,  so  that  she  simply  stood  looking  at 
Father  William,  speechless  with  wrath.  It  was  a 
very  ugly  sight. 

"  Well,  I  say,  guv'nor,"  said  the  gardener  to  Tim, 
"  which  way  did  she  go  ?     I  suppose  you  noticed  ?  " 
"  She's  a  thief  and  a  murderess — "  shouted  Mr. 
Barnstable's  opponent,  who  had  now  found  her  voice. 
"  She  ought  to  be  in  gaol.     Which  way  did  she  go  ?  " 
Mr.  Barnstable  looked  inclined  still  to  hedge  and 
prevaricate,  but  Tim  stepped  in  with  the  bold  men- 
dacity of  youth  : 

"  She  ran  off  towards  Crowsport,"  he  asserted  with 
conviction.     "  She  can't  be  very  far  round  that  cor-x 
ner  even  now." 
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Accepting  his  statement  at  once,  the  gaunt  woman, 
accompanied  by  the  gardener,  darted  off  without 
a  word.  The  two  servants  and  the  whimpering  little 
boy  stood  looking  after  them,  but  did  not  follow. 

"  Lord,  she  was  a  terror !  "  said  one  of  the 
servants,  the  fatter  of  the  two,  who  was  probably 
the  cook.  "  She  pretty  near  half  killed  the  pore 
child  here.  Waking  us  all  up  in  the  middle  of  the 
night — the  idea."  The  "  pore  child  "  began 
whimpering  again,  at  this,  to  attract  sympathy. 
Suddenly  the  other  servant  shouted  : 

"  Look  !     Who's  that  ?     Why,  it's  the  master." 

Shambling  along  the  roadway,  lurching  from  side 
to  side,  came  the  animal  form  of  the  man  Tim  had 
inquired  about  at  the  "  George  and  Dragon  " — Mr. 
Robert  Calder.  His  jaw  hung  open  and  he  was 
gibbering  to  himself. 

"  Ugh  !  I'm  going  in,"  said  the  cook.  "  /  ain't 
going  to  put  him  to  bed — not  me." 

The  two  women  and  the  little  boy  hurried  back  to 
the  house,  and  as  neither  Mr.  Barnstable  nor  Tim  was 
anxious  to  stop  and  render  first-aid  to  such  a  hideous 
object  as  '  the  master,'  they  moved  on  and  walked 
briskly  down  the  road  till  they  got  about  half  a  mile 
past  the  house.  Then  they  slowed  up  and  lighted 
cigarettes. 
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"  Well,  that's  a  rum  go,"  said  Tim  ;  "  the  quaint- 
est entertainment  I  ever  stepped  into.  I  don't 
wonder  the  girl  did  a  bunk  from  such  an  aunt  and 
uncle.  Fancy  that  drunken  swine  and  that  gaunt 
hag  in  loco  parentis.  Well,  we  sent  them  quite 
cheerfully  in  the  wrong  direction,  didn't  we  ?  " 

"  Naughty  liars  !  " 

The  words  came  briskly  into  their  conversation 
from  close  at  hand,  from  among  the  trees  and  under- 
wood on  the  right-hand  side,  between  the  road  and 
the  river,  and  were  followed  by  the  infectious  laugh. 

"  Gad,  there  she  is  !  "  With  the  ardour  of  youth 
Tim  dashed  off  in  pursuit.  Racing  through  the 
trees  they  went,  leaping  through  the  bracken,  which 
came  sometimes  almost  up  to  the  chin.  The  Ode 
beginning  "  Vitas  hinnuleo  me  similis  Chloe"  came 
into  his  head  as  he  panted  on. 

She  ran  like  a  wild  thing,  a  nymph  of  Artemis,  and 
whenever  he  got  near,  the  branches  that  she  released 
flew  back  and  hit  him  in  the  face.  She  never  seemed 
to  grow  tired.  But  at  last  they  both  emerged  into  a 
comparatively  open  space  by  the  river,  where  only 
the  bracken  impeded  progress,  and  he  could  see  his 
quarry  some  distance  ahead.  He  put  on  a  final  spurt, 
breasted  the  fern  like  some  forest  animal,  and  put 
out  a  hand  to  grasp  her  shoulder.  In  doing  this  he 


AS   SOON    AS    SHE    REGAINED    HER    BREATH,    THE    GIRL   SAT    UP    AND 
CLASPED    HER    KNEES. 
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tripped  up,  and  as  he  retained  a  firm  hold  of  her,  the 
two  rolled  over  and  over  together  among  the  bracken. 
For  a  moment  they  lay  in  each  other's  arms,  too 
breathless  and  exhausted  to  speak ;  but  as  soon  as 
she  regained  her  breath,  the  girl  sat  up  and  clasped 
her  knees,  looking  over  her  shoulder  at  the  still 
recumbent  Tim. 

"  You  are  a  rotten  runner,"  she  said  ;  "  you  would 
never  have  caught  me  among  the  trees,  in  spite  of  my 
wearing  a  skirt  that  gets  in  the  way  of  my  legs.  If 
I  took  it  off  I  could  race  you  anywhere."  Tim  re- 
mained speechless.  "  I  say,  though,"  went  on  the 
Amazon,  "  it  was  jolly  decent  of  you  to  tell  all  those 
lies  to  my  aunt.  Whatever  made  you  do  it  ?  I 
suppose  she  told  you  I  was  a  murderess,  too  ?  " 

"  I  didn't  like  her  looks  as  much  as  yours,"  said 
Tim,  in  an  effort  at  gallantry  which  fell  absolutely 
flat.  "  Did  you  murder  anybody  ?  "  he  asked,  hastily 
covering  his  mistake. 

"  No,  not  exactly,"  she  laughed  ;  "  I  only  hit  that 
odious  little  boy  as  hard  as  I  could.  I  found  him 
making  a  beast  of  himself.  He  is  a  horrid  little  sneak." 

"  Did  it  hurt  him  ?  "  asked  Tim. 
'  Well,  you  see  it  was  a  sort  of  scratch,  really,"  she 
admitted,  "  and  he  bled  buckets." 

"  What  are  you  going  to  do  now  ?  " 
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"  Make  myself  comfy  for  the  night  soon.  I  love 
sleeping  in  the  open.  I  couldn't  go  back — never, 
never  as  long  as  I  live ;  I'd  sooner  die."  He 
noticed  that  she  shivered.  "  I  shall  walk  in  the 
morning  to  some  other  part  and  try  to  find  work. 
I'm  a  good,  strong  girl." 

"  But  you  haven't  a  hat,  or  any  luggage,"  Tim 
objected. 

She  hung  her  head. 

"  I  can't  go  back,"  she  repeated  obstinately — 
"  can  I  ?  " 

It  wasn't  for  him  to  say  she  could.  He  thought 
of  Bob  Calder  and  the  shrew. 

"  I  suppose  I  had  better  drown  myself,"  she  went 
on.  "  The  river  is  awfully  deep  just  over  there."  She 
picked  up  a  stone  and  threw  it  with  precision,  so  that 
it  fell  into  the  water  with  a  round  "  plomp." 
"  The  only  drawback  is  that  I  can  swim." 

There  was  silence  for  a  moment,  and  Tim,  who  was 
watching  her  with  all  his  eyes,  saw  a  large  tear  trickle 
down  one  cheek. 

"  Poor  kid,"  he  said,  "  no  one  can  say  you  haven't 
plenty  of  pluck." 

He  caught  hold  of  her  warm,  small  hand,  and,  as 
there  was  no  one  looking  and  the  moon  was  radiant 
and  caressing,  it  came  to  him  to  act  the  part  of  a 
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mother  and  father.  He  kissed  her  on  the  forehead 
as  he  might  have  kissed  a  little  child,  and  stroked  her 
arm.  She  responded  by  a  sudden  swift  acceptance  of 
him — a  lightning  intuition  that  he  was  trustworthy. 
When  she  turned  her  eyes  towards  him  and  smiled, 
it  was  as  if  they  had  really  known  one  another  for 
both  their  lifetimes. 

"  We  shall  have  to  see  what  we  can  do,"  he 
said  comfortingly.  "  By  the  way,  what's  your 
name  ?  "  he  asked,  with  an  access  of  friendly 
curiosity. 

"  Joanna  Fair.     And  yours  ?  " 
"  I've  got  four  long  ones.     Tim's  for  short." 
"  What  are  the  four  long  ones — Tim  ?  " 
' '  Henri- Anatole — Kingston-Campbell . ' ' 
"  Henri- Anatole  ?     Then  you  are  half  French,  like 
me.     My  mother  was  French." 
"  So  was  mine." 

"  What  fun,"  said  Joanna ;  "  and  how  jolly 
after  aunt,  who  thinks  all  French  people  are  fear- 
fully wicked  and  very  cowardly.  I  can  never  under- 
stand how  father  came  to  have  a  sister  like  aunt. 
He  loved  France,  and  used  to  read  heaps  of  French 
books,  you  know,  and  then  write  heaps  of  English 
ones.  .  .  He  and  mother  died  within  a  fortnight 
of  each  other,  three  years  ago  now.  .  ." 
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"  Shall  we  be  great  friends  ?  "  Tim  asked  suddenly, 
getting  on  to  his  knees  and  looking  at  her. 

They  remained  for  a  long  minute,  kneeling  in  front 
of  one  another  amid  the  bracken  like  four-footed 
creatures,  and  looking  steadily  into  each  other's  eyes. 
The  bright  river  splashed  and  murmured  a  few  feet 
away  from  them,  and  the  moon  bathed  them  in  light. 

"  Yes,  we  will,"  said  Joanna,  after  a  searching 
scrutiny.  "  We  will  be  friends  for  ever  and  ever." 
With  a  little  movement  of  an  impetuous  child  she  put 
two  warm  arms  round  his  neck,  drew  his  head  down 
to  hers,  and  gave  him  a  little  swift,  moist  kiss.  .  . 

"  Good  heavens  !  "  exclaimed  Tim,  as  a  thought 
suddenly  struck  him.  "  Are  you  aware,  Joanna, 
that  it's  well  on  towards  to-morrow  morning,  and 
that  I've  let  another  trusty  friend  stand  and  wait  for 
me  for  nearly  an  hour?  We  mustgo  and  look  for  him." 

"Is  he  nice  ?  "  said  Joanna. 

"  Yes,  he  is  very  nice.  He  has  a  white  moustache, 
and  you  will  have  to  adopt  him  as  a  sort  of  uncle." 

"  I  should  like  a  nice  uncle,"  said  Joanna  pensively. 

They  walked  quickly  back  to  the  road,  retracing 
their  steps  through  the  wood,  and,  sure  enough, 
sitting  smoking  a  pipe,  on  the  trunk  of  a 
felled  tree  by  the  wayside,  was  the  faithful  Mr. 
Barnstable. 
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"  I  hope  you  haven't  minded  waiting,  Father 
William,"  said  Tim  ;  "  but  I  have  captured  the 
young  woman,  and  we  have  made  friends." 

Father  William  cleared  his  throat  and  coughed 
with  delight,  but  could  not  think  of  a  remark. 

"  Let  me  introduce  you  formally.  Joanna,  this 
is  Mr.  Barnstable.  If  you  are  good,  perhaps  he  will  let 
you  call  him  Uncle  Christopher.  Father  William, 
this  is  Miss  Joanna  Fair,  who  has  decided  to  run 
away,  and  refuses  to  return  to  her  horrid  aunt  and 
uncle,  and  has  adopted  us  instead.  It  is  now  a 
quarter  to  one  a.m.." 

Father  William's  eyes  glistened  with  excitement. 
He  had  never  had  so  many  adventures  in  so  short  a 
space  of  time. 

"  For  the  time  being,"  he  suggested,  "  seeing  as 
it's  so  late,  she  could  have  my  room,  'and  I  could 
sleep  on  the  sofa  in  the  sitting-room  ;  then  we  could 
leave  by  the  first  train  in  the  morning." 

"  Oh,  I  dare  not  go  into  Crowsport,"  said  Joanna. 
"  Everyone  there  would  know  who  I  was.  We 
should  be  noticed  at  the  station,  and  they  would  send 
after  us.  I  know  they  will  try  to  get  me  back,  because 
they  are  awfully  stingy,  and  I  believe  they  get  some 
money,  for  looking  after  me,  from  somewhere.  No, 
I  must  just  stay  here." 
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"  But  you  can't  stay  all  alone  and  in  those  scanty - 
clothes — it  isn't  safe." 

"  Oh  yes,  I  shall  be  all  right" — Joanna  was  ada- 
mant— "  I  shall  go  down  to  the  bracken,  where  we 
were  just  now,  and  be  quite  warm." 

"  Have  my  coat,"  Tim  urged. 

"  No ;  you'll  want  it." 

"  Will  you  promise  not  to  run  away  if  we  go  and 
get  some  blankets  from  our  lodgings  ?  " 

"  All  right," — this  grudgingly. 

"  Very  well,  then,"  said  Tim.  "  Come  on,  Father 
William,  we  will  go  back  and  see  what  we  can  find." 

On  their  way  they  met  the  search-party  return- 
ing disconsolately,  and  vanished  into  the  under- 
wood skirting  the  road  to  let  them  pass. 

"  I  don't  think  the  old  girl  will  do  much  more 
hunting  to-night,"  said  Father  William.  "  Doesn't 
she  look  a  corker  ?  " 

When  they  reached  their  lodgings  they  let  them- 
selves in  with  the  latchkey  they  had  taken,  and 
went  upstairs  on  tiptoe.  In  the  sitting-room  they 
swathed  themselves  in  blankets  and  travelling-rugs 
— three  between  them — and  put  on  great-coats. 
Tim  stuffed  a  bottle  of  brandy  and  a  flask,  half  a 
packet  of  milk  chocolate,  and  a  big  chunk  of  bread 
and  cheese]  from  the  sideboard,  into  his  pockets, 
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while  Mr.  Barnstable  thoughtfully  put  into  his  some 
clean  pocket-handkerchiefs,  a  brush  and  comb,  and 
a  little  pocket  looking-glass. 

Heavily  laden,  they  made  slow  progress  along  the 
now  deserted  road,  past  the  white  stone  house  to  the 
spot  where  Joanna  was  waiting  for  them.  A  sus- 
picion of  dawn  was  already  beginning  to  break  in  the 
east  as  they  approached  the  spot  near  the  river  where 
they  had  left  their  charge.  When  they  reached  it, 
there  was  apparently  no  Joanna .  They  searched  with 
desperation  all  along  the  bracken.  At  last :  "Hullo, 
here  she  is  !  "  Tim  exclaimed. 

She  was  lying  fast  asleep  in  a  little  ferny  nest, 
breathing  evenly  and  gently,  looking  like  a  dark 
fairy  or  some  curious  nymph  of  the  woods — a  wild 
thing.  Father  William  and  Tim  knelt  down  on 
either  side,  and  gazed  with  curiosity  at  this  beauti- 
ful creature  of  their  adoption.  Then  with  gentle 
hands  they  folded  the  largest  rug  tenderly  round  her 
body  and  feet,  passed  another  one  under  her  head 
without  waking  her,  and  stole  away  to  sleep,  as  best 
they  might,  in  their  great-coats. 


CHAPTER    VIII 

The  bright  June  sunshine  illuminated  a  scene  curi- 
ously primitive.  Couched  on  a  bed  of  bracken,  pro- 
tected only  by  a  rug,  lay  a  beautiful  maiden  with 
dark  hair,  bright  cheeks,  and  dewy  eyelids,  breathing 
with  the  peaceful,  untroubled  regularity  of  youth. 
Removed  a  discreet  distance  from  the  girl  slept  two 
men,  one  elderly,  the  other  young.  One  of  them  was 
clad  in  a  large  ulster  with  the  collar  turned  up.  His 
face  was  enveloped  in  a  red  bandanna,  a  blanket  lay 
over  his  feet,  and  he  snored  stertorously.  Close  to 
his  head  lay  the  light-grey  felt  hat — the  shape  of  a 
pot-hat,  only  with  bevelled  edges — which  indicated 
his  indentity.  Near  by,  half  hidden  in  the  fern, 
lay  the  younger  of  the  two,  clad  also  in  an  ulster, 
but  with  his  cheeks  exposed  to  the  breezes.  His 
face,  as  he  slept,  wore  a  little  smile  :  he  looked 
happy  and  well.  At  his  feet  the  Usk  gurgled  and 
glittered  between  its  vivid  green  banks  ;  the  birds 
sang,  the  faint  mists  of  dawn  cleared  away  ;  every- 
thing sparkled. 

Joanna  woke.     She  looked  straight  in  front  of  her 
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for  a  minute  or  two,  through  the  fretted  green  of 
the  bracken,  at  the  blue,  shimmering  sky  ;  then  up 
at  the  sun.  Then  for  a  while  she  lay  back  with 
her  eyes  closed,  listening  to  the  chatter  of  the 
birds,  the  noisy  tread  of  the  grasshopper,  and  all 
the  little  humming,  buzzing  sounds  of  the  summer 
day.  .  -  .  . 

It  was  time  to  get  up.  Swiftly  she  threw  the 
hair  off  her  face,  jumped  to  her  feet,  stretched  her 
arms  above  her  head  till  her  fingers  met,  and  ran 
towards  the  river-bank  in  the  direction  of  the  pool. 
It  was  a  round  pool,  gently  shelving  at  first,  then 
sinking  suddenly  to  a  very  great  depth,  a  pool  of 
water  so  clear  that  the  stones  on  the  bottom  could 
be  counted  in  the  deepest  part,  every  fish  examined 
as  if  it  were  in  an  aquarium.  The  water  came  swirl- 
ing down  into  it  over  flat  ledges  of  rock,  after  passing 
through  a  long  gorge  and  over  a  stickle.  Warm  as  the 
weather  had  been,  the  water  of  the  stream  was  dis- 
tilled from  the  mountains,  and  icily  cold. 

Joanna  took  off  her  shoes  and  stockings,  and  put 
in,  like  Musidora,  a  pink  and  white  foot  ;  the  big 
salmon  swam  into  view  as  she  did  so.  With  a 
laugh  she  hastily  unhooked  her  skirt,  let  her  clothes 
sink  into  a  little  heap,  and  stepped  out  of  them,  her 
white,  admirably  poised  body  shining  in  the  sunlight. 
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She  stood  hesitating  for  an  instant  by  the  side  of 
the  water,  pinning  up  her  hair  into  a  knot  so  that  it 
should  not  get  into  her  eyes  when  she  swam,  when 
suddenly  she  remembered  that  the  friends  of  her 
adoption  might  be  in  the  neighbourhood.  Of  course, 
they  had  come  back  and  spread  that  rug  over  her. 
She  raced  back  over  the  bracken  to  the  little  bed 
of  fern  where  she  had  left  the  rug,  and  wrapped  it 
round  her  body.  Then  she  went  in  search  of  her 
protectors.  Tim  she  discovered  first,  and  woke  him 
by  prodding  him  with  her  bare  foot.  He  opened  his 
eyes  lazily,  then  started  and  stared  up. 

"  Good  Lord  !  "  he  gasped.  "  Great  is  Diana  of 
the  Ephesians !  " 

"  Good-morning,"  said  Joanna  composedly.  "I'm 
just  going  to  bathe,  so  I  had  to  wake  you  up  to  make 
you  promise  to  keep  your  eyes  shut." 

"  I  promise,"  Tim  replied.  "  At  the  first  splash 
my  eyes  are  sealed." 

"  No,  before  that,"  said  Joanna — "  as  soon  as  I 
call  out.  Where  is  Uncle  Christopher  ?  "  she  added. 

Tim  pointed  to  where  the  end  of  Mr.  Barnstable's 
boots  could  be  seen,  and  the  top  of  his  grey  felt 
hat,  and  watched  the  girl  scamper  towards  them 
with  swift  white  feet.  What  a  wild  thing  she  was  ! 

To  Uncle  Christopher,   Joanna  adopted  milder 
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methods.  She  knelt  down  by  his  side  and  gently  re- 
moved the  bandanna  from  his  face,  giving  him  a 
tickling  with 'one  of  his  white  moustaches.  Mr. 
Barnstable  stopped  snoring,  and  opened  a  mild,  light- 
blue  eye.  When  he  had  taken  in  the  extraordinary 
sight  before  him  of  a  young  lady  kneeling  by  his  side, 
her  knees  bare  and  a  blanket  held  loosely  round  her 
shoulders,  he  uttered  his  usual  exclamation  of  as- 
tonishment : 

"  Well,  bless  my  soul — upon  me  Sam  !  " 

"I'm  going  to  bathe,  Uncle  Christopher,"  Joanna 
explained,  "  and  I  only  woke  you  up  to  tell  you  not 
to  look." 

"  I  should  think  not,  my  dear,"  said  Uncle  Chris- 
topher. "  I'll  go  to  sleep  again  at  once.  Give  me  a 
call  when  it's  all  over." 

Without  more  ado  she  raced  to  the  bank,  gave  the 
warning  cry,  dropped  the  rug,  and  dived  into  the  icy 
and  crystalline  water.  There  was  a  tremendous 
splashing,  and  the  fat,  blue  salmon  waddled  into  his 
favourite  corner  beneath  an  overhanging  rock,  to 
look  on.  Tim  was  rather  envying  that  salmon  in 
his  heart  of  hearts.  The  ablutions  of  this  curious, 
self-unconscious  woodland  creature  were  short  but 
active.  She  swam  quickly  across  the  pool,  lay  on 
her  back  for  an  instant  in  the  sun,  and  then 
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emerged,  pink  and  glowing,  to  race  up  and  down  on 
the  grass. 

"  I  say,  I've  nothing  to  dry  with,"  she  called  out  to 
Tim,  adding  hastily,  as  Tim  automatically  opened  his 
eyes  to  reply ;  "  No,  you  must  not  look  till  I  tell  you." 

Tim  buried  his  face  in  the  grass  apologetically,  and 
held  up  a  tolerably  clean  pocket-handkerchief  with 
one  hand. 

"  Go  and  bag  Uncle  Christopher's,"  he  suggested, 
and  Joanna  took  the  hint,  bending  over  the  prostrate 
form  of  Mr.  Barnstable,  and  searching  in  his  pockets 
while  covering  him  with  drips. 

In  an  incredibly  short  space  of  time  she  was  dried 
and  in  her  clothes  again — that  is  to  say,  in  her  short 
blue  skirt  and  boyish  cotton  shirt.  She  did  not 
trouble  to  put  on  her  stockings. 

"  Now  you  can  have  yours,"  she  said  to  Tim,  when 
her  toilette  was  completed.  "  It  is  wonderful  how 
well  you  can  dry  with  a  hankie,  in  the  sun.  Uncle 
Christopher,"  she  called  out  with  a  silvery  laugh, 
"  bath's  ready  !  " 

"  No,  thanky,  my  dear,"  said  Uncle  Christopher: 
"  Mine's  twelve  inches  of  hot  water,  with  a  dash  of 
ammonia  in  it,  when  I  get  home.  We'll  go  and  see 
what  there  is  to  eat  while  Tim  has  a  splash." 

They  turned  their  backs  on  the  river,  and  Uncle 
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Christopher  searched  in  the  pocket  of  Tim's  coat  and 
produced  the  bottle  of  brandy,  the  milk  chocolate, 
and  the  bread  and  cheese,  and  discovered  also  the 
hand-glass,  the  pocket-comb,  and  the  clean  handker- 
chiefs in  his  own.  Joanna  made  an  attack  on  her 
hair,  which  she  quickly  restored  to  its  usual  state  of 
polite  disorder. 

"  We've  got  some  dry  hankies  here,"  she  called  out 
to  Tim,  who  was  puffing  along  on  the  bank,  trying  to 
find  something  to  dry  with.  She  deposited  them 
on  a  fern  and  departed,  while  he  mopped  himself 
hurriedly  and  got  into  his  shirt  and  trousers.  Then 
he  pursued  the  couple,  and  joined  them  round  the 
brandy  bottle. 

Uncle  Christopher  was  looking  at  himself  in  the 
glass,  straightening  out  his  hair,  combing  and  twist- 
ing his  white  moustaches  and  generally  repairing  the 
ravages  of  a  night  in  the  open. 

"  The  unfortunate  thing  is,"  he  remarked,  when 
Tim  sat  down  in  the  bracken,  "  that  we  have  nothing 
for  the  young  lady  to  drink  except  brandy  and 
water." 

"  Oh,  well,  it  will  do  us  all  good,"  said  Tim.  "  I'll 
go  and  get  some  water  from  the  stickle  in  the  flask- 
cup,  while  Jo  cuts  the  bread  and  butter." 

It  was  a  curious  petit  dtjeuner  sur  I'herbe  that  the 
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three  adventurers  swallowed  greedily  in  the  early 
morning  sunshine.  The  Swiss  milk  chocolate,  which 
Joanna  pounced  upon,  made  her  so  thirsty  that  she 
insisted  on  drinking  great  draughts  of  brandy  and 
water,  and  the  unaccustomed  stimulant  made  her 
eyes  flash  and  sparkle,  and  loosened  her  tongue. 
They  held  a  formal  council  of  war. 

"  I  shall  have  to  fly  over  the  hills,"  Joanna  re- 
marked with  emotion.  She  had  been  reading  "  Red 
Gauntlet."  "  I  dare  not  go  by  the  railway  from 
Crowsport,  because  they  will  be  on  the  lookout  for 
me  there.  Besides,  I  haven't  any  money.  I  shall 
have  to  go  up  north  to  Wastwater  and  Ennerdale, 
and  hide  somewhere,"  she  went  on  a  little  dolefully. 
"  But  where  do  we  come  in  ?  "  Tim  asked.  "  I 
thought  you  adopted  us.  Have  we  got  to  hide 
too  ?  " 

"  I  don't  see  why  you  need  be  horrid,"  said 
Joanna,  hanging  her  head  and  looking  away  with 
suddenly  heaving  bosom.  "  I  don't  want  to  be 
just  a  nuisance  to  a  soul.  ...  I  can  look  after 
myself  as  well  as  anybody." 

"  Hem,  hm  !  "  said  Uncle  Christopher,  clearing 
his  throat  and  tugging  at  a  white  moustache,  his 
white  bowler-topper  on  the  back  of  his  head  :  "  My 
dear,  of  course  you  can,  and  us  as  well.  Tim  and  I 
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want  looking  after  badly — 'pon  me  Sam  we  do. 
Don't  you  fret  yourself  you'll  be  a  nuisance,"  Don 
Christopher  Barnstable  de  la  Mancha  went  on,  "  be- 
cause you  won't.  We  love  adventures.  We'll  all 
escape  together." 

Tim  and  Joanna,  during  this  dialogue,  had  both 
been  looking  away  from  one  another  with  downcast 
heads. 

"  I  think  you  are  very  unkind,  Miss  Fair,"  said  Tim 
at  last,  "  after  you've  solemnly  sworn  to  be  friends 
for  ever  and  ever,  to  suggest  going  off.  I  didn't 
think  it  of  you." 

"  No,  missy,  nor  me  neither,"  added  Uncle  Chris- 
topher. 

Squashed  on  all  sides — to  her  evident  joy — 
Joanna's  unhappiness  disappeared  like  mist  in  the 
sunlight. 

"  I  think  you'd  better  adopt  me,  miss,  as  a  kind  of 
uncle  pro  tern,"  continued  Mr.  Barnstable ;  "  this  will 
make  things  feel  more  natural  and  proper-like. 
Now,  what  had  we  better  do  ?  We  don't  mind 
where  we  go,  do  we,  Tim  ?  We  can  go  anywheres, 
and  we  are  both  fairly  fed  up  with  Crowsport. 
Southampton's  my  'ome." 

"  Oh,  do  let  us  go  south,"  said  Joanna;  "  that  is 
nearer  France,  isn't  it  ?  That  would  be  lovely. 
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But  to  get  there  we  had  better  go  round  by  the  north, 
first.  They  will  be  watching  the  railway  at  all  the 
little  stations  towards  Barrow,  They  would  be  sure 
to  expect  someone  to  go  in  that  direction,  If  we 
walk  across  the  moors  towards  Seabridge,  we  shall 
get  away  unnoticed.  There  are  always  heaps  of 
visitors  at  Seabridge,  through  the  summer," 

Seabridge  was  in  truth  a  rapidly  rising  seaside  "  re- 
sort," with  golf  and  Palace  Hotels;  and  the  three  of 
them  would  attract  but  little  attention  at  its  station. 
"  But  first  of  all,  Tim  and  I  must  go  back  to  Crows- 
port,"  said  Uncle  Christopher.  "  We've  got  to  pay 
Mrs.  Thwaite  for  these  blankets,  which  we  shall  have 
to  leave.  Then  we  must  arrange  about  having  our 
things  sent  on,  and  buy  you  a  hat  and  anything 
else  you  want.  If  you  will  make  out  a  little  list 
I'll  get  Mrs.  Thwaite  to  see  to  it." 

Tim  eventually  went  alone,  and  took  the  amiable 
landlady  into  his  confidence. 

"  Well,  I  never  did  !  Who  would  have  thought 
it !  "  she  remarked  with  pathetic  inarticulateness. 
"  But  I  guessed  it  would  come  to  this  ;  they  treated 
her  that  awful,  them  Calders.  But  they'll  have  the 
police  on  her — you  see  if  they  don't.  There's  money 
in  it  for  them.  I  forget  how  'tis  worded,  but  there's 
money  in  trust  that  they  get  for  a-boarding  of  her 
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that  they  won't  like  to  lose.  You  see,  they  will  be 
sending  the  police  about,  right  and  left.  You'd  best 
make  for  Seabridge  and  then  Whitehaven,  and  send 
on  your  luggage  for  to  wait  at  Euston.  I  can  tell 
them  truly  that  you've  gone  to  London." 

Tim  was  quite  sorry  to  say  good-bye  to  the  little 
house  with  the  wide  views,  the  sitting-room  with 
the  model  of  the  "Nancy  Thwaite  "  in  its  glass  case, 
and  the  purple  table-cloth ;  but  he  felt  a  glow  of 
excitement  at  the  prospect  of  adventure,  of  such  a 
romantic  flight.  It  was  too  early  for  shopping,  but 
from  the  accumulations  of  some  fifty  years  Mrs. 
Thwaite  was  able  to  fill  a  hand-bag  with  useful 
articles,  into  which  she  instructed  him  not  to  look. 
With  this  and  the  good  widow's  blessing,  and  the 
promise  of  ceaseless  and  imperturbable  mendacity 
in  his  cause,  he  set  off  towards  the  pool  where  he 
had  left  Joanna.  Approaching  the  long  white  house 
of  the  Calders,  he  noticed  a  great  commotion  and 
bustle.  Several  men  were  standing  in  the  road  out- 
side the  house,  and  in  the  drive  could  be  heard  the 
sound  of  horses  and  the  "  Whoa-back-there !  " 
of  a  stable  hand.  Tim  hid  himself  in  the  bushes 
which  skirted  the  road,  and  waited,  watching,  for 
a  minute  or  two.  Eventually,  a  dog-cart  emerged 
from  the  nearer  gate  at  a  smart  trot  and  made  off 
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towards  Crowsport.  Mrs.  Calder,  with  set  jaw  and 
fierce  expression,  was  holding  the  reins. 

Tim  started  on  at  once,  with  his  precious  hand-bag 
in  his  hand,  to  the  place  where  his  two  friends  were 
waiting. 

"  Your  old  aunt  has  just  left  in  a  dog-cart  for 
Crowsport,  Joanna,"  he  said,  "  so  now  is  the  time  to 
bolt  across  country.  You  will  find  a  sun-bonnet  in 
this  bag,  and  a  variety  of  other  things  which  I  have 
not  examined." 

Joanna  let  go  of  Uncle  Christopher's  hand,  with 
which  she  had  apparently  been  playing  during  Tim's 
absence,  and  turned  her  large  grey  eyes  gratefully  on 
the  younger  man. 

"  Thank  you,  Tim,"  she  said  softly,  taking  the  bag 
from  him. 

They  started  off  as  soon  as  Joanna  had  arranged 
the  white  sunbonnet  with  its  two  cotton  streamers,  to 
her  satisfaction.  They  made  remarkably  good  going, 
considering  the  difficulty  of  the  country.  The  heather 
on  some  parts  of  the  moor  was  so  thick  that  they  had 
to  go  single  file  along  the  narrow  sheep-tracks,  Joanna 
leading  the  way,  and  Uncle  Christopher,  in  his  ex- 
traordinary grey  hat,  bringing  up  the  rear  and  mop- 
ping his  brow  from  time  to  time  with  the  red  ban- 
danna. Every  now  and  then  they  passed  a  stream, 


JOANNA  LEADING  THE  WAY,  AND  UNCLE  CHRISTOPHER  IN  HIS 
EXTRAORDINARY  GREY  HAT,  BRINGING  UP  THE  REAR. 
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clear  as  crystal,  bubbling  along  its  rocky  bed  amid 
the  heather,  sinking  into  deep,  furtive  pools  and 
bursting  out,  glittering  in  the  sunshine,  over  candid 
ledges  of  rock.  All  these  brooks  were  full  of  trout. 

By  the  middle  of  the  morning  they  had  reached 
the  highest  point  of  the  moors,  where,  nestling 
under  a  dark  mass  of  naked  rock,  was  a  small 
lonely  tarn  of  great  depth.  Black  bogland  skirted 
its  waters,  nearly  covered  with  masses  of  the  fragrant 
bog-myrtle,  great  sprays  of  which  Joanna  insisted 
on  picking  at  the  risk  of  getting  stuck  in  the  mud 
up  to  the  knees.  After  this,  when  they  had  got 
down  to  a  lower  level  and  struck  cultivation,  it  was 
plain  going  into  Seabridge,  along  well-kept  roads 
familiar  with  the  noise  and  smell  of  motors.  Then 
— pleasant  if  prosaic  termination — came  luncheon 
at  the  Sea  View  Hotel. 

They  went  on  by  the  afternoon  train  to  White- 
haven  and  Cockermouth,  and  eventually,  by  way  of 
Penrith,  slipped  down  to  Manchester  in  time  for 
dinner  at  a  quiet  temperance  hotel  known  to  Mr. 
Barnstable. 

"  Now  I  know  where  I  am,"  said  Uncle  Christopher, 
as  he  appeared  at  table  after  the  enjoyment  of  his 
twelve  inches  of  hot  water  with  ammonia.  "  There's 
not  much  danger  of  anyone  finding  you  here,  my 
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dear ;  and  to-morrow  we'll  be  off  to  South- 
ampton." 

"  And  there  we  can  always  slip  over  to  Havre  if 
we  want  to,"  added  Tim. 

After  dinner  all  three  were  so  exhausted  with 
their  adventures  that  they  could  not  stay  awake. 

"  Tim,"  said  Joanna,  the  first  to  give  in,  "  I  can't 
keep  my  eyes  open  another  minute.  Good-night  .  .  . 
friend,"  she  said.  And  turning  to  Mr.  Barnstable: 
"  Good-night,  Uncle  Christopher,"  she  added, 
squeezing  his  small  gnarled  hand  in  hers :  "  I've 
decided  to  adopt  you  as  a  ...  permanent 
uncle." 


CHAPTER    IX 

"  Uncle,"  said  Tim  at  an  early  hour  next  morning, 
bursting  in  upon  Mr.  Barnstable's  placid  slumbers, 
"  I  believe  we  are  technically  '  aiding  and  abetting 
an  abduction  ' — a  very  serious  thing." 

Uncle  lifted  a  sleepy  red  face  from  under  the  bed- 
clothes. His  white  moustaches  looked  as  though 
they  had  been  just  stuck  on  with  glue. 

"  Lor',  yes,"  he  agreed,  starting  into  wakefuhiess — 
"  if  not  actually  abducing.  What  had  we  better  do  ? 
I  vote  we  catch  the  8.30  and  'op  it  up  to  London, 
and  then  go  down  to  Southampton  the  same  day, 
as  we  suggested,"  he  added,  answering  his  own 
question.  "  It's  my  home,  you  know.  We  shall  be 
all  right  there." 

"  We  shall  have  to  wake  the  kid,  then,"  said  Tim, 
"  and  tell  her  to  get  dressed." 

Just  then  there  was  a  knock  at  the  door.  It 
opened  a  few  inches ;  a  young  head  appeared 
suddenly  through  the  aperture  : 

"  May  I  come  in  ?  " 

"  Joanna,"  exclaimed  Tim,  half  laughing  and  half 
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magisterial,  "  go  back  to  bed  at  once,  you  shocking 
child.  Uncle  Christopher  isn't  up." 

"  And  you  are  in  your  pyjamas  and  I'm  in  Mrs. 
Thwaite's  enormous  shift.  How  awful !  "  mocked 
Joanna.  "  But  I  tied  a  towel  round  me,  so  I'm  quite 
respectable.  Please,  Uncle  Chris,  let  me  come  and 
sit  on  your  bed  and  talk,"  said  the  disgraceful  child. 
I  shall  be  quite  good." 

By  this  time  there  was  no  throwing  her  out,  as  Tim 
ruefully  observed,  and  to  have  made  a  fuss  would 
have  introduced  "  nastiness."  There  was  absolutely 
no  "  nastiness  "  about  Joanna,  any  more  than  about  a 
young  Red  Indian.  She '  blew  in '  like  the  June  breeze. 

"  Look  here,  Jo,"  said  Tim  solemnly,  "  since  you 
have  come  in,  you  had  better  hear  all  about  yourself. 
Your  uncle  and  I  are  of  the  opinion  that  we  have  not 
only  aided  and  abetted  your  abduction " 

"  But  actually  abduced  you  ourselves,"  chimed  in 
Uncle  Christopher,  delighted  with  his  new  word. 

"  So  that,"  went  on  Tim,  "  we  are  all  liable  to  be 
thrown  into  dungeons,  and  you  to  be  returned,  a  bit 
damaged,  to  the  place  whence  you  came." 

"  Oh  !  "  said  Joanna — "  oh  !  " — with  big  eyes — 
"  not  that." 

"  So,  you  see,  we  had  better  fly  from  here  without 
delay.  There  is  a  train  at  8.30  to  Euston.  You  and 
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Uncle  Chris  had  better  go  by  that,  as  it  will  look 
more  respectable  if  you  are  caught.  I  will  go  alone 
to  St.  Pancras,  and  we  will  meet  at  uncle's  place  at 
Southampton  to-night.  Is  that  agreed  ?  " 

Tim  looked  questioningly  from  Joanna  to  Mr,- 
Barnstable,  who  was  sitting  up  in  bed  now  and  show- 
ing a  wonderful  inner  aesthetic  life  in  the  matter  of 
pyjamas.  They  were  of  silk,  and  in  green  and  pink 
stripes.  Joanna,  who,  with  her  cunningly-tied  towel 
looked  provokingly  like  a  kind  of  white  "Merry 
Widow,"  observed  her  pink  toes  sadly,  and  presently 
her  little  bosom  began  to  heave,  under  the  rough  but 
ample  linen  of  Mrs.  Thwaite's  garment,  and  a  tear 
made  a  crystalline  course  down  a  straight  small  nose, 
and  fell  with  a  tiny  splash. 

"  It  isn't  " — sob — "  Joanna,  but  Jonah-ess,  I 
ought  to  be  called,"  she  lamented,  amid  the  simul- 
taneous embraces  of  her  relatives  by  adoption,  and 
the  "  Now,  my  dears,"  of  Uncle  Christopher,  and 
"  What  awful  rots  "  of  Tim. 

Eventually,  however,  laughter  was  restored  to  a 
little  mouth  adorably  meant  to  smile,  and  Joanna 
flitted  off  to  dress.  Within  half  an  hour  she  was  in 
the  hotel  omnibus  with  Mr.  Barnstable. 

Left  alone,  Tim  found  himself  besieged  by  a  wait- 
ing throng  of  anxious  thoughts.  He  began  to  ask 
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himself  tiresome  questions.  Where  Mary  had 
gone,  for  instance.  He  was  not  quite  sure,  within 
himself,  whether  he  had  not  all  this  time  been  ex- 
pecting a  contrite  letter,  some  little  step  towards  an 
apology.  But,  to  be  sure,  he  had  left  no  address, 
and  Mary  had  not  been  brought  up  to  use  the  "  Agony 
Column  "  !  Besides,  she  would  have  gone  away  at 
once  with  Aunt  Betty,  and  obviously  she  could  not 
much  care.  Convinced,  in  one  part  of  his  brain,  that 
he  did  not  care  either,  in  another  less  accessible, 
deeper  part  of  him,  he  knew  that  he  cared  very  much. 
He  sent  his  taxi  round  by  Newlyn  House,  as  he  went 
through  London,  and  actually  saw  Mrs.  Whittaker — 
tiresome  fluffy-headed  little  fool  that  she  was — walk- 
ing along  with  one  of  her  subalterns.  He  longed  to 
stop  the  cab  and  speak  to  her — to  go  to  the  club  and 
put  up  there  for  a  day  or  two.  It  was  a  very  bitter 
hour.  Before  then  he  never  realised  how  thoroughly 
— bolter  as  he  was — he  had  got  the  habit  of  London. 
He  would  have  given  anything  to  have  been  able  to 
return  to  lunch  with  Mary — with  no  fuss  or  recrim- 
inations. It  seemed  to  him  then  that  he  had  given  up 
the  whole  world  for  the  privelege  of  losing  his  own 
soul.  He  had,  after  all,  got  Mary  in  his  blood,  so  to 
speak.  Other  women  he  might  meet  and  amuse  him- 
himself  with — he  was  not  noticeably  different  in  that 
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way  from  his  neighbours — but  no  temporary  infatu- 
ation had  ever  dethroned  Mary  from  her  paramount 
position.  How  stupid  it  all  was ;  but,  of  course, 
after  her  insufferable  conduct  .  .  . 

The  taxi  arrived  at  Waterloo  in  time  for  the  three 
o'clock  train.  He  saw  walking  down  the  platform 
ahead  of  him  the  unmistakable  white  felt  topper  of 
Uncle  Christopher,  and  Joanna,  in  a  black  "floppy" 
hat  that  was  evidently  a  new  purchase;  but  for 
safety's  sake  he  refrained  from  catching  them  up, 
and  turned  into  a  smoking  carriage  at  the  rear  end 
of  the  long,  pink  train.  The  sight  of  Uncle  Christo- 
pher and  Joanna  reawakened  the  wild  man  in 
him,  and  restored  him  to  cheerfulness.  What  fun 
they  would  have  escaping  the  minions  of  the  law, 
adventuring  into  France.  At  Southampton  two 
police  officers  walked  up  and  down  the  platform  to- 
gether, glancing  from  time  to  time  at  the  carriages. 
To  Tim's  guilty  conscience  their  intentions  were  ob- 
vious ;  they  were  on  the  lookout  for  the  three  of 
them.  He  waited  in  his  carriage  as  long  as  possible, 
and  then  walked  past  the  policemen  slowly,  with  an 
air  of  concentrated  indifference.  They  had  not,  ap- 
parently, detained  Joanna  and  Uncle  Christopher ; 
and  there  was  no  sign  of  a  "  Black  Maria,"  which  he 
imagined  to  be  an  essential  of  an  arrest. 
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He  walked  with  relief  out  of  the  station,  and  took 
an  open  cab  to  the  address  Uncle  Christopher  had 
given  him.  This  turned  out  to  be  in  an  ancient  part 
of  the  town,  near  the  docks,  in  a  street  containing 
the  shops  of  some  ships'  chandlers,  several  foreign 
eating-houses,  and  a  French  Lutheran  "  Temple.'* 
No.  39  Nelson  Street  was  a  long,  low  house  built  of 
bricks,  heavily  painted  in  a  pinkish  shade  of  yellow, 
with  two  round  bays,  like  the  round  towers  of  a 
mediaeval  fortress.  Screens  were  fixed  in  the  lower 
parts  of  the  windows,  like  framed  expanses  of  meat- 
safe,  and  on  them  appeared  in  gilt  letters  the  words 
"  Price's  Purgatols."  The  front  door,  which  was  sur- 
mounted by  an  eighteenth-century  lintel  elegantly 
carved,  was  open,  and  displayed  a  dark  stone- 
flagged  hall,  and  showed,  through  an  open  door,  a 
vista  of  the  left-hand  front  room.  This  had  a 
counter  piled  with  packages,  and  was  surrounded  by 
shelves  similarly  filled,  while  at  a  clerk's  desk  facing 
the  door  sat  two  old  men  with  spectacles  on  their 
noses,  in  front  of  gigantic  ledgers.  They  looked  as 
though  they  had  lost  their  situations  in  London  after 
the  bursting  of  the  South  Sea  Bubble,  and,  coming 
by  chance  to  Southampton,  had  fixed  themselves 
behind  their  ledgers,  and,  somehow,  forgotten  to 
die. 
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One  of  them  helped  himself  to  snuff  from  an 
ancient  mahogany  box. 

"  Can  you  tell  me,"  said  Tim  hesitatingly,  entering 
the  low,  dark  room,  "  if  Mr.  Barnstable  is  here  ?  " 

"  Mr.  Barnstable,  deary  me,  sir  ?  "  said  the  snuff- 
taker,  blowing  his  nose.  "  You'll  find  him  in  the 
kitchen  at  the  end  of  the  passage." 

Greatly  intrigued  by  the  whole  atmosphere  of  the 
house,  Tim  proceded  down  the  passage,  past  the 
staircase,  and  knocked  at  a  massive  door  at  the  end. 
The  room  he  entered,  after  a  drop  which  nearly  pre- 
cipitated him  head  foremost,  ran  the  whole  width 
of  the  house,  and  had  a  low  ceiling.  Its  three  win- 
dows opened  on  to  a  small  green  garden,  rich  with 
hollyhocks,  sweet-williams,  and  other  old-fashioned 
flowers.  At  one  end  was  the  immense  kitchener,  and, 
in  front  of  him,  a  semicircle  of  arm-chair  containing 
Uncle  Christopher  (at  his  ease).  Joanna  and  a  most 
surprising  married  couple  were  sitting  near  him.  The 
old  woman,  who  had  a  large,  bright-green  parrot  on 
her  shoulder,  that  had  been  released  from  the  cage 
that  hung  just  behind  her,  had  a  towering  erection  of 
white  hair,  a  bright,  pink  face  and  beady  black  eyes. 
She  was  dressed  elaborately  in  pale  heliotrope,  and 
looked  remarkably  like  Mr.  Barnstable.  She  was,  in 
fact,  his  father's  sister.  Her  husband,  Mr.  Price, 
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was  a  little  old  man,  bent  forward,  with  black- 
rimmed  spectacles,  a  querulous,  shaking  mouth,  and 
a  rather  protruding  jaw.  His  jet-black  eyebrows  were 
twisted  straight  up,  and  a  quaint  tuft  of  hair  rose 
also  from  his  forehead,  giving  him  a  kind  of  mild 
ferocity. 

"  Oh,  there  you  are  !  "  said  Uncle  Chris.  "  Did 
you  see  the  policemen  ?  We  dodged  them  nicely,  I 
can  tell  you  ;  they  never  saw  either  of  us.  This  is 
Mr.  Kingston-Campbell,  aunt — my  new  partner," 
said  Uncle  Chris,  with  an  explanatory  introduction, 
and  Tim  was  permitted  to  shake  the  imposing  lady 
and  her  spouse  by  the  hand. 

The  imposing  lady  did  not  unbend  at  the  sight  of 
Tim  ;  she  regarded  him  as  another  of  Christopher's 
idiocies. 

"  I  never  saw  anything  like  you,  Christopher,"  she 
remarked,  ignoring  the  '  new  partner ' — "never.  If 
it  had  not  been  for  us,  I  don't  know  where  you  would 
have  been.  You  would  never  have  made  a  penny  out 
of  it  yourself.  The  very  name  would  have  killed  it — 
'  Barnstable's  Purgatols  '  !  As  it  is,  you've  got  a 
half-share,  and  if  you  did  not  waste  it  all  travelling 
about  '  improving  the  business,'  as  you  call  it,  you 
would  be  nicely  off — would  he  not,  Price  ?  " 

The  ferocious  veteran  nodded  his  assent,  sticking 
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out  his  under- jaw  lugubriously.  All  this  had  been 
guessed  at  by  Tim,  who  had  never  accepted  Mr. 
Barnstable  as  the  simple  bagman  he  had  declared 
himself  to  be. 

"  Is  the  invention  Mr.  Barnstable's,  then  ?  "  he 
asked  the  dignified  one,  in  tones  mellifluously  con- 
versational. 

"  He  got  it  from  his  father — that  was  my  brother 
James,  the  sea-captain — did  you  not,  Christopher  ?  " 
said  Mrs.  Price.  "  I  cannot  gainsay  it,"  she  added — 
"  I  cannot  gainsay  it,"  in  a  dissatisfied  tone  that  in- 
timated clearly  that  it  ought  to  be  gainsaid,  if  rights 
were  rights. 

"  Oh,  do  tell  me  how  to  gainsay,  Mrs.  Price," 
rippled  Joanna.  "  It  sounds  so  jolly." 

"  Christopher,  remove  that  child — it  wearies  us," 
remarked  Mrs.  Price  without  blinking.  Trained  in 
habits  of  obedience,  Christopher  took  the  child 
for  a  walk  in  the  garden  ;  Tim  trembled  to  be  left 
alone.  "  But  the  business  has  been  made  entirely 
by  Mr.  Price ;  Christopher  would  have  ruined  him- 
self in  a  year.  As  it  is,  but  for  the  fact  that  he  spends 
all  his  money  on  these  expeditions,  and  on  his  other 
follies  " — Mrs.  Price  glanced  significantly  at  Joanna 
and  at  Timothy  himself — "  he  would  be  comfort- 
ably off."  She  sighed  heavily,  and  took  up  her 
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tatting,  as  much  as  to  say  that  if  people  were  fools 
it  was  no  concern  of  hers. 

Mr.  Price  remained  silent,  ruminating,  while  the 
green  parrot  on  Mrs.  Price's  shoulder,  awakened  from 
its  lethargy,  remarked  :  "  P-r-r-r-etty  Poll.  Dam 
fool !  dam  fool !  dam  fool !  "  with  great  rapidity. 
He  was  shut  in  his  cage,  and  Mrs.  Price  now  superin- 
tended the  elderly  domestic  who  was  engaged  in  pre- 
paring supper.  Tim  had  suddenly  a  fit  of  the  blues, 
and  went  out  into  the  garden,  where  Christopher  was 
discoursing  to  Joanna  on  flowers  and  their  properties. 

"  Uncle  ;  Joanna,"  said  Tim,  "  let  us  go  to  France 
this  very  night.  There  is  a  boat  at  twelve.  Let  me 
go  and  secure  berths." 

"  I  don't  think  auntie  is  very  keen  for  us  to  stop," 
said  Joanna  reflectively.  "  I'm  afraid  I  was  naughty. 
I  must  go  and  try  to  make  it  up."  She  raced  irre- 
sponsibly into  the  house  like  a  whirlwind,  and  seized 
the  astonished  and  horrified  lady  by  both  hands. 
"  Please  forgive  me  for  being  tiresome,"  she  pleaded, 
with  a  most  engaging  twinkle,  "  because  we  are  going 
away  to-night,  and  you  are  such  a  handsome  old  lady." 

With  this  spontaneous  compliment  Joanna  put 
young,  warm  arms  round  the  ancient  neck  and  im- 
printed a  kiss  on  each  rosy  cheek.  Christopher  and 
Tim  gazed,  astonished,  aghast,  at  the  convulsions, 
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the  contortions,  which  followed.  Mrs.  Price's  im- 
passive face  wobbled  like  a  jelly,  seemed  about  to  go 
off  pop,  and  suddenly  dimpled  all  over  with  smiles. 

"  Upon  me  Sam,  she  has  never  made  the  old  lady 
laugh !  "  said  Uncle  Christopher  in  an  amazed 
whisper.  But  she  had. 

"  What  is  all  this  nonsense,  my  dear,  about  going 
away  to-night  ?  "  asked  Mrs.  Price  fiercely,  having 
recovered  her  composure.  "  Of  course  you  must  do 
nothing  of  the  sort.  Price  and  I  don't  see  young 
people  too  often,  you  know — only  the  parrot  here. 
We  haven't  any  child  of  our  own.  Christopher, 
though  a  fool,  will  never  see  fifty  again — will  you, 
Christopher  ?  " 

Christopher  could  not  deny  the  accusation. 

"I  should  simply  love  to  stop,  auntie  dear,"  said 
Joanna,  with  her  genius  for  adoption,  "  only  I'm  run- 
ning away  from  my  relations,  who  are  beasts,  and 
they  might  try  to  get  me  back." 

Seeing  Mrs.  Price  in  an  amiable  and  relenting  mood, 
Uncle  Christopher  related  the  whole  story  while  Mr. 
Price  kept  up  a  running  comment  of  grunts. 

"  Sooner  you  are  off  the  better,"  he  remarked  at 
the  end.  "  Go  and  start  an  agency  for  the  firm  at 
Arver  (Havre),  Christopher.  We've  got  in  some  new 
pamphlets,  which  you  can  take  with  you." 
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And  so  it  was  decided.  They  supped  joyously  in 
the  long,  low  kitchen  by  the  light  of  a  heavy  brass 
lamp,  with  curtains  undrawn  so  that  they  could  look 
out  on  the  starry,  deep  blue  night  and  the  shadow- 
haunted  garden  ;  and  afterwards,  separately,  they 
said  good-bye  to  Mrs.  Price,  and  made  towards  the 
steamer  that  awaited  them  in  the  South- Western 
Dock. 

"  Come  back  and  see  me  again,  my  dear,"  said 
Mrs.  Price  to  Joanna,  "  on  your  return.  You  are 
like  a  little  fairy — indeed  you  are." 

And  Mr.  Price,  he  of  the  ferocious  eyebrows,  ap- 
pearing at  the  last  minute,  thrust  into  Joanna's  hand 
an  infallible  remedy — his  own  invention — against 
sea-sickness. 

So,  with  extreme  stealth,  they  fared  to  France, 
through  the  warm  darkness.  And  when  they  awoke 
they  saw  the  yellow  cliffs  of  Normandy,  and  felt  the 
fresh  salt  breeze  on  their  lips,  and  a  wild  joy  in 
their  hearts — the  joy  which  comes  to  voyagers  who 
sight  at  dawntime  a  lovely  and  pleasant  land. 


CHAPTER  X 

Just  outside  Le  Havre,  on  the  road  to  Harfleur 
and  Montivilliers,  is  the  small  village  of  Graville 
Ste.-Honorine.  Its  old  Norman  church  surrounded  by 
the  grass  covered  remains  of  ancient  fortifications, 
is  perched,  a  sharp  climb  from  the  road,  halfway 
up  the  hill  on  the  left,  and  bowered  in  greenery  and 
trees.  In  front  of  the  church  there  stretches  a  small 
plateau  or  stone-flagged  court,  with  shady  plane-trees 
growing  in  the  midst  of  it,  under  which  are  seats.  The 
grass  grows  between  the  stones,  and  if  you  look  over 
the  edge  of  the  parapet  you  notice  that  everywhere, 
in  the  crevices  of  the  old  wall — down  almost  to  the 
level  of  the  road — are  wallflowers  and  grasses,  and  a 
red  flower  like  a  scabious  with  a  pale  green  leaf. 
When  the  sun  is  strong,  it  is  usual  to  see  lizards  warm- 
ing themselves,  poking  first  a  furtive,  quick  head  out 
of  their  little  crevices  before  beginning  to  catch  flies 
and  insects  with  their  long,  sticky  tongues. 

On  the  left  of  this  charming  plateau,  through  an 
old  gateway,  are  the  gardens,  and  long,  regular  build- 
ings of  a  convent  or  monastery,  in  front  of  which 
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rises  the  celebrated  Vierge  Noire  of  Graville,  who, 
with  head  bent  down  towards  the  Child  in 
her  arms,  keeps  watch  over  the  estuary  of  the 
Seine. 

From  the  benches  under  the  plane-trees  a  wonder- 
ful view  spreads  itself,  changing  in  beauty  with  the 
changing  hours.  In  the  bright  sunshine  the  roofs  of 
Havre,  to  the  right,  gleam  and  glitter  like  so  many 
looking-glasses,  and  all  along,  as  far  as  the  eye  can 
see,  the  ever-broadening  baie  gleams  like  a  lake  of 
gold.  At  night,  when  it  is  fine,  there  is  a  yellow  glow 
in  the  sky  from  the  lights  of  the  big  city,  while  to 
and  fro  on  the  water,  turned  now  to  silver,  black 
steamers  move  noiselessly  in  the  distance.  The  far- 
off  lights  of  Honfleur,  on  the  further  bank,  revolve  and 
flash,  while  those  of  the  Cap  de  la  He've,  above  Ste. 
Adresse  slash  the  water  just  before  the  approach 
to  the  harbour,  with  a  broad  line  of  radiance.  It 
i  s  a  wonderful  view  and  always — a  silent  observer 
of  it — stands,  outlined  at  night-time  against  the 
deep-blue,  starlit  sky,  the  compassionate  figure  of 
the  Black  Virgin.  Here  at  night  cigar-ends  glow 
placidly,  and  the  smoke  rises  from  them  in  a 
straight  column,  while  the  itch  of  conversation  is 
stilled. 

Quite  close  to  the  church,  across  the  narrow 
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pathway  that  leads  up  from  the  high  road,  is  a  small 
cottage  of  white  plaster,  with  a  thatched  roof.  It 
has  one  big  bedroom  upstairs,  and  on  the  ground 
floor  a  large  stone-flagged  kitchen  and  a  smaller 
living-room.  About  a  week  after  their  arrival  at  Le 
Havre,  Joanna's  bright  eyes  discovered  that  the 
cottage  was  empty. 

"  Oh,  uncle,"  she  exclaimed,  "  how  jolly  it  would 
be  to  live  in  that  little  house — all  by  ourselves — with 
me  to  do  the  cooking."  Cooking  was  an  unsuspected 
accomplishment  in  Joanna,  and  certainly  the  idea 
was  entrancing. 

On  inquiry,  the  landlord  demanded,  with  a  kind  of 
ashamed  truculence,  the  sum  of  one  hundred  and 
fifty  francs  a  year,  half  to  be  paid  in  advance.  Cheer- 
fully it  was  paid,  and  the  "  family  "  took  possession. 
In  spite  of  feeling  rather  miserable  underneath,  Tim 
was  half  ashamed  to  own  to  himself  that  he  had 
seldom  been  so  happy  as  during  those  first  weeks 
at  Les  Rosiers,  as  Joanna  had  christened  the  little 
cottage.  A  wrinkled  dame  called  Marie,  with  a 
white  cap  with  flaps  and  a  dour  black  dress,  was 
hired  to  work  under  Joanna's  instructions — to 
clean  the  rooms,  peel  the  potatoes,  and  do  every- 
thing "  tedious."  Joanna's,  however,  was  the  mas- 
ter brain  that  directed  the  household  affairs. 
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Marie — touching  creature — asked  leave  to  bring  her 
little  dog  and  her  little  cat  with  her  in  the  morn- 
ings. They  were  her  only  friends  in  the  world,  she 
would  remark,  in  the  middle  of  giving  them  enor- 
mous hugs  ;  but  after  a  while  she  gave  up  looking  at 
them,  and  they  languished.  She  had  no  eyes  for 
anyone  save  Joanna,  with  her  straight  back  and 
boldly  set  head,  her  radiant  face  with  its  straight 
nose,  gray  eyes,  and  frame  of  dark  hair,  with  her 
bright  cheeks  and  dewy,  soft  mouth.  She  was  a 
fairy  to  old  Marie,  one  of  those  wonderful  creatures 
who  appear  on  earth  at  intervals,  and  die  young, 
asphyxiated,  as  it  were,  by  the  fumes  of  their  own 
sanctity — such  another  as  Sceur  The'rese  de  1'Enfant 
J£sus  et  de  la  Sainte-Face,  very  celebrated  in  those 
parts,  who  died  "  en  odeur  de  saint et£  au  Carmel 
de  Lisieux"  in  1897.  Alas  !  Joanna  differed  from 
Soeur  Therese  in  having  neither  piety  nor  the  least 
intention  of  dying  until  she  had  to. 

The  first  night  in  the  cottage  was  a  quaint  and  ex- 
hilarating experience.  They  arrived  after  dinner  in 
a  cart  driven  by  a  gentleman  who  made  profuse 
remarks  to  his  friends,  in  patois,  all  the  way  along, 
remarks  which  made  them  go  into  paroxysms  of 
disconcerting  laughter.  With  them  in  the  cart  were 
three  hammocks,  a  supply  of  candles  and  candlesticks, 
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twenty  or  thirty  books  purchased  at  the  station  book- 
stall, some  syphons  and  a  bottle  of  brandy,  a  case 
of  champagne,  two  bottles  of  Pernod  and  a  pound 
of  sugar,  three  deck  chairs  and  their  normal 
luggage. 

Joanna's  luggage  had  greatly  increased ;  she 
boasted  now  of  two  large  trunks  filled  with  articles 
that  she  had  purchased,  by  herself,  Au  Chic  Parisien. 
"  I  do  love  my  underneathies  to  be  all  right,"  she 
had  said  plaintively  ;  "  and  I've  never,  never  had  a 
chance  .  .  ." 

Neither  her  Aunt  Calder  nor  Mrs.  Thwaite  had  had 
advanced  notions  on  these  points,  so  Joanna  was 
given  a  free  hand  to  indulge  herself.  The  contents 
of  the  cart,  on  their  arrival,  were  solemnly  deposited 
inside  the  door  of  the  cottage,  on  the  stone  floor  of 
the  kitchen,  where  Marie  awaited  them,  candle  in 
hand.  She  had  made  the  place  as  clean  as  a 
new  pin,  and  it  smelt  strongly  of  soap.  She  was 
dismissed  with  instructions  to  reappear  at  an  early 
hour  in  the  morning. 

"  Let  us  'ave  a  drink  to  warm  up  the  new  'ome, 
Jo  and  Tim,"  said  uncle,  rubbing  his  hands  ;  "I'm 
not  so  young  as  you  two." 

A  search  was  made,  and  a  bottle  of  Dry  Monopole 
produced — but  there  were  no  tumblers. 
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"  Marie  !  Marie  !  "  called  Jo  through  the  dark- 
ness, with  sudden  inspiration. 

The  sound  of  Marie's  clogs  pattering  industriously 
up  the  road  stopped  abruptly.  You  could  almost, 
in  the  distance,  hear  her  thinking.  Then  the  clog- 
steps  began  again,  and  gradually  drew  nearer. 

"  I  wonder  if  there  is  anything  else  we've  for- 
gotten for  to-night  ?  "  she  said  pensively,  the  cares 
of  housekeeping  already  beginning  to  oppress 
her. 

When  Marie  had  returned  with  three  thick  tum- 
blers Joanna  opened  a  bottle — it  was  one  of  her  unex- 
pected accomplishments — and  poured  out  three 
creaming  glasses.  They  took  their  deck-chairs  out 
into  the  garden,  fixed  them  on  the  grass  in 
front  of  the  cottage,  and  drank  to  the  moon.  The 
Seine,  far  in  front  of  them,  looked  like  an  inland 
sea  of  silver  haunted  by  the  ghosts  of  ships,  and 
from  some  house  in  the  village  rose  tinkling  into  the 
night  the  sound  of  a  fiddler  playing  a  dance-tune, 
with  now  and  then  a  girl's  laughter,  clear  and  thril- 
ling, rising  suddenly  up  from  the  road  at  their  feet. 
They  sat  drinking  their  wine  and  thinking  their 
different  thoughts.  Sometimes  Tim  caught  himself 
wondering  desperately  what  Joanna  was  really 
thinking  about ;  what  were  the  secrets  behind  her 
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large  grave  eyes,  which  he  surprised  sometimes  with 
curious  unfathomable  looks.  "  How  little  we  really 
know  the  people  we  live  with,  our  intimates  !  And 
yet,"  he  thought,  "  it  is  hardly  strange,  considering 
how  little  we  really  know  ourselves." 

"  Now,  you  must  help  me  sling  my  hammock  and 
undo  my  trunks,  Tim,"  said  Joanna  without  warn- 
ing, when  they  had  poured  their  libation  to  the 
gods,  and,  incidentally,  finished  the  bottle.  "  I'm 
going  to  sleep  in  the  kitchen,  and  you  and  uncle  can 
have  the  bedroom  ;  but  you  must  leave  your  door 
open  in  case  of  burglars." 

"  I  shall  tie  my  hammock  under  those  apple- 
trees,"  said  Tim,  "  and  sleep  outside." 

"  Oh,  Tim,  and  me  too  !  "  said  Jo,  with  rapture. 
"  What  a  splendid  idea.  But  I  must  unpack  in  the 
kitchen." 

More  candles  were  lighted  and  set  in  the  wide 
window-ledge  and  on  the  dark  stone  chimneypiece. 
Tim  helped  Uncle  Christopher  to  carry  their  trunks 
up  the  narrow  cork-screw  stairs,  helped  him  sling 
his  hammock  on  the  hooks  that  had  been  pre- 
pared for  it,  and  himself  changed  into  pyjamas  and 
a  great-coat.  Joanna,  he  discovered  when  he  got 
down  into  the  kitchen,  was  in  process  of  doing  the 
same — in  medias  res,  as  it  were. 
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"  You  must  go  and  look  steadily  out  of  the  window, 
Tim,  and  not  look  round  till  I  tell  you,"  she 
remarked  without  embarrassment.  "  They  are  per- 
fectly lovely — the  green  silk  ones  !  "  There  was  a 
rustling  of  garments  and  the  sound  of  petticoats 
falling  on  the  floor.  "  There !  Now  you  may 
look,"  she  cried,  as  she  tied  the  tassel,  put  the 
finishing  touches  and  stood  up  in  front  of  him  in 
the  green  silk  pyjamas  of  which  she  was  so  proud. 
Her  feet  were  thrust  into  soft  felt  slippers  and  she 
stood  up,  laughing,  with  her  dark  hair  falling  in 
a  long  plait  over  her  breast — innocently  pleased 
with  herself. 

Tim  turned  round  eagerly  to  admire,  as  light- 
heartedly,  as  unconcernedly  as  he  would  have  turned 
to  admire  a  baby  of  six  months  in  a  new  bonnet. 
But  suddenly,  unexpectedly,  he  turned  away,  saying 
over  his  shoulder  in  a  voice  half-choked  with  vex- 
ation and  self-disgust : 

"  You  look  perfectly  ripping,  Jo.  I  like  them 
very  much  indeed." 

Joanna  stood  gazing  after  him  in  blank  amaze- 
ment, with  parted  lips,  but — for  women,  pro- 
verbially, can  see  in  every  kind  of  darkness — she 
said  nothing.  Instinct  told  her  not  to  ask  the  ques- 
tion that  came  so  spontaneously.  She  threw  on  her 
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tweed  coat,  lighted  a  cigarette,  and  ran  out  into 
the  garden  with  her  hammock  rolled  up  under  her 
arm. 

"  Put  mine  up  for  me,  Tim,  so  that  we  are  near 
enough  to  talk,"  she  said. 

The  garden  was  small,  and  the  available  trees 
were  near  together,  so  that  whatever  Tim's  inten- 
tions might  have  been,  Joanna's  head  eventually 
rested  scarcely  three  feet  from  his  own,  and,  like 
his,  under  the  pleasant  shade  of  an  apple-tree.  The 
tree  was  covered  with  tiny,  immature  fruit  which 
had  a  habit  of  occasionally  dropping.  They  lay  on 
their  backs  looking  up  at  the  stars  that  made  the 
sky  a  deeper  blue  through  the  net-work  of  still 
branches.  The  smoke  of  their  cigarettes,  the  ends 
of  which  gleamed  like  fairy  coal  in  the  tree- 
shadow,  rose  straight  up  :  they  were  just  able  to 
see  it.  Mellow  with  wine,  calmed  by  tobacco,  com- 
fortable, and  charmed  by  the  magic  of  the  night, 
Tim  should  have  been  as  happy  as  Joanna  ;  but  he 
was  so  unhappy  as  to  come  near  to  shooting  himself. 
Of  this  Joanna  was  dimly  conscious. 

"  You  know,  Tim,"  she  said  meditatively,  be- 
tween puffs,  "I  really  am  a  Jonah-ess.  When  I 
was  born,  mother  didn't  at  all  want  to  have 
me." 
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"  Joanna  !  "  exclaimed  Tim,  like  a  parent,  half 
shocked  and  half  amused. 

"Oh,  I  know  I  was  found  under  a  gooseberry- 
bush,  and  all  that,  if  you  like.  But,  in  any  case,  I 
wasn't  wanted — they  couldn't  afford  me,  I  suppose 
— though  when  father  saw  I  was  nice,  he  '  damned 
the  expense,'  and  didn't  mind ;  and  mother  made 
me  pretty  frocks.  I  was  born  at  a  little  village  on 
the  Etang  de  Berre — St.  Chamas — a  crumbling  old 
place,  with  olive-trees  and  bare  stone  hills  all  round 
it.  There  is  a  white  road  that  crosses  a  gorge  by 
an  old,  beautiful  bridge  ;  we  used  to  drive  along 
it  into  Marseilles  to  do  our  shopping.  We  spent 
the  early  part  of  each  year  there,  till  I  was  eight, 
and  the  rest  of  the  time  in  a  suburb  of  Paris  that 
you  would  not  know,  probably,  called  Le  Raincy, 
where  you  couldn't  see  the  little  houses  for  the 
chestnut- trees  all  round  them.  Father  and  mother 
used  to  quarrel  about  me  a  lot,  until  they  both  died 
and  I  had  to  go  to  aunt — at  Crowsport.  Heaven 
knows  I  was  a  Jonah-ess  there  right  enough.  .  .  . 
I  upset  the  whole  place,  and  made  them  all  disagree- 
able, including  that  wretched  little  boy." 

"  And  here  you  are  safe  and  sound  at  last,"  said 
Tim,  "  making  people  happy  just  to  be  near  you." 

"  Oh,    Tim,    you   dear  !  "   said   Joanna ;   "  but 
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indeed  I'm  not.  I'm  more  of  a  Jonah-ess  than  ever 
now.  .  .  .  Tell  me  honestly  and  truly,  would 
you  be  living  here  like  this,  just  the  same,  if  you  had 
never  met  me  ?  " 

"  Yes,"  said  Tim — "  almost  the  same." 

"  And  how  long  would  it  last  ?  " 

"  Ah !  .  .  .  Heaven  knows.  Till  I  got  sick 
of  it.  But  why  ask  questions  like  that,  Jo  ?  If 
you  don't  feel  you  are  properly  adopted,  I  shall  have 
to  get  uncle  down  to  hold  a  council  of  war  with  me 
to  see  what  is  to  be  done.  We  shall  die  of  despair 
if  you  don't  trust  us." 

"  Give  me  another  cigarette,"  said  Joanna,  "  and 
laugh  or  sing  or  do  something,  or  I  shall  get  weepy. 
Do  you  know,  Tim,  I'm  horribly  growing  up.  I  am 
a  woman  now,  almost,  and  it  frightens  me.  There  are 
things  about  myself  I  don't  understand,  and  .  .  ." 

"  Oh,  rot !  "  said  Tim.  "  The  sun  shines.  We  will 
go  and  bathe  to-morrow.  What  more  matters." 

He  spoke  with  the  hurried  air  of  one  who  makes  a 
dash  to  avoid  a  fatherly  talk.  Joanna  seemed  to 
see  this,  and  it  amused  her. 

"  Good  heavens,  dear,"  she  said,  "  I  don't  mean 
'  what  a  young  girl  ought  to  know/  and  all  that. 
Father  would  have  had  a  fit  if  he  thought  I  was 
finding  out  those  sort  of  things  from  other  people. 
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His  motto  was  '  keep  the  window  open.'  The  ques- 
tions I  used  to  ask  him  and  he  to  answer,  would 
probably  make  your  hair  stand  on  end.  No,  I 
mean — just  things  I  don't  understand.  I  might 
fall  in  love,  Tim,  you  know ;  the  gardener  at  the 
convent  looked  rather  nice.  What  would  it  be  like  ? 
Marriage  I  can  understand  ;  that  is  simple  enough — 
Damn.  I've  dropped  my  cigarette !  Throw  me 
another,  there's  a  dear — but  love  ?  " 

"  I  haven't  found  marriage  simple,  Jo — far  from 
it.  Marriage  has  its  own  difficulties  as  well  as  its 
advantages.  But  as  for  love — oh,  it  isn't  worth 
while.  It  hurts.  It's  an  alternation  between  a 
greater  joy  than  heaven  and  a  greater  bitterness 
then  death.  It  tears  you  in  two.  Oh  no  !  Uncle 
and  I  will  find  you  a  suitable  young  man,  of  good 
character  and  a  sufficient  income.  Marry  him,  Jo, 
and  be  fond  of  your  children.  But  never  fall  in 
love.  That  is  a  comfortless  experience." 

"  I  don't  believe  I  could  help  it — if  it  happened," 
said  Joanna  pensively  ..."  and  I  think  it 
would  suit  me  better  than  the  young  man  with  the 
good  character !  " 


CHAPTER  XI 

"I'm  not  getting  on  with  my  French,"  said  Uncle 
Christopher,  one  morning,  in  tones  of  despair.  "  It 
ain't  no  good  only  knowing  '  Avez-vous  dyspepsia,' 
and  '  Voici  les  Purgatols  de  Monsieur  Price,  un  franc 
vansang  centimes  la  boite.'  Whenever  I  try,  it 
never  turns  out  right.  The  gentleman  or  the 
lady,  as  the  case  may  be,  always  begins  talking  very 
quickly,  and  annoyed-like — Heaven  knows  what 
about.  And  when  I  hand  'em  my  pamphlets  they 
only  laugh." 

"  Poor  uncle,"  said  Jo,  taking  his  hand  in 
hers,  "  we'll  go  out  together  to  the  Tortoni,  all 
of  us,  and  ask  everyone  we  meet  if  they've  got 
that  tired  feeling.  Let  us  start  at  once." 

They  boarded  the  lemon-yellow  tramcar  that 
waited  in  the  road,  just  below  their  door,  and  stood 
in  front  with  the  driver,  Joanna  balancing  herself 
perilously  on  the  handrail.  They  swept  past  the 
Rond  Point,  down  the  Cours  de  la  Republique,  and 
along  the  interminable,  dull  Boulevard  de  Stras- 
bourg— a  road  they  all  unreasonably  hated — to  the 
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Place  de  1'hotel  de  Ville,  and  then  walked  down  the 
Rue  de  Paris  into  the  Place  Gambetta,  admir- 
able square,  with  the  long  Bassin  du  Commerce, 
crowded  with  yachts,  on  their  right,  and  the  stately 
colonnaded  buildings  including  the  theatre  and 
the  hotel  and  Cafe  Tortoni  on  their  left. 

It  is,  perhaps,  more  than  anything  else,  the 
Tortoni  that  makes  Havre  so  delightful.  Here  is 
an  inimitable  cafe.  Under  its  massive  colonnades, 
or  out  in  the  open  in  front  of  them,  you  may  sit 
and  watch  all  the  intimate  life  of  the  town,  with 
always  before  your  eyes  a  vista  of  shipping,  of 
slim  yachts  mirrored  in  still  water.  At  night, 
the  lights  from  the  tall,  rather  mysterious-look- 
ing houses,  shine  down.  The  great  arc  lamps, 
the  lanterns  of  ships,  and  the  remote  small 
lights  of  upper  bedrooms,  the  lights  of  the  cafe 
and  the  glaring  lights  of  the  tramcars  that  pass 
and  repass — are  all  blended  in  that  medley  of 
magnificence  and  squalor,  of  joy  and  wretched- 
ness, which  forms  the  romantic  interest  of  large 
towns. 

The  society  of  Havre — that  is  to  say,  the 
wealthy  young  men  of  the  place,  the  consuls  of 
the  different  Powers,  and  the  members  of  the 
various  clubs — are  always  to  be  seen  at  the 
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Tortoni,  together  with  their  amies  Many  of  the 
latter  have  a  fresher  and  more  dazzling  beauty  then 
their  smarter  sisters  of  Paris,  with  all  the  charm  of 
starry  eyes  under  a  long,  straight  fringe  and  the  soft 
complexion  that  characterises  the  Normande. 

On  this  occasion  Uncle  Christopher  was  determined, 
once  and  for  all,  to  establish  the  value  of  "  Price's 
Purgatols  "  in  the  very  heart  of  the  town,  in  the 
midst  of  this  social  hub.  One  of  the  super- 
cilious waiters  strolled  up,  took  their  order,  and 
threw  three  glasses  and  a  pile  of  sugar  on  a  plate,  in 
front  of  them,  and  poured  out  their  Pernods.  Joanna 
insisted  on  having  one  too,  because  Tim  had  said  it 
was  bad  for  her. 

"  You  have  a  voracious  appetite  for  forbidden 
fruit,  Jo,"  Tim  remarked,  laughing,  as  he  capitulated. 
"  I  only  hope  you  will  find  this  exceedingly  nasty." 

"  I  don't  like  to  see  you  do  it,  my  dear,"  said 
Uncle  Christopher — "  I  don't  reelly.  It  isn't  right. 
I  shall  have  to  write  and  ask  Mrs.  Price  to  come 
across  to  look  after  you — I  shall." 

The  suggestion  caused  Joanna  to  go  into  fits  of 
laughter;  but  in  the  middle  she  espied  a  middle- 
aged  gentleman  with  brown  eyes,  wearing  a  felt  hat, 
whose  face  was  almost  obscured  in  a  curling, 
silky  black  beard,  which  from  time  to  time  he 
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caressed  with  a.  slim  hand.  His  walking-stick 
had  an  elegant  marble  knob,  and  shone  in  the 
sunshine  ;  his  boots  were  brightly  varnished.  He 
looked  prosperous,  and  amiable ;  the  father  of  a 
family  ;  a  man  of  most  excellent,  almost  exuberant, 
health.  In  Joanna's  eyes,  however,  he  most  dis- 
tinctly had  that  tired  feeling,  and  she  suddenly 
darted  towards  him  and  touched  him  on  the 
shoulder. 

"  Are  you  feeling  perfectly  well  ?  "  she  inquired 
in  a  low  voice,  with  eyes  of  anxiety.  "  I  don't  think 
you  are.  You  want  some  medicine." 

The  amiable  gentleman  bowed,  and  took  off  his 
hat  with  a  semicircular  swish  most  elegant  to  be- 
hold, and  replied  that  if  "  Mademoiselle  would 
be  so  kind  as  to  administer  it,  my  God,  it  was 
possible." 

Uncle  Christopher  was  now  waved  upon  the 
scene,  and  produced  his  yellow  pamphlet,  which  the 
Frenchman  carefully  folded  and  put  away  in  a 
small  leather  dispatch-case  which  was  resting  on 
a  seat  by  his  side.  He  would  read  the  pamphlet 
most  carefully,  and  should  he  find  himself  in  need  of 
a  remedy,  would  most  assuredly  purchase  a  supply 
of  "  Purgatols."  Then  after  a  decent  interval,  and 
without  haste,  he  drew  from  his  dispatch-case 
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several  little  red  cardboard  boxes,  one  of  which 
he  opened,  displaying  a  small  knife  and  numerous 
little  round  rings  of  wadding  and  pieces  of  special 
plaster. 

"  If  either  of  you  gentlemen  suffers  from  corns," 
he  remarked  with  a  polite  smile,  "  this  little  con- 
trivance may  be  of  service  to  you.  The  cure  is  an 
invention  of  my  own,  and  is  invariably  effective." 

"  Why  yes,"  said  Uncle  Christopher,  with 
agitation  and  a  sudden  shame — "  but  where  can  I 
buy  it  ?  That  is  just  what  I  want." 

"  If  that  is  really  the  case,"  said  the  bearded  man, 
"  I  can  let  you  have  one  of  these  boxes.  The  price 
is  a  mere  nothing — five  francs  only." 

Uncle  Christopher  paid  the  five  francs,  there  was 
mutual  salutation,  the  taking  off  of  hats,  and  fare- 
well. 

"  Of  course  I  expect  he  will  take  an  interest  in 
'  Purgatols/  and  talk  about  them  a  lot,"  said  Uncle 
Christopher,  trying  to  extract  a  gleam  of  consola- 
tion. "  But  still,  business  on  those  terms  is  a  bit 
expensive.  Luckily  the  pamphlet  I  gave  him  was 
in  French." 

"  That  wouldn't  help  him  much,   uncle,"   said 
Tim  cruelly  ;   "  I've  seen  it." 
"  Well,  in  that  case,  Tim,  you  will  have  to  write  me 
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a  new  one,"  uncle  retorted.  "  You  ought  to  have 
told  me  before." 

Tim  explained  that  he  didn't  like  to  hurt  Mr. 
Barnstable's  feelings,  so  that  the  latter  allowed  him- 
self to  be  mollified. 

All  through  the  morning  they  conversed  with 
amiable  loungers  at  the  tables  near  them,  the  beauty 
and  freshness  of  la  petite  anglaise  gaining  for  them, 
everywhere,  a  courteous  reception  from  a  nation  of 
amateurs  of  her  sex. 

They  lunched  in  the  restaurant  indoors,  sitting 
opposite  that  handsome  Scandinavian  consul,  who 
has  so  much  the  appearance  of  the  best  type  of 
Englishman.  He  was  talking  to  Mile.  Antoinette, 
a  dazzling  beauty  in  a  simple  black  frock  cut  into 
her  figure  and  a  sweeping  hat  trimmed  only  with  a 
thick  piece  of  white  silk  cord  round  the  brim.  Her 
face  was  pale  and  her  eyes  large  and  starry  under 
the  regular  fringe,  and  she  ate  with  the  most  beauti- 
ful movements  of  the  arm  and  wrist,  so  that  not 
only  Tim  and  Uncle  Christopher,  but  Joanna  also, 
an  unsparing  critic  of  her  own  sex,  was  fascinated. 
After  luncheon  they  went  out  again  into  the  sun- 
shine, and  sat  over  their  cafe-cognacs,  watching  the 
light  glinting  on  the  water  and  on  the  yachts,  and  on 
the  bright  sunshades  that  came  and  went  along  the 
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busy  Rue  de  Paris.  The  crowd  outside  the  Tortoni 
was  constantly  changing  :  groups  and  single  persons 
rose  and  went,  and  new  groups  took  their  places. 
Looking  round  once  from  their  table,  Joanna  sud- 
denly remarked  : 

"  Why,  look !  there's  an  Englishman."  In 
front  of  them,  nursing  a  walking-stick,  was  a  man 
in  the  green  Homburg  hat  and  well-cut  tweed  suit 
of  the  average  Briton  on  his  travels.  "  We  ought, 
at  least,  to  convert  this  one,  if  he's  English,"  said 
Joanna.  "  It  would  be  miserable  to  go  home  with 
only  a  few  rotten  Frenchmen  in  the  bag." 

"  No,  don't,  if  he's  English,"  said  Tim,  with  agi- 
tation. But  it  was  too  late.  Joanna  had  risen  and 
moved  off.  Somehow  the  man's  back  seemed  oddly 
familiar. 

He  watched  Joanna's  mouth  opening,  and  her 
dear,  vivacious  face,  though  he  could  not  hear  what 
she  was  saying.  But  after  a  while  she  turned  round 
to  wave  for  Uncle  Christopher,  and  the  Englishman 
turned  round  too.  But  he  did  not  look  at  Uncle 
Christopher  :  he  caught  Tim's  eye,  and  dropped  his 
walking-stick,  while  Tim  swore.  He  did  not  know 
whether  to  nod  or  smile  and  the  situation  was  cer- 
tainly complicated,  for  it  was  his  old  friend  Martin 
Darrell,  Mary's  cousin,  and  perhaps — who  could  tell  ? 
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— perhaps  Mary's  solicitor!  Thoughts  of  Joanna, 
let  it  be  said  to  his  credit,  were  those  that  disturbed 
him  most.  But  in  a  moment  he  had  decided  on  his 
line  of  action.  And  Martin  partly  decided  for  him,  for 
he  rose  from  his  chair,  and  came  towards  Tim's  table. 
"  Well,  K.  C.,  how  are  you  ?  "  he  remarked. 
"  You  are  the  very  man  I've  been  looking  for.  I 
tried  to  get  you  at  your  bankers,  and  they  only  told 
me  '  Havre,'  and  even  that  by  accident.  They 
wouldn't  give  me  any  address." 

Tim  introduced  Mr.  Darrell  to  Miss  Fair  and  Mr. 
Barnstable,  and  narrowly  watched  Martin's  face.  It 
was,  however,  a  polite  mask.  He  had  not  had  a 
legal  training  for  nothing. 

"  I  think,  uncle,"  said  Tim,  "  if  you  and  Joanna 
can  look  after  each  other  for  an  hour  or  two,  I  will 
walk  down  to  the  jetie  with  Darrell.  I'll  look  for 
you  here  about  tea-time." 

They  walked  down  the  Rue  de  Paris  till  they 
reached  the  Grand  Quai,  where  the  little  black,  rolling 
steamers,  such  as  the  "  Augustin  Normand,"  are 
moored,  that  ply  between  Havre  and  Honfleur  and 
Caen. 

"  Are  you  staying  over  here,"  asked  Tim  conver- 
sationally, "  or  over  the  other  side  ?  " 

"  Oh,  I'm  staying  at  Trouville,  with  Mary  and 
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Aunt  Betty,"  said  Martin.  "  I  was  only  over  here 
looking  for  you." 

"  Well,  here  I  am,"  said  Tim.  "  What  do  you 
want  me  for  ?  " 

His  heart  was  thumping  uncomfortably.  He  had 
no  idea  he  cared  so  much — that  Mary  was  so  much 
a  part  of  his  being.  He  longed  to  ask  how  she  was, 
what  signs  of  feeling  she  had  given,  whether  she 
was  angry  or  sorry  or  repentant. 

"  Mary  has  an  idea  that  you  would  like  her  to 
divorce  you,  that  is  all.  It  is  difficult  to  be  legal, 
Tim,  with  your  oldest  friend — I  am  your  oldest 
friend,  so  dry  up  being  nasty — but  I'm  here  to 
compound  a  felonious  collusion." 

"  Which  means  ?  " 

"  If  you  want  to  be  free,  we  apply  for  a  restitution 
order,  of  which  you  take  no  notice.  We  then  prove 
that  you  occupied  a  room  in  an  hotel  with  a  lady  of 
doubtful  virtue — that  needn't  bother  you,  it's  easily 
arranged — and  then  we  get  a  decree  nisi,  and  if  you 
are  not  indiscreet,  we  get  you  free.  ...  Of 
course,  I  want  to  marry  Mary,  you  know — that  is 
why  I  am  doing  all  this — only  she  won't  have  me." 

"  Why  not  ?  "  shot  out  Tim  suddenly. 

"  Well,  you  see,  she  really  cares  for  someone  else," 
said  Martin  diabolically. 
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"  Who  ?  " 

"  Ask  me  another.  How  should  I  know  ?  I'm 
not  really  a  busybody  or  an  inquisitive  cuss,  Tim. 
Of  course  I'm  not  blind  and  /  saw  what  Mary  saw,  at 
the  dance,  but  we  haven't  discussed  it  at  all,  and  we 
shan't  go  for  Norma.  I  really  prefer  not  to  know  any- 
thing but  the  mere  legal  fact  of  your  desertion.  But 
you  haven't  told  me  yet  about  the  divorce  ;  do 
you  want  it  ?  Shall  we  proceed  to  sling  mud  at  you, 
and  cut  you  free  ?  The  mud  will  wash  off,  you 
know." 

"  Oh  yes,"  said  Tim  ;  "  perhaps  you  had  better. 
Get  it  over  as  quickly  as  possible.  Meanwhile,  let 
us  drive  to  the  club  at  Ste.  Adresse  and  have  a 
bathe.  The  girls  are  so  pretty,  just  before  they 
get  in  the  water.  Afterwards,  alas,  the  inferiority 
of  the  female  form  is  too  obvious." 

They  took  a  cab  and  drove  to  the  little  plage, 
(where  the  casino  occupies  what  used  to  be  the 
villa  of  a  Spanish  queen),  described  by  the  French 
"  Whiteley  " — by  whom  the  little  place  has  been 
invented  and  pushed — as  the  "  Nice  havrais." 

They  swam  some  way  out  into  the  bale,  without 
speaking,  when  suddenly  Martin  turned  over  on  his 
back  in  the  sparkling  blue-green  water,  and  remarked 
with  an  air  of  agreeable  indifference  : 
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"  What  a  jolly  old  boy  you  were  with !  Where 
did  you  pick  him  up  ?  " 

"  If  you  will  come  back  and  stay  the  night  at  my 
place,  you  shall  make  her  acquaintance,"  Tim 
replied. 

"  I  said  him,"  Martin  retorted,  with  a  suddenly 
scarlet  face. 

"  No  good,  dear  boy,"  replied  Tim;  "  your  voice 
bewrayed  you.  But  it  is  about  time  we  went 
back  and  joined  them.  They  are  great  friends  of 
mine." 

Martin's  ascetic,  clean-shaved,  legal  features 
looked  as  near  bursting  with  an  unasked  question 
as  they  well  could  be  ;  but  he  said  nothing,  and  they 
turned  and  swam  strongly  back  to  the  shore,  dressed 
and  drove  to  the  Tortoni. 

"  We  had  a  bathe,"  said  Tim,  laughing.  "  Look 
at  our  dishevelled  locks." 

"  Oh,  and  you  never  took  uncle  and  me  !  "  said 
Joanna  reproachfully.  "  How  mean  !  " 

"  Never  mind,  I've  brought  you  a  guest.  Mr.  Darrell 
has  consented  to  spend  a  night  or  two  with  us,  so 
you  might  take  charge  of  him,  Joanna,  if  you  will, 
and  show  him  where  to  buy  a  toothbrush,  and  then 
make  him  comfortable  in  the  cottage.  You  know 
where  my  clean  pyjamas  are,  don't  you  ?  Let  him 
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take  his  choice.  Uncle  and  I  will  buy  the  dinner 
and  bring  it  back  with  us." 

Uncle  and  Tim  sat  back  in  their  chairs  and  watched 
the  tall,  lithe  girl,  a  mere  flapper  still,  with  her  hair 
hanging  loosely  over  her  shoulders,  noted  the  easy 
play  of  her  long  legs  under  the  tight  blue  frock,  and 
the  perfect,  almost  womanly  bust,  that  designed 
itself  beneath  the  simple  white  silk  shirt,  as  she 
strode  away  beside  the  handsome  fair-haired  man 
with  his  keen  blue  eyes. 

"  You  know  you  can't  eat  other  people's  cake  and 
have  your  own  as  well,  Tim,"  said  uncle,  with  ap- 
parent irrelevance,  and  a  great  kindliness  shining 
out  of  his  eyes.  "  I  vote  we  goes  round  the  world 
— or,  at  least,  to  Paris." 


CHAPTER  XII 

Martin  Barrel!  was  in  many  ways  a  singular  in- 
dividual. To  look  at,  you  would  have  thought  him 
the  healthy  offspring  of  Norse  forefathers,  so  strong 
was  he  and  well  set  up,  of  so  bold  and  open  a  coun- 
tenance, with  such  clear  blue  eyes  and  clean-cut 
features.  His  shoulders  were  broad,  and  he  walked 
well — royally,  as  though  it  were  good  of  him  to 
step  on  an  uncarpeted  pavement.  But  his  clothes 
were  too  carefully  beautiful  for  the  type  he  seemed 
physically  to  represent.  He  had  been  educated  at 
one  of  the  oldest  and  largest  of  the  English  schools, 
where  existence  for  him,  had  been  exquisite  and  com- 
plicated, giving  him  unexpected  appreciations  and 
odd  hatreds.  He  had  played  in  the  Oxford  Fifteen  one 
year,  and  disliked  it  intensely.  He  loathed  the  under- 
graduates— they  bored  him  to  distraction — and  never 
wore  a  Norfolk  jacket  and  grey  flannel  trousers  all 
the  time  he  was  up,  nor  belonged  to  the  Union. 

When  he  went  down  and  into — quaintly — a  so- 
licitor's office,  (because  of  an  overpowering  interest 
in  divorcees),  he  became  the  lover  of  a  Russian 
princess,  like  Paul,  the  man  in  Mrs.  Glyn's  novel, 
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"  Three  Weeks."  He  dropped  her,  when  his  mother 
hinted  sweetly  that  there  are  always  Russian  prin- 
cesses ready  to  be  made  love  to  in  London,  by 
his  type  of  young  man.  In  those  seasons  he  in- 
creased his  curious  appreciations,  and  became  a 
beautiful  dancer.  The  third  season  he  was  "  des- 
perately wicked  " — as  far  as  anyone  with  so  refined 
a  taste  could  be  desperately  anything — and  after 
that  he  settled  down  to  enjoy  his  life.  Incidentally, 
he  believed  that  he  was  in  love  with  his  cousin  Mary. 
He  made  no  bones  about  it,  not  so  much  out  of  the 
healthy  spirit  of  camaraderie  which  his  openness 
seemed  to  indicate,  as  from  his  habit  of  mind  of 
admitting  to  himself — or  if  occasion  arose,  to  others 
— his  own  desires.  He  resembled  in  that  respect 
Sanine,  the  hero  of  ArtzybachefFs  heady,  nerve- 
shattering  novel  of  that  name.  When  he  had  an 
inclination,  he  gratified  it,  so  far  as  he  could  do  so 
without  being  deliberately  cruel.  He  was  too  charm- 
ing to  be  cruel,  and  it  was  his  charm  that  made  him 
cryptic.  No  one  could  be  found  to  believe  that 
such  a  really  "  nice  "  man,  beloved  of  dogs  and  chil- 
dren, could  possibly  be  really  nasty.  He  was  only 
"  nasty,"  though,  in  the  eyes  of  the  people  who  lay 
the  odious  inflection  on  the  word  "  nice."  He  was 
a  little  odd,  perhaps,  but  noticeably  himself. 
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His  immovable  attitude  of  philosophic  indiffer- 
ence made  him  a  strong  contrast  to  Tim,  who, 
less  of  the  appreciator  and  more  of  the  emotional 
"  creator," — so  ready,  like  the  immortal  figure  of 
Pierrot,  to  mask  .unhappiness  by  a  light-hearted 
frivolity,  was  the  incarnation  of  sensitiveness — 
and,  as  some  people  would  have  said,  a  mere  morbid 
bundle  of  nerves. 

"  Well,"  said  Martin  suddenly,  looking  with  his 
amused,  devastating  assurance  into  Joanna's  young 
eyes,  startled  but  spirited,  "  are  you  going  to  be 
friends  with  me  ?  " 

"  Are  you  a  friend  of  Tim's  ?  "  she  asked. 

"  Yes,  I  am  a  friend  of  Tim's." 

"  Faithful  ?  " 

"  Faithful." 

Joanna  dropped  her  eyes  uncomfortably,  for  a 
reason  she  couldn't  explain. 

"  I  suppose  we  may  as  well  be  friends,  then,"  she 
answered  rather  grudgingly ;  he  seemed  such  a 
very  grown-up  man,  she  thought. 

Martin  went  into  peals  of  laughter. 

"  I  say,  I  want  a  drink,"  he  said,  "  before  we  go 
home.  Where  can  we  get  one  ?  " 

"  You  can  get  American  cocktails  in  there,"  said 
Joanna,  pointing  to  the  "  Excelsi'  Bar,"  which  they 
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happened  to  be  passing,  "  down  in  the  skittle  alley  ; 
but  I  can't  go  in  with  you,  because  it  is  where 
the  '  demies '  go,  you  know.  It  is  open  all 
night." 

"  Well,  I'm  blessed  !  "  said  Martin,  rather  flabber- 
gasted. "  Who  told  you  all  that  ?  " 

Joanna  felt  uncomfortably  that  she  had  said  some- 
thing "  wrong."  It  was  a  feeling  she  had  never  had 
with  Tim  or  uncle,  and  it  alarmed  her. 

"  Oh,  everyone  knows  it  here,"  she  replied.  "  It  is 
a  very  popular  place.  Uncle  Christopher  and  Tim 
go  there  some  evenings.  I  met  them  once  coming 
home.  I  believe  they  dance  down  there,  after  the 
Tortoni  shuts." 

They  went  and  sat  outside  a  cafe,  Martin  still 
laughing,  and  ordered  grenadines  and  kirsch  and 
ice.  He  thought  he  had  never  seen  anything  so 
provoking  in  his  life  as  this  slim  girl,  with  her  free 
movements  and  untramelled  speech,  yet  he  hardly 
knew  what  to  make  of  her.  He  had  never  before 
really  encountered  a  free  spirit.  It  was  something 
quite  new  to  him. 

"  I  hope  you  won't  mind  sleeping  in  a  hammock," 
went  on  Joanna  conversationally.  "  You  see,  we 
haven't  any  beds.  Tim  and  I  sleep  in  the  garden, 
under  some  apple-trees." 
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The  sweat  began  to  stand  out  on  Martin's  fore- 
head in  little  round  drops,  which  he  wiped  away  with 
his  handkerchief. 

"  Am  I  to  sleep  under  an  apple-tree  too  ?  "  he 
inquired  as  unconsciously  as  he  could. 

"  Oh  no  !  "  said  Joanna ;  "  you  can  have  the 
kitchen,  or  share  the  bedroom  with  Uncle  Chris- 
topher, who  has  rheumatism,  and  is  afraid  of  the 
dew." 

"So  he  is  your  uncle  ?  " 

"  Yes,"  said  Joanna,  nearly — and  for  no  reason 
that  she  could  explain — telling,  for  the  first  time  in 
her  life  an  intentional  lie.  She  went  a  little  pink, 
however,  and  added  :  "  Only  by  adoption,  of  course. 
They  have  both  adopted  me  until  I  am  old  enough 
to  manage  for  myself.  I  am  learning  to  paint,  and 
when  I  am  rich  I  shall  adopt  uncle  back  again, 
and  nurse  him  when  he  is  old." 

"  And  what  about  Tim  ?  " 

"  Oh,  Tim  is  married,  only  his  wife  is  on  a  long 
voyage,  I  think — though,  of  course,  it  isn't  my  busi- 
ness, and  I  haven't  asked.  When  she  comes  back 
he  will  be  quite  happy." 

"  I  see,"  said  Martin  without  comment.  "  And 
can  you  paint  ?  "  he  asked,  with  his  impertinent, 

laughing  assurance  of  manner. 

K 
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"  Rather  well,  I  fancy,  considering  I  have  had  no 
training,"  said  Joanna  with  extreme  composure. 
"  Daddy,  who  knew  about  those  sort  of  things,  used 
to  say  I  had  plenty  of  talent." 

"  And  where  do  you  work  ?  " 

"  I'm  doing  frescoes  in  the  kitchen  at  present," 
she  admitted.  "  I  work  every  morning  after  the 
baths.  By  the  way,  we  all  have  our  baths  in  the 
kitchen,  one  after  the  other.  You  can  have  yours 
whenever  you  like,  only  Uncle  Christopher  is  always 
last,  because  he  is  old." 

"  But  I  want  to  see  the  frescoes,"  said  Martin. 
"  Here  is  a  car  ;  let's  jump  on  to  it." 

They  boarded  it  simultaneously,  and  the  polite 
navvies  and  dock  hands,  in  blue  linen  suits  with 
baggy  trousers,  grinned  at  Joanna,  who  was  a  great 
favourite,  and  bandied  little  pleasantries  with  her, 
to  which  she  replied  in  her  rather  charming  though 
not  always  grammatical  French.  When  they  ar- 
rived back  at  "  Les  Rosiers  "  Marie  had  disappeared. 
It  was  shameful  of  her  when  she  was  supposed  to  be 
there  all  day,  so  Joanna  ran  off  down  the  street  to 
fetch  her  back.  Marie  was  engaged  in  some  compli- 
cated sewing  in  her  little  cottage,  with  her  iron- 
rimmed  spectacles  on  her  nose,  and  seemed  not  in 
the  least  put  out  by  her  detection  in  sin.  She  came, 
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however,  obediently,  though,  as  one  who  had  not 
washed  her  feet  or  her  head  for  fifty  years,  she  con- 
sidered these  mad  people  a  little  objectionable, 
except  Joanna,  for  whom  she  cherished  the  dumb 
affection  of  an  animal  for  a  being  obviously 
superior. 

"  It  will  be  a  chicken  and  a  pot  of  caviare  for 
dinner,"  said  Joanna  with  conviction.  "  Tim  can 
never  think  of  anything  else." 

Martin,  meanwhile,  was  examining  the  frescoes, 
which  were  curious  and  of  an  Egyptian  appearance — 
men  with  heads  turned  backwards  and  quaint  angu- 
lar limbs,  arranged  with  an  odd  sense  of  rhythm. 
By  one  of  those  curious  brain-waves  that  periodi- 
cally set  artists  wildly  accusing  one  another  of 
plagiarism,  she  had  struck  something  rather  similar 
to  the  art  of  Miss  Anne  Estelle  Rice.  It  was  ap- 
pallingly naturalistic,  especially  to  French  ideas, 
which,  on  certain  points,  are  peculiar — Marie  could 
never  bear  to  gaze  at  the  kitchen  walls. 

To  Martin  the  whole  menage  was  intensely  in- 
triguing. It  was  such  an  odd  atmosphere,  that  he 
was  rather  afraid  of  putting  his  "  foot  in  it  "  badly. 
And  anything  like  a  blunder  in  taste  in  his  dealings 
with  a  woman  or  a  friend  would  have  horrified 
him,  made  him  hate  himself.  He  picked  up  the 
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proofs  of  Tim's  new  novel,  "The  Beggar's  Carnival," 
which  were  lying  on  the  floor  strapped  together  in  a 
broad  band  of  cloth,  and  began  to  read  a  few  pages 
of  the  wildest  fantasy,  which  might  have  meant 
everything  or  nothing.  Tim,  when  he  wrote,  had  a 
way  of  letting  himself  utterly  go — minding  his  lan- 
guage only  and  the  turning  of  his  sentences — a  way 
of  rambling  down  any  curious  path  to  which  his  fancy 
led  him.  He  hated  things  as  they  were,  and  people 
as  God  made  them  :  his  people  were  his  own  crea- 
tions, the  sort  of  curious  creatures  that  would  have 
walked  about  had  he  been  employed  as  a  designer  in 
the  celestial  workshop.  They  had  affinities  with 
animals  when  animals  are  most  "  un-animal  "  and 
with  the  "  gods,"  those  curious  characters,  distinct 
beings  and  yet  not  human,  who  can  take  on  so 
many  disguises.  There  was  an  old  woman,  in  the 
book,  who  wore  bright  wigs  and  immense  numbers 
of  jewels,  who  hoarded  diamonds  in  cedar  cabinets, 
and  was  ever  giving  feasts  to  young  men,  the  more 
debased  of  whom  she  was  in  the  habit  of  murdering. 
And  there  was  a  barefoot  princess,  called  Eurydeia 
Marlowe,  who  dwelt  in  Cumberland — a  flower- 
troglodyte — in  a  house  carved  out  of  the  living 
rock,  in  front  of  which  was  a  meadow  always  dewy, 
in  which  she  dabbled  her  slim  white  feet.  And  she 
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had  a  tame  goat  who  lived  just  outside  her  house, 
and  was  fed  exclusively  on  flowers — violets,  daffo- 
dils, narcissi ;  and  her  eyes  were  always  so  animated, 
that  she  might  have  been  carrying  on  a  silent  con- 
versation. Sometimes,  when  alone  in  her  house  she 
could  be  heard  laughing ;  and  she  would  sing  for 
hours  together,  walking  about  slowly  in  her  little 
meadow,  with  her  head  turned  up  towards  the  sky. 
And  just  when  you  had  placed  her  among  the  fairies 
and  the  goddesses,  you  found  she  was  the  younger 
daughter  of  old  Captain  Marlowe,  who  lived  down 
at  Bowness.  Similarly,  the  shameful  old  witch  who 
loved  to  murder  her  guests  by  strange  devices,  and 
to  go  to  bed  with  all  her  diamonds  poured  out  in  a 
heap  over  the  counterpane,  was  not  known  by  any 
such  name  as  "  Beroe,"  but  was,  in  fact,  Mrs.  Hen- 
derson-Brownrigg,  with  a  London  background,  who 
lived  for  forty  years  in  that  most  dismal  mansion, 
called  now  the  haunted  house,  which  stands  empty 
in  Portman  Square. 

It  was  bewildering  stuff,  and  how  anyone  could 
have  been  got  to  publish  it  Martin  could  not  imagine. 
He  dropped  it  and  picked  up  the  "  Mercure  de 
France,"  several  copies  of  which  lay  on  the  floor 
amid  a  jumble  of  "  Jugends  "  and  about  twenty 
copies  of  "  Les  Humoristes,"  out  of  which  Joanna, 
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no  doubt,  derived  inspiration.  The  cottage  con- 
tained a  very  miscellaneous  collection  of  French 
books,  ranging  from  Maupassant,  Flaubert,  and 
Huysman  to  Georges  Eekhoud.  In  English  the  choice 
was  more  limited,  there  was  only  an  odd  number  of 
"  The  English  Review,"  Mr.  George  Moore's"  Memoirs 
of  My  Dead  Life,"  and  the  two  green  volumes  of 
Marius  the  Epicurean. 

He  tried  to  read  the  poem  in  the  middle  of  the 
"  Mercure  de  France,"  but  he  could  not  fix  his 
attention  on  it.  The  dazzle  of  Joanna's  white  arms, 
as  she  went  past  him  to  the  dinner-table  set  out 
under  the  chestnut-tree  in  the  farther  corner  of  the 
garden,  disturbed  him.  He  lay  back  in  his  chair,  and 
fancied  that  he  could  feet  the  fragrance  of  that  dark 
hair  brushing  his  face,  and  the  touch  of  the  warm, 
moist  lips,  so  healthily,  happily,  full  and  red,  on  his 
own  mouth.  And  he  sat  there  rather  horribly,  as 
he  thought,  just  looking  at  her  furtively.  It  was 
the  "  nice  "  part  of  him  that  made  him  furtive. 
There  were  hospitality,  the  girl's  childishness,  and 
being  strictly  honourable  to  your  friend,  all  to  be 
considered — it  has  often  been  remarked  how  seldom 
morality  has  anything  to  do  with  moral  conduct. 
He  was  glad  when  Tim's  mellow  voice  suddenly 
resounded  distinctly  through  the  garden  : 
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"  We've  brought  the  corpse — a  chicken — cooked 
and  cold,  also  some  ham  and  a  pot  of  caviare,"  he 
called  out. 

"  I  told  you  so,"  said  Joanna,  privately,  for 
Martin's  benefit — and  the  little,  quick  intimacy 
delighted  him. 

"  I  hope  the  potatoes  are  cooked,"  Tim  asked  in 
a  domesticated  tone. 

"  It  will  all  be  ready  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour," 
Joanna  announced  ;  "  and  the  fizz  is  on  the  ice." 

"  Joanna,  you  ought  to  marry  an  evil-tempered 
man,"  said  Tim.  "  You  would  make  an  angel  of 
him  !  " 

Martin  had  originally  only  intended  to  stay  one 
night,  and  after  a  week  he  wondered  why  he  had  not 
gone.  The  more  he  thought  about  the  negotiations 
he  was  charged  to  accomplish,  the  less  he  knew  how 
to  act.  He  was  glad  he  had  stayed,  for  one  thing  ; 
the  extra  days  had  enabled  him  to  correct  a  first 
impression.  He  did  not  believe  now,  as  he  had  at 
first  guessed,  that  it  was  Joanna  whom  Tim  would 
marry  if  he  were  set  free.  And  yet  their  relations 
seemed  to  him  extraordinary.  He  fancied  some- 
times that  the  girl  was  Tim's  mistress,  but  why,  if 
they  had  anything  to  conceal,  were  they  so  open  ? 
He  found  he  cared  immensely  to  know  all  about 
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Joanna — every  bit  about  her  from  the  beginning 
until  that  moment — to  look  inside  her  heart  and  soul 
and  see.  In  spite  of  his  considerable  experience  of 
women,  and  the  fact  that  he  had  lived  through  many 
swift  infatuations,  he  found  himself  growing  foolish, 
losing  the  control,  the  cold  grip  of  himself  which 
made  him  as  a  rule  invincible. 

On  the  morning  of  the  seventh  day  of  his  visit  the 
postman  brought  the  letters  as  they  were  smoking  in 
the  garden  after  their  early  morning  coffee,  handing 
them  all  to  Tim.  Two  were  for  Uncle  Christopher, 
from  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Price,  one  from  Tim's  bankers 
and  another  in  a  writing  that  he  knew,  with  a  New 
York  postmark  on  it,  and  one  for  Martin — from  Mary ! 
Gazing  at  the  familiar  writing,  Tim's  face  suddenly 
paled  and  his  hand  shook  :  he  looked  as  if  he  were 
going  to  faint,  but  he  recovered  himself.  He 
hardly  spoke,  however,  for  about  half  an  hour,  and 
suddenly  announced  his  intention  of  walking  to 
Montivilliers,  across  the  hills,  and  started  off.  Uncle, 
too,  went  out  by  himself.  He  had  a  prospective 
client  who  excited  him  enormously — a  gentleman 
with  the  magic  words  "  English  Pharmacy " 
painted  on  the  awning  outside  his  shop,  who  might 
assuredly  be  persuaded  to  accept  a  consignment  of 
"  Purgatols  " — on  very  special  terms.  Joanna 
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accompanied  him  down  to  the  tramcar,  as  it  was 
such  a  very  important  occasion,  clinging  on  to  one  of 
his  arms.  The  other  hand  held  a  shiny  stick  with  a 
carved  knob,  and  on  his  head  he  wore  his  best  top- 
hat  of  grey  felt,  with  a  black  band  and  rounded 
edges.  It  was  either  a  top-hat  with  rounded  edges 
or  else  a  specially  elongated  bowler — Tim  and  Joanna 
had  had  great  argument  about  it,  without  having 
been  able  to  come  to  any  conclusion — but  that  it 
suited  his  "  cut-away  "  tweed  coat,  his  beautiful 
white  whiskers,  his  red  tie  passed  through  a  ring, 
his  white  waistcoat,  his  ruddy  face  and  his  bright, 
boyish  blue  eyes,  there  could  not  be  the  shadow  of  a 
doubt.  She  kissed  him  good-bye  on  both  cheeks,  and 
on  the  car  he  waved  his  grey  hat,  smiled  all  over  his 
face,  and  made  a  little  movement  with  his  hands  that 
was  his  own  invention,  and  signified  a  wafted  embrace. 
Left  alone  for  the  day  with  Martin,  Joanna,  for 
the  first  time  m  her  life,  felt  a  curious  trepidation. 
Of  course,  it  would  never  have  occurred  to  Tim  or  to 
uncle,  so  irregular  had  been  their  lives  in  some 
respects,  to  think  twice  about  leaving  her  alone, 
especially  with  an  old  friend  like  Martin.  .  .  . 
Yet  ...  Of  course,  Martin  was  an  old  friend 
of  Tim's.  She  clung  to  that  thought  as  she  walked 
back  to  the  cottage,  where  Marie  was  washing  up  the 
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breakfast  things.  Martin  had  been  amusing  himself 
by  trying  to  climb  up  the  old  wall,  from  every  crevice 
of  which  grew  flowers  and  grasses,  on  to  the  paved 
courtyard  in  front  ot  the  church.  A  piece  of  crumb- 
ling stone  on  which  he  had  relied  coming  away  hi 
his  hand,  he  had  fallen  and  hurt  himself,  though  not 
seriously.  Still,  he  came  limping  back  to  the  cot- 
tage with  his  clothes  covered  with  green  marks  and 
dust,  and  the  blood  pouring  from  a  gash  in  his  left 
wrist. 

"  Tie  it  up  for  me,  Joanna — there's  a  good  sort/' 
he  asked  ;  "  that  rotten  old  rock  let  me  down 
smash." 

Joanna  instantly  forgot  her  misgivings,  ran 
swiftly  into  the  house  and  got  a  bowl  of  hot  water, 
some  lint  and  a  safety-pin,  and  bound  up  his  wound. 
Then  she  got  a  clothes-brush  and  brushed  him. 

"  Are  you  bloody  anywhere  else  ?  "  she  inquired. 

"  Don't  know,"  said  Martin.  "  I'll  explore  my 
shin  in  a  second  ;  it  hurts  a  bit." 

His  trouser  was  indeed  wet  with  blood,  and  his 
left  leg  had  to  be  bound  up.  It  could  not  have  been 
done  more  swiftly  or  by  cooler,  more  dexterous 
fingers.  He  looked  down  at  the  bent  dark  head 
and  the  soft,  bare  arms  with  an  involuntary  feeling 
of  admiration.  The  girl  was  extraordinary. 
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"  Thanks  awfully,  Joanna,"  he  said  when  she 
had  finished.  "  How  well  you  did  it.  I  shall  be 
perfectly  all  right  now." 

"  You  must  not  walk  much,"  said  Joanna  severely. 

"  I  never  do,"  said  Martin — "  very  far.  I  hate 
exercise,  except  climbing  trees  and  up  walls  and 
things." 

"  /  like  climbing  trees,"  she  said,  "  only  it  is  such 
a  bore  with  long  skirts  and  petticoats.  They  get  so 
in  the  way." 

Martin  laughed.  "  Yes,  I  suppose  they  must. 
That  is  the  worst  of  growing  up." 

"  I  know,"  said  Joanna,  "  I  am  always  forgetting 
that  I  am  old  enough  to  put  my  hair  up." 

"  How  old  are  you  ?  "   said  Martin  abruptly. 

She  looked  at  him  with  a  slightly  puzzled  expres- 
sion; but  he  met  her  eyes  steadily,  with  the  old  in- 
quisitive, half-amused  stare.  She  found  herself 
answering  him  at  once,  without  hesitation  : 

"  Seventeen  and  three-quarters." 

"  You  ought  to  put  your  hair  up." 

"  Yes,"  she  agreed  meekly  ;  "  but  I  have  never 
learnt  a  way  that  I  liked." 

"  I'll  show  you  how  a  friend  of  mine  does  it,"  said 
Martin.  "  Got  any  hairpins  ?  " 

"  Yes,  in  the  kitchen." 
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"  Nip  in  and  fetch  them,  then." 

She  "  nipped  in  "  without  a  word,  running  lithely 
across  the  lawn,  and  returned  with  them. 

"  Now,  squat  down,"  ordered  this  man  who  fright- 
ened her,  "  on  the  grass,  only  near  enough  for  me 
to  get  at  you,  and  with  your  back  to  me,  of  course." 

He  took  the  fragrant  dark  hair,  that  he  had 
longed  so  much  to  touch,  in  his  hands,  and  ran  his 
fingers  through  it.  Then  he  showed  her  roughly,  by 
sticking  in  the  few  essential  hairpins,  how  to  arrange 
it  so  that  it  waved  over  her  white  forehead,  and 
sent  her  in  to  look  at  herself  in  the  glass  and  to  do 
it  properly.  After  about  twenty  minutes,  during 
which  he  lay  back  languidly  in  the  deck-chair 
under  the  chesnut-tree,  watching  through  half- 
closed  eyes  the  fat  thrushes  hopping  about  on  the 
grass,  and  the  haze  of  heat  that  made  all  the  vege- 
tation shimmer  and  gleam — after  he  had  smoked  two 
of  Tim's  excellent  Turkish  cigarettes,  she  reappeared 
— a  young  woman. 

He  started  to  his  feet,  dropped  his  cigarette,  and 
walked  quickly  forward  to  meet  her,  seizing  both 
her  hands. 

"  Oh,"  he  said,  "  how  lovely,  Miss  Fair  !  " 

She  blushed  a  faint  pink,  and  looked  up  at  him 
with  a  flashed  defiance  ;  for  it  was  quite  unlike  her 
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to  feel  anything  approaching  this  stupid  embarrass- 
ment. She  detested  Martin  for  making  her  feel  shy 
in  this  imbecile  manner  ;  she  detested  him  so  much 
that  he  occupied  her  thoughts  exclusively.  But  she 
was  glad  her  hair  was  a  success  ;  for,  in  a  queer  little 
way  of  her  own,  she  was  as  vain  as  a  peacock,  and, 
of  course,  she  was  enough  of  an  artist  to  know  not 
only  that  she  was  beautiful,  but  exactly  why. 

"  Don't  you  like  it '  up  '  ?  "  Martin  asked.  "  Or 
does  it  make  you  feel  old  ?  " 

"  I  think  I  do  prefer  it  like  this,"  said  Joanna. 
"It  is  out  of  the  way,  and  tallish  girls  with  their 
hair  down  always  look  gawky." 

"  You  didn't  look  gawky." 

"  No,"  she  admitted,  "  but  I  think  it  suits  me 
better  up.  Thanks  for  doing  it,"  she  added,  with 
an  intentional  frigidity  that  made  Martin  laugh 
within  himself. 

"The  joy  was  mine,  "he  said.    "What  shall  we  do?  " 

"  What  you  like,"  she  replied.  "  There  is  always 
the  town  you  can  go  to  ;  or  you  could  take  the  tram 
through  Harfleur  to  Montivilliers  and  look  out  for 
Tim.  .  .  ." 

"  I  said  we,  Joanna." 

"  Oh,  I  was  going  on  with  my  fresco — I've  got  the 
last  two  men  to  finish — by  the  front  door." 
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"  When  I  first  came  you  said  you  would  be  friends." 

"  Haven't  I  been  ?  " 

"  Yes,  but  why  stop  now  ?  " 

"I'm  not  stopping.  What  do  you  want  me  to  do, 
Mr.  Darrell  ?  "  said  Joanna,  becoming  distressed. 
"  We  can  go  down  into  Harfleur  after  dejeuner,  if 
you  like." 

Martin  merely  looked  at  her  without  replying. 

"  I  hoped  we  were  going  to  be  real  friends,"  he 
said  quietly,  after  a  while.  "  I've  never  known 
anybody  like  you  before." 

"  Nor  I  like  you,"  flashed  Joanna,  with  a  great 
gravity.  "  I  don't  understand  you — you  are  funny 
to  me.  What  is  it  ?  " 

"  Ah !     I  wonder     .     .     .     ?  "  he  said. 

Joanna's  manner  suddenly  changed  entirely.  She 
felt  herself  becoming  morbid  ;  this  stupid  serious- 
ness was  ridiculous.  The  whole  thing  was  getting 
on  the  wrong  note,  and  she  forced  herself  to  smile 
brightly. 

"  Well,  what  would  you  like  to  do  ?  "  she  said. 
"  Shall  I  go  in  and  put  on  a  hat,  and  shall  we  go 
out  ?  Yes  ?  " 

"  Yes,  that  would  be  topping,"  said  Martin,  "  for 
my  last  day." 

"  Your    last    day  ?  "       Joanna    found    herself 
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echoing  his  words,  and  bit  her  lip  with  vexa- 
tion. 

"  Yes  ;   I  am  going  to-morrow,  you  know." 

'  Oh,  I  see,"  she  remarked,  with  an  exagger- 
ated indifference  that  did  not  escape  his  keen 
ears. 

He  did  not  say  anything,  however,  and  she  went 
in.  Then  an  idea  struck  him. 

"  Joanna,"  he  called  out,  "  let  us  take  the  steamer 
across  to  Harfleur  and  walk  to  Villerville  !  " 

"  All  right,"  said  Joanna  docilely ;  "  but  I  don't 
quite  know  what  to  wear." 

This  was  the  first  time  she  had  made  such  a 
remark  in  her  life,  so  much  is  "  growing  up  "  a 
matter  of  opportunity  rather  than  time. 

"  Show  me  all  your  frocks  and  hats,"  ordered 
Martin  decisively,  "  and  we'll  see." 

They  went  in  together  and  opened  the  trunks,  and 
Joanna  laid  her  purchases  on  the  clean  deal  of 
the  newly-bought  kitchen  table.  They  were  all 
severely  .simple,  and  none  in  the  precise  mode  of 
the  moment,  except  a  dark-blue  tailor-made  coat 
and  skirt  of  some  smooth,  light  cloth. 

"  Tim  made  me  get  that,"  she  said  ;  "  but  I  have 
never  worn  it — the  skirt  is  so  tight  that  I  can't  move 
my  legs,  and  there  isn't  room  for  any  petticoats." 
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"  Tim  was  right,"  said  Martin ;  "  men  always 
know  best  about  women's  clothes.  Put  it  on,  with 
that  sweeping  black  straw  hat  of  yours,  and  those 
little  patent-leather  shoes." 

"  But  they  hurt  my  feet." 

"  But  just  for  once,"  Martin  begged.  "  You 
won't  know  yourself.  You  won't  look  any  nicer," 
he  said  seriously,  "  but  it  will  just  show  you  in  a 
different  light,  that's  all.  I  shall  come  in  again  in  a 
quarter  of  an  hour,  so  mind  you  are  at  least  decent 
by  then !  " 

Joanna,  rather  against  her  will,  found  herself 
entering  into  the  spirit  of  the  thing.  Was  she  really 
growing  up,  and  in  such  a  commonplace  way  ?  She 
became  excited  to  look  as  charming  as  she  possibly 
could,  tidied  her  hair  again  and  patted  it,  in  the  glass, 
and  called  to  Marie  to  help  her  with  the  frock. 
Marie  was  in  the  garden,  but  came  bustling  in,  hold- 
ing up  her  hands  with  surprise.  But  suddenly 
delight  crept  slowly  into  her  old  face  behind  her 
spectacles,  and  she  stood  there  for  a  second,  beaming, 
in  her  wide  cap  and  curious  black  frock  flat  on  the 
chest,  with  a  little  row  of  black  buttons  down  to  her 
waist,  voluminous  skirts  and  wooden  sabots. 

"  Come  on,  Marie,"  said  Joanna ;  "do  me  up, 
there's  a  good  soul." 
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Marie  woke  from  her  trance  and  bustled  about, 
joining  hooks  to  eyes  and  pushing  and  pulling 
ecstatically  in  the  right  directions.  Eventually  the 
toilette  was  completed,  the  hat  was  adjusted  in  the 
glass,  and  a  completely  transformed  young  woman 
marched  into  the  garden,  gloved  and  elegantly 
booted,  parasol  in  hand. 

Martin  got  up  and  looked  at  her  critically  ;  held 
her  by  the  shoulder  and  turned  her  round,  to  study 
her  back. 

"  You  want  stays,"  he  remarked  with  knitted 
brows. 

He  might  have  been  a  designer  examining  a  cos- 
tumier's "  madame,"  so  entirely  emotionless  and  in- 
human did  his  voice  sound.  She  stepped  quickly 
away  from  him,  pink  with  annoyance. 

"  Thank  you.  I  don't  need  them  ;  "  she  said 
proudly. 

"  Yes,  yes,  I  know  you  don't,"  Martin  replied 
at  once ;  "  but  the  coat  does.  Believe  me,  it 
makes  all  the  difference  to  the  ensemble.  I  know 
you  have  some  ;  I  saw  them  among  your  things  in 
the  trunk." 

There  was  silence  for  a  moment,  and  Joanna  felt 
in  a  rage  and  stupidly  inclined  to  cry.  What  a 
heartless  beast  he  was,  after  she  had  taken  so  much 
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trouble !  She  could  not  make  up  her  mind  whether 
to  lose  her  temper  or  go  and  put  them  on.  Even- 
tually she  turned  on  her  heel  and  walked  into  the 
house.  At  the  shop  from  which  she  had  bought  the 
costume  they  had  certainly  talked  a  great  deal  about 
the  sort  of  corset  she  was  to  wear — had,  in  fact, 
taken  an  immense  amount  of  trouble  over  the 
matter.  She  put  it  on,  and  reappeared. 

Again  the  critical  examination,  but  no  longer  the 
frown.  Martin's  blue  eyes  brightened  and  shone, 
and  he  smiled  all  over  his  face. 

"  There,  that  is  splendid  now,"  he  said. 

He  seemed  utterly  oblivious  of  the  storms  and 
rages  that  had  been  going  on,  repressed,  inside 
Joanna,  and  she,  in  the  light  of  his  pleasure,  sud- 
denly forgot  them  too.  She  felt  like  a  child  who  has 
revolted  against  some  apparently  absurd  injunction 
of  its  governess,  accomplished  it  grudgingly,  and 
then  discovered  that  the  governess  was  right.  And 
the  tiny  incident  had  just  that  sort  of  effect  on  their 
relations  :  it  made  Martin  more  successfully  authori- 
tative, Joanna  more  inclined  to  submit. 

They  went  down  in  the  tramcar  to  the  Grand 
Quai,  where  the  little  black  steamers  jolted  up  and 
down,  just  in  time  to  catch  the  eleven-o'clock  boat, 
the  "  Augustin  Normand,"  for  Honfleur.  It  was  as 
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well  that  they  were  good  sailors,  for  of  all  the  steamers 
known  to  Continental  travellers,  these  unstable 
paddle  vessels  of  the  Compagnie  Normande  are  said 
to  be  the  most  upsetting.  The  mouth  of  the  Seine 
is  seldom  perfectly  calm  ;  on  the  other  hand,  the 
steamers  are  never  steady,  even  in  the  harbour. 

They  arrived,  however,  without  mishap,  in  the 
little,  strange  old  port,  disembarking  by  the  long 
hotel,  the  Cheval  Blanc.  They  walked  along  the 
quai,  past  the  battered  buildings  that  house  the 
Musee  and  the  Lieutenance,  to  the  inner  dock,  with 
its  old  wooden  sailing-ships  lying  about  in  different 
states  of  decay,  and  the  fishing-smacks  with  their 
snub  noses  and  strong  wooden  sides.  Then  they 
climbed  up  to  the  cafe  at  the  top  of  the  Cote  de 
Grace,  examined  the  little  chapel,  and  sat  under  the 
trees,  looking  out  across  the  estuary  at  the  Cap  de 
la  Heve,  with  its  lighthouse  towers,  and  at  the  dis- 
tant roofs  of  Havre,  and  the  coming  and  going  of  the 
ships.  They  lunched  in  the  gloomy  expanses  of  the 
salle-a-manger  of  the  Cheval  Blanc,  explored  the  old 
timber  church  of  St.  Catherine,  with  its  shingle 
spire  (like  a  Sussex  church)  and  its  odd,  colonnaded 
west  end,  and  finally  took  the  Trouville  auto  as  far 
as  Villerville.  Here  they  bathed  in  front  of  the 
small  casino,  and  Joanna  spent  "  hours  "  in  her  tent 
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arranging  her  hair — Joanna,  whose  most  elaborate 
toilette,  not  counting  her  bath,  was  usually  completed 
in  seven  minutes  !  She  had  indeed  changed.  And 
she  felt  she  could  have  kicked  herself — for  enjoying 
it  all  so  much.  When  Martin  was  not  imperious  he 
made  a  fuss  of  her,  in  a  delightful  way  of  his  own — • 
made  her  feel  that  she  was  tremendously  important 
to  him,  someone  he  liked  to  be  with,  and  of  whom  he 
was  proud. 

After  their  bathe  they  wandered  up  through  the 
quaint,  winding  streets  to  the  little  church,  and  sat 
in  front  of  the  Cafe  des  Autos,  looking  at  the 
square  Chateau  of  grey  stone,  that  stands  back,  sur- 
rounded by  trees,  on  the  other  side  of  the  road. 
Then  they  walked  on  in  the  dazzling  sunshine  to- 
wards Honfleur,  past  the  ivy-clad  "  old  church," 
looking  curiously  English  in  its  old  age — the  sort  of 
little  building  you  might  meet,  by  chance,  in  a  Sussex 
lane — and  on  through  Penne-de-Pie,  with  always  an 
intervening  orchard  over  the  hedge,  beyond  the 
greenness  of  the  meadow  the  blue  water  of  the  bay. 
After  they  had  been  about  an  hour  on  the  road,  a 
number  of  cars  passed  them,  and  to  avoid  the  dust, 
they  turned  down  a  lane  that  led  to  the  shore,  and 
continued  along  the  beach. 

"  Let  us  sit  and  look  at  the  sea,"  said  Martin 
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suddenly.  "  My  foot  aches.  You  remember  you 
told  me  I  wasn't  to  walk." 

He  put  his  arms  round  her — without  warning, 
almost  fiercely — and  drew  her  down  by  his  side, 
forcing  her  back  till  she  was  staring  up  at  his  face 
out  of  her  grey  eyes. 

But  she  did  not  speak  or  utter  a  sound,  except 
from  her  quick  breathing. 

"  Joanna,"  said  Martin  hoarsely,  "  you've  got  to 
tell  me  something — now — I  must  know  before  I  go. 
Are  you  free  ?  " 

"  Free  ?  "  echoed  Joanna,  puzzled.     "  How  ?  " 

"  Are  you  free  to  care  for  anyone — free  to  love  and 
to  be  loved  ?  " 

Joanna  caught  her  breath  for  a  moment,  her 
brows  knitted.  She  could  not  imagine  what  he 
could  have  in  his  mind.  Why  ever  should  he  think 
that  she  might  not  be  free  ?  What  did  he  mean  ? 

Suddenly  she  knew.  Her  face  flushed  scarlet,  and 
her  bosom  heaved. 

"  Oh  !  "  she  gasped —  "oh,  how  could  you  ! 
You  think  .  .  .  because  we  live  like  that,  that 
I'm  Tim's  .  .  .  Tim's  m-mis  .  .  .  Oh,  you 
beast !  you  mean,  hateful  beast !  " 

She  forced  herself  free  from  him  with  a  furious 
energy  of  which  he  would  never  have  guessed  her 
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capable,  and  hurried  away  along  the  shore  in  an  agony 
of  shame  and  misery  and  anger.  The  dirty  finger — 
the  dirty  finger  had  smudged  what  was  so  lovely. 
To-day  she  had  indeed  grown  up.  As  she  hurried 
on,  she  passed  two  trippers  from  Havre,  clasped 
together  like  animals,  under  a  tree,  and  the  sight  of 
it  seemed  to  put  the  last  touch  of  horror  to  a  world 
that  had  turned  drab  and  hateful,  that  was  become 
a  mere  haunt  of  disguised  toads  and  reptiles. 

Martin  stood  looking  after  her,  unable  to  control 
the  trills  of  exultant  laughter  that  rose  from  the 
bottom  of  his  heart.  He  stood  up  and  threw  back 
his  shoulders,  and  drew  in  great  draughts  of  the  sea 
wind,  and  bared  his  fair  head  to  it.  Then  he 
followed  without  unduly  hurrying,  for  he  knew  to 
a  nicety,  the  capacities  of  the  modern  skirt.  He 
caught  up  Joanna  just  as  they  were  entering  Honfleur. 
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He  caught  her  up.  They  had  just  passed  the 
Nouvelle  Phare,  and  were  nearing  the  broad  green, 
which  is  the  scene  of  the  annual  visitation  of  the 
Cirque  Pinder. 

"  Garn  !  Cheese  it,  Bill — chuck  it,  carn't  yer  !  " 
they  heard,  in  the  familiar  Doric  of  a  cockney  groom. 

The  sounds  came  from  one  of  the  tents,  where  a 
number  of  men  seemed  to  be  making  tea  for  them- 
selves and  squabbling  together. 

"  It  must  be  an  English  show,"  remarked  Martin 
in  indifferent  tones.  "  How  odd  it  sounds  to  hear 
such  unmistakable  cockney." 

He  got  only  a  sob  for  an  answer,  and  Joanna 
hastily  blew  her  nose,  in  obvious  agony  lest  it  should 
become  red  and  swollen. 

"  You  ought  to  powder  it,  you  know,!'  said  Martin 
kindly.  "I'll  get  you  a  Dorine  at  the  chemist's,  if 
you  like,  and  you  can  easily  do  it  without  being 
noticed." 

His  amiability  merely  brought  Joanna's  indigna- 
tion to  boiling-point. 
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}  "  Mr.  Darrell,"  she  said  with  astonishing  dignity, 
"  I  never  wish  to  see  you  again.  You  have  insulted 
me  too  grossly.  You  swore  you  were  a  friend  of 
Tim's,  but  you  must  be  a  traitorous,  dishonourable 
friend  to  treat  me  as  you  have  done.  I  am  bound 
to  him  in  ways  that  you  are  incapable  of  under- 
standing, .  .  .  and  when  I  get  back  I  shall  tell 
him  what  has  happened." 

This  was  a  bad  blunder. 

"  Then  of  course  he  will  challenge  me  to  a  duel," 
replied  Martin  with  odious  good-humour.  But  sud- 
denly he,  in  his  turn,  grew  serious.  "  Please  don't 
imagine,  though — I  think  that  you  can  hardly  be 
so  silly  as  that — that  I  care  in  the  least  whether  you 
'  tell '  Tim  or  not.  If  you  would  like  me  to,  I  will 
tell  him  myself  in  your  hearing.  I  am  not  accus- 
tomed to  run  away  from  my  actions.  On  the 
contrary,  I  accept  the  consequences  of  them  with 
delight,  I  fear  your  threats  are  so  wasted.  I  should 
be  sorry  if  you  caused  me,  quite  needlessly,  to  lose 
Tim's  friendship,  but  there  it  would  be.  I  wish  you 
joy  of  your  approaching  scene  ;  but  I  warn  you  that, 
of  the  two  of  us,  I  shall  get  most  pleasure  of  it!  " 

Joanna  became  slightly  flattened  out,  and  as  the 
boat  was  waiting  in  the  dock,  she  walked  listlessly 
on  board.  She  felt  she  would  never  be  happy  again, 
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and  it  was  a  tiny  indication  of  the  change  that  had 
come  over  her,  that  she  wished  she  had  not  handled 
things  in  such  a  way  that,  after  all,  she  did  not  get 
that  Dorine,  and  her  nose  was  glaringly,  noticeably 
shiny.  Tim  would  notice  it.  It  was  the  first  she  had 
ever  bothered  whether  Tim  would  "  notice  "  any- 
thing about  her.  She  turned  over  in  her  mind 
whether  she  could  possibly  turn  round  and  feign 
amiability,  and  get  Martin  to  go  on  shore  to  fetch, 
after  all,  the  Dorine,  but  decided  eventually  that 
she  would  not  be  so  dishonest.  She  maintained  her 
uncompromising  attitude. 

The  boat  was  more  unstable  than  ever  going  back, 
the  bar  more  choppy  ;  and  as  a  result  of  her  dismal, 
disillusioned  view  of  things,  she  very  nearly  worried 
herself  into  being  sea-sick.  Perhaps  it  was  only  her 
sharply  stimulated  vanity  that  saved  her  from  it. 
Martin  was  imperturbable,  inscrutable.  She  watched 
him  narrowly  all  the  way.  Indeed,  in  every  sense 
he  filled  very  nearly  her  whole  horizon.  If  only  he 
had  explained,  apologised,  said  he  was  sorry,  tried 
to  make  it  up — but  he  hadn't.  His  attitude  made 
her  feel  ashamed  of  herself,  as  though  it  were  she 
who  had  behaved  odiously.  She  tortured  herself 
with  wondering  if  this  were  so.  And  all  the  time 
Martin  seemed  as  emotionless  as  a  block  of  wood. 
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She  stole  shy,  admiring  glances  at  him,  full  of  a 
deadly  hatred.  When  they  got  back,  uncle  was 
sitting  outside  the  porch  of  Les  Rosiers,  with  Marie's 
cat  on  his  lap,  endeavouring  to  translate  Maupas- 
sant's novel,  "  Une  Vie,"  with  the  help  of  a  diction- 
ary— his  brow  knit,  and  his  moustaches  waggling  with 
the  unusual  effort.  Tim  was  lying  on  his  back  in 
his  hammock,  whistling  a  waltz  tune,  between  the 
puffs  of  a  cigarette.  Evidently  he  had  recovered. 

"  Hullo,  you  two  !  "  he  shouted.  "  Where  have 
you  been  ?  " 

"  Over  to  Honfleur,  and  then  on  to  Villerville," 
Martin  answered.  "  It  was  rather  jolly,  only  my 
leg  hurts." 

"  You  shouldn't  have  walked.  You  told  me  you 
never  did,"  said  Joanna  sullenly. 

Tim  got  out  of  his  hammock  to  wash  his  hands 
for  dinner,  and  suddenly  caught  sight  of  Joanna. 

"  Good  God  !  "  he  cried.  "Who  the  deuce  .  .  . 
Why,  it  is  Joanna  !  Uncle,  quick,  look  at  her  ! 
We've  been  entertaining  an  archangeless  unawares. 
My  dear,  you  look  perfectly  charming,"  he  said 
delightfully,  taking  her  little  gloved  hands. 

She  crimsoned  with  pleasure,  smiled  up  at  him 
tremulously,  and  then,  without  warning,  burst  into 
a  little  storm  of  sobs,  and  rushed  into  the  house. 
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"  That's  me,"  said  Martin  simply.     "  I  did  it." 

Tim  looked  at  him  rather  malevolently.  "  Why  ?  " 

"  Couldn't  help  it.  Wasn't  for  fun,  you  know.  I 
dressed  her  up — and  she  enjoyed  that — and  then  I 
asked  her  a  question  that  she  swallowed  the  wrong 
way.  You  know  I  don't  hurt  people  merely  for 
fun,"  he  added ;  "  it's  one  of  my  little  fads  not  to." 

They  looked  at  one  another  for  a  moment  or  two, 
till  Tim  remarked  : 

"  Oh,  I  know,  old  fellow,  of  course  not.  Don't 
worry.  She's  probably  very  much  '  growing  up  ' 
just  now.  Girls  are  rum  cattle,  anyway." 

They  crossed  the  lane  and  strolled  on  to  the 
plateau  in  front  of  the  church,  sitting  down  under 
the  lime-trees  to  look  across  the  fields  to  the  distant 
estuary,  that  caught  and  reflected  all  the  gleams  of 
light  left  in  the  sky  after  the  setting  of  the  sun. 
There  they  smoked  in  the  peacefulness  of  the  even- 
ing, waiting  until  Marie  should  announce  that 
dinner  was  ready. 

Joanna's  misty  eyes  noticed,  from  the  window,  as 
soon  as  Tim  and  Martin  had  left  the  garden,  and  she 
popped  out  in  a  state  of  half -undress,  having  just 
discarded  her  blue  frock. 

"  Uncle,"  she  said,  "  I  want  you.  Come  in  and  sit 
down." 
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"  Very  well,  my  dear,"  said  uncle  meekly.  "I'll 
sit  and  look  the  other  way." 

"  Uncle,"  said  Joanna  hurriedly,  "  I  want  you  to 
take  me  away  at  once,  and  then  marry  me  at  a  regis- 
trar's office.  You  aren't  married,  are  you  ?  Oh,  do 
say  you  aren't  married,  not  even  secretly  !  " 

"  Well,  I  certainly  ain't — not  even  secretly,"  said 
uncle,  rather  flabbergasted.  "  But  are  you  quite 
sure  you  want  to  marry  an  old  buffer  like  me  ?  I'm 
fifty- two,  my  dear,  and  you  are  seventeen  :  seven 
from  twelve's  five,  and  two  from  five's  three — thirty- 
five  years'  difference.  I'm  old  enough  to  be  your 
grandfather,  you  know."  He  chuckled  softly  to 
himself,  and  pulled  his  moustaches,  remembering 
how  he  had  once  thought  himself  rather  a  dog. 
"  But  what  is  the  matter,  Jo  ?  "  he  asked.  "  Who  has 
been  hurting  you  ?  There  will  be  some  trouble," 
he  added,  with  a  sudden  fiery  blaze  in  his  mild  eye, 
"  if  anyone  has  been  hurting  you." 

"  Oh,  no  one,"  said  Joanna  ;  "  it's  only  Mr.  Dar- 
rell.  I  hate  and  detest  him.  He  is  odious.  I 
want  to  go  away  now,  at  once,  and  never  see  him 
again." 

"  But,  my  dear,"  said  Uncle  Christopher,  "  I  don't 
suppose  you  ever  will.  He  is  going  back  to  Trouville 
to-morrow  by  the  eight  o'clock  boat.  You  needn't 
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see  him  after  to-night.  I  think,  Joey,  you  had  better 
have  dinner  first,  and  then  we  can  talk  it  over  again. 
You  know,  Joanna,  girls,  even  the  best  of  them, 
sometimes  make  mistakes,  especially  about  men — 
who  are  a  little  hard  to  understand,  I  mean  young 
girls  are  sometimes  not  quite  just.  There  was 
one  who  wasn't  quite  just  to  me  once — it  is  at  least  a 
quarter  of  a  century  ago,  and  she  is  very  fat,  and 
keeps  a  commercial  hotel  at  Harwich — but  I've 
never  quite  got  over  it.  There  now  !  I've  told  you 
a  secret.  You  keep  your  hair  done  as  you  had  it 
this  afternoon.  You  can't  go  back  and  be  a  flapper 
again,  after  you've  shown  us  what  you  look  like  as  a 
young  woman — and,  mind  you,  look  your  very  best 
and  brightest  at  dinner.  Take  my  tip,  that's  the 
way  to  score  off  them.  Never  look  in  the  least 
out  of  countenance  ;  it  only  makes  the  man  vain 
if  you  do."  He  patted  her  two  arms,  warm  and 
white  in  the  transparent  silken  sleeve  of  the  blouse 
she  had  put  on,  and  went  out  to  continue  his  French 
lesson. 

It  was  dinner-time,  however.  Old  Marie  rose 
up  from  the  dinner-table,  over  which  she  had  been 
brooding  and  bobbing  like  a  hen  over  a  plate  of 
corn,  trotted  towards  the  lane  in  her  clogs,  the 
white  tails  of  her  cap  flying  in  the  breeze,  and 
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waved  her  arms,  calling  out  in  a  shrill  sing- 
song :  "  Le  diner  est  servi,  messieurs — le  diner 
est  servi." 

All  through  dinner  Martin  was  at  his  best. 
He  went  lightly  from  subject  to  subject,  the  skilled 
raconteur,  delighting  Tim  and  Uncle  Christopher, 
but  causing  Joanna  to  writhe  in  a  way  that  made  her 
ashamed  of  what  she  described  as  her  own  horrid, 
sulky  nature.  He  laughed  and  played  the  fool  so 
light-heartedly  that  it  was — as  she  thought — quite 
evident  that  he  had  not  a  care  in  the  world.  She 
noticed,  too,  that  whenever  he  spoke,  he  always  in- 
cluded her  in  the  conversation,  with  his  eyes,  so  that 
Tim  and  Uncle  Christopher  barely  noticed  that  she 
hardly  took  any  part  in  it.  Altogether,  the  dinner 
only  increased  her  general  sense  of  mortification.  She 
had  not  realised  that  she  could  have  felt  thus  about 
anything  or  anyone,  so  strongly,  even  furiously — 
"  madly  "  was  perhaps  the  word.  She  went  over,  in 

her  mind,   all  the  events  of  the  afternoon the 

sudden  way  he  had  held  her  body  in  his  arms,  so 
strangely  and  roughly  that  she  had  nearly  cried  out ; 
the  way  he  had  dragged  her  unresisting  on  to  the 
grass  by  his  side  (how  her  heart  had  thumped  just 
then !),  had  looked  down  at  her  with  his  blue,  piercing 
eyes— and  had  not  kissed  her.  Then,  how  he  had 
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asked  her  the  insulting,  unpardonable  question.  She 
had  not  had  enough  amorous  experience,  did  not  know 
herself  sufficiently  well  to  realise — what  was  the  case 
— that,  in  certain  circumstances,  to  a  man  she  loved 
in  that  way,  she  would  have  given  herself  without  a 
second  thought,  without  benefit  of  clergy  ;  but  even 
had  she  known  it,  it  would,  illogically  perhaps,  have 
made  no  difference  to  her  sense  of  insult.  How  dared 
he  ask  such  a  thing  of  her  ?  She  was  no  longer 
now  a  child.  Suddenly  she  had  taken  on  woman- 
hood, and  the  burden  of  it,  on  this  first  day,  was 
heavier  far  than  the  coiled  burden  of  her  hair, 
which  was  making  her  head  ache. 

Of  this  ache  she  complained  about  an  hour  after 
dinner,  slung  her  hammock  indoors,  and  went  to  bed. 
Tim  and  Martin,  hardly  noticing,  pursued  their  con- 
versation. 

"  You  know,"  said  Martin,  "  it  is  the  oddest  posi- 
tion for  me.  Here  am  I  staying  with  Mary,  acting 
for  her,  trying  to  do  the  best  I  can  for  both  of  you, 
and  I'm  hanged  if  I  know  what  you  really  want. 
Mary  thinks  you  want  to  marry  Norma  Heldmann. 
Of  course  that  is  no  business  of  mine,  Tim.  All  I 
am  really  concerned  about  is  whether  you  want  a 
divorce." 

"  I    certainly   don't   want   to    marry    Norma," 
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laughed  Tim.  "  She  is  one  of  the  best  of  friends, 
but  doesn't  care  a  rap  for  me.  Why,  she  is  head 
over  ears  in  love  with  an  actor  called  Murgatroyd, 
and  was  engaged  to  him  at  the  time  of  the  bother. 
She  is  married  to  him  now  ;  I  had  a  letter  to  say  so 
this  morning,  and  she  will  be  half-way  back  to 
England  by  this  time.  She  is  going  to  London  via 
Paris,  by  way  of  a  honeymoon.  Beastly  man, 
Murgatroyd,  but  I  hope  she  will  have  a  good  time 
for  a  bit,  poor  old  girl,  before  the  end  comes." 

"  Well,  that  makes  all  the  difference,"  said 
Martin.  "  Mary  hasn't  a  notion  that  you  two  are 
not  violently  in  love  with  each  other.  How 
ridiculous  it  all  is  !  I  shall  drop  this  sickly  divorce 
business." 

"  You  will  ?     Why  ?  "  said  Tim  coldly. 

"  Oh,  well,"  said  Martin,  who  wasn't  going  to  spoil 
his  plans  by  talking  about  them,  "  we'll  see  what 
happens.  I  think  I  shall  turn  in,  as  I  have  to  catch 
the  early  boat  in  the  morning.  Aunt  Betty,  you 
know,  is  taking  Mary  to  Paris  in  a  day  or  two,"  he  re- 
marked casually.  "I'm  not  travelling  with  them, 
as  I  have  to  go  to  London  for  a  week  or  ten  days,  but 
I  shall  probably  join  them  later t  in  Paris.  .  .  ." 

He  got  into  his  borrowed  pyjamas,  changing 
discreetly  under  a  shady  tree,  put  on  his  heavy 
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great-coat,  and  threw  himself  into  the  hammock 
usually  occupied  by  Joanna's  slim,  recumbent  form* 
Long  before  Tim  got  near  it  he  was  fast  asleep,  and 
breathing  as  regularly  as  a  happy  child. 

If  he  slept  early,  he  woke  early.  In  the  bright, 
radiant  mistiness  of  the  first  dawn,  he  slipped  from 
his  hammock  to  the  dewy  grass,  walked  on  tiptoe  to 
the  door  of  the  cottage,  lifted  the  latch  as  silently  as 
a  burglar,  and  crept  inside.  The  early  sunshine 
filtered  in  through  the  little  window  by  Joanna's  ham- 
mock and  lit  up  her  lovely  face,  with  the  eyes  masked 
by  the  closed  lids,  the  straight  small  nose  and  full, 
mobile  mouth.  He  stood  watching  the  soft  rise  and 
fall  of  her  breathing,  and  the  dark  curling  masses 
of  her  hair  spread  out  on  the  white  pillow.  One  of 
her  legs  had  kicked  free  of  the  covering,  and  as  her 
pyjamas  had  got  caught  up  for  a  few  inches,  he 
could  see  the  limb's  alabaster  whiteness,  the  thin  blue 
veins,  the  chiselled  ankle,  and  the  little  nails  of  the 
foot,  so  carefully  tended.  So  beautiful  did  she 
appear  that  he  was  filled  with  a  great  wonder,  and 
bent  down  to  her  pillow  and  buried  his  lips  in  her 
hair,  that  had  so  virginal  a  fragrance.  He  stood 
watching  her  sleep  for  nearly  ten  minutes,  then 
went  back  to  the  garden  with  brighter  eyes.  And 
before  she  woke  he  had  gone. 


CHAPTER    XIV 

On  the  morning — the  fatal  morning — of  their 
final  quarrel,  after  hearing  the  front  door  decisively 
shut  on  her  husband's  back,  a  sudden  calm  had  come 
upon  Mary.  She  had  been  like  a  person  living  in  a 
dream,  watching  a  violent  argument  between  a  hus- 
band and  wife.  When  the  door  closed  like  that,  she 
"came  to"  with  a  start,  realising  that  something 
actually  had  happened — that  she  was  the  quarrel- 
some wife,  and  her  own  man  the  angry  husband. 
Her  first  action  now  was  the  wisest  that  she  could 
have  taken.  She'  darkened  her  room  by  pulling 
down  and  across  all  available  blinds  and  curtains, 
turned  out  the  lights,  and  got  into  her  bed.  Then — 
for  Nature  is  a  friendly  humorist  at  whiles — she 
slept  soundly  for  six  hours.  She  woke  at  twelve 
with  a  heavy  head  and  drank  her  tea. 

"Oh,  Foster,"  she  said  sleepily  to  the  maid,  as  the 
latter  was  softly  disappearing,  "Mr.  Kingston- 
Campbell  went  off  by  an  early  train  this  morning — 
before  you  were  up,  I  expect.  He  won't  come  back 
here,  as  I  am  leaving  for  France  to-morrow,  but  will 
join  me  in  Paris,  so  that  you  and  cook  will  be  on 
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board  wages  till  we  come  back.     I  forgot  to  tell  you 
yesterday." 

"  Very  good,  mum,"  answered  Foster,  with  do- 
cility and  no  trace  of  the  emotion  which  a  moment 
later  she  displayed  in  the  kitchen,  and  noiselessly 
effaced  herself. 

As  soon  as  she  was  up,  Mary  went  round  to  her 
aunt,  with  lips  compressed,  determined. 

"  Aunt  Betty,"  she  asked,  "  can  we  start  for  our 
tour  to-morrow  ?  " 

"  To-morrow  ?  "  echoed  Aunt  Betty,  in  a  rather 
off-hand  way,  her  eyes  piercing  Mary  all  over  like 
gimlets  without  appearing  even  to  glance.  "  Oh,  I 
dare  say  we  can,  if  you  want  to.  Where  shall  we  go  ? 
First  to  Paris  for  a  few  weeks,  then  to  Trouville  ?  " 

"  Oh,  anywhere,"  said  Mary  distractedly.  "  I 
mean,  of  course,  Paris.  Paris  would  be  the  very  place." 

"  Tim  can  join  us  at  Trouville,"  went  on  the  old 
woman,  with  deliberation.  "  We  don't  want  him  in 
Paris  while  I'm  seeing  you  fitted  for  some  frocks." 

"  Oh,  aunt,  you  dear,"  said  Mary,  with  a  different 
kind  of  interest  and  a  revived  taste  for  life.  "  No, 
certainly  we  do  not  want  him.  And  we  will  go  to- 
morrow. Can  you  be  ready  to  catch  the  ten  o'clock 
train  at  Charing  Cross  ?  " 

Aunt  Betty  agitated  her  immense  bulk,  pursed  up 
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her  odd,  humorous  mouth,  and  rang  the  bell  for  Jen- 
kins, the  maid.  Jenkins  had  a  prominent  under-jaw 
like  a  prize-fighter,  and  like  certain  kinds  of  monkeys, 
and  walked  with  a  curious,  slow  forward  prowl,  as 
though  she  were  stalking  hartebeestes. 

"  Can  I  be  ready  in  time  to  catch  the  ten  o'clock 
train  from  Charing  Cross,  to-morrow?  "  Aunt  Betty 
inquired. 

Jenkins  knitted  her  brow  and  considered. 

"  Well,  mum,"  she  said,  "  there's  the — hum — to 
get,  and  the — hum — hum — but  I  think  you  can  do  it. 
Yes,  I  think  you  can  do  it." 

"  Don't '  hum  '  at  me,  Jenkins,"  said  Aunt  Betty 
sternly.  "  Yes  or  no  ?  " 

"  Yes'm,"  said  Jenkins,  with  crushed  meekness. 

"  Very  well,  that  is  settled.  We  start  to-morrow. 
You  had  better  come  here,  Mary,  and  spend  the 
night,  so  that  we  can  start  together.  I  shall  expect 
you  to  dinner  at  eight.  Jenkins,  hand  me  Mr.  Henry 
James's  '  Little  Tour  in  France.'  " 

Mary  retired  hastily,  and  raced  round  making  her 
necessary  preparations.  She  thanked  her  stars  for  the 
excitement  of  the  journey,  a  thing  she  always  loved, 
and  for  the  distraction  it  afforded.  But  her  shoes  hurt 
her  after  the  dance,  and  her  heart  ached.  Hurry- 
ing down  High  Street,  she  saw  Mrs.  Whittaker  and 
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Norma  Heldmann  walking  together.  No,  it  could 
not  have  been  called  a  "  cut  "  on  either  side.  Merely 
she  refrained  from  looking,  and  so  did  they.  But 
all  indignation  was  expressed  in  their  back  hair,  all 
righteous  disgust  in  her  exalted  chin  ;  so  it  was  at  all 
events  an  expression  of  opinion.  She  was  glad  to 
get  out  of  her  flat  (how  kind  it  was  of  Aunt  Betty 
to  arrange  for  her  to  dine  at  Eyre  Cottage  ;  it  was 
almost  as  if  she  knew),  and  not  to  have  to  spend  any 
time  there  by  herself.  She  closed  the  door  on  the 
tomb  of  her  married  happiness,  with  many  pangs, 
certainly,  but  with  relief. 

Haggard  and  sombre,  a  tragedy  queen  as  she  felt 
herself,  she  yet  also  experienced  an  odd  elation.  It 
was  fun,  there  was  no  mistaking  it,  not  having  any 
husband  to  fuss  over,  any  establishment  to  worry 
about,  and  to  be  once  more  absolutely  free.  She  was 
"  emancipated  " — oh  yes,  a  dozen  times  over — but 
that  was  not  the  same  as  being  free.  And  she  had 
managed  it  all,  while  keeping  things  in  what  one  of  her 
servants  had  termed  "  a  state  of  quo."  The  respect- 
ability bequeathed  to  her  by  the  late  Scotch  Epis- 
copalian was  still  radiant  and  undimmed.  Thanks 
to  her  inspired  mendacity,  there  could  be  no  undue 
gossip  in  Newlyn  House.  She  had  contrived  that 
everyone  concerned  should  know  that  she  was  going 
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abroad  with  Mrs.  Harrington,  her  aunt — the  widow 
of  a  bishop — for  a  long-arranged  tour,  and  that  her 
husband,  who  was  away  on  business,  would  join  her 
later  in  Paris.  Altogether,  on  this  first  day  of  her 
grass  widowhood,  she  managed  to  bear  up.  In  the 
morning  there  was  the  bustle  of  getting  off,  and  she 
had  no  time  to  think.  In  the  evening  there  was  the 
excitement  of  dining  in  Paris  in  their  comfortable, 
small  hotel  in  the  Place  Vendome. 

"  We  are  all  among  the  frocks  here,"  said  Aunt 
Betty,  her  black  eyes  sparkling  with  as  much  excite- 
ment as  a  debutante.  ' '  There  are  Paquin,  and  Dceillet, 
and  Doucet  all  within  a  stone's-throw,  not  to  speak 
of  Redfern,  and  Callot  Sceurs,  and  Drecoll.  We 
shall  have  a  lovely  time." 

She  got,  quite  genuinely,  as  much  pleasure  in  hang- 
ing gowns  on  Mary's  beautiful  shoulders  as  she  could 
possibly  have  had  even  in  her  youth  in  wearing  them 
herself.  Incidentally,  as  Mary  was  a  particularly 
human  woman,  and  as  Aunt  Betty  was  paying  for 
everything,  it  was  very  nice  for  Mary.  She  did 
not  so  much  enjoy  the  occasions  on  which  she  had 
to  show  off  her  frocks,  when  Aunt  Betty  took  her 
calling  on  some  of  the  friends  of  her  youth — very 
great  ladies  indeed  among  them — who  lived  in  dark, 
closed-up,  old  hotels,  built  round  courtyards,  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  Boulevard  St.  Germain. 
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When  they  had  been  in  Paris  about  three  weeks, 
Mary  confessed  with  tears  the  details  of  her  quarrel 
with  Tim.  She  told  the  story  in  a  manner  modelled 
on  the  tradition  of  the  great  Mrs.  Siddons,  and  ex- 
pected sympathy  and  emotion  from  Aunt  Betty. 
She  got  emotion  indeed — laughter. 

"  My  dear,"  chuckled  the  old  woman,  "  you  can't 
think  how  good  it  is  to  be  old.  It  is  so  desperately 
amusing,  that  I  feel  I  want  to  live  to  be  a  hundred." 

"  I  wish  I  could  see  the  joke  too,"  whimpered 
Mary,  "in  being  deserted  by  one's  husband." 

"  You  young  people  are  such  glorious  fools.  Fancy 
quarrelling  because  you  saw  Tim  kissing  another  girl 
at  a  dance  !  The  complete  idiocy  of  it !  Why,  I 
used  to  find  the  bishop  embracing  the  black  girls  con- 
stantly, under  my  very  nose,  but  that  didn't  pre- 
vent him  dying  in  my  arms,  a  happy  man.  The  last 
words  he  said,  as  he  lay  on  his  deathbed,  were  : 
'  Betty,  you  are  laughing  at  my  venerable  beard 
again.  I  won't  have  it ! '  He  died  just  like  that. 
I  always  used  to  laugh  at  his  beard,  because  it  made 
him  look  so  like  one  of  the  bogus  astrologers  that 
advertise  in  the  sixpenny  .  .  ." 

"  Of  course  that  was  very  nice,"  said  Mary.  "  But 
Tim  and  I  had  always  been  frank  with  one  another  ; 
our  relations  were  perhaps  rather  different." 
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"  Oh,  nonsense,"  said  Aunt  Betty  laconically. 
"  Your  relations  were  precisely  the  same  as  those  of 
fifty  million  other  married  couples,  all  of  whom  think 
themselves  '  rather  different.'  ' 

"  Don't  let  us  discuss  it,  aunt,"  said  Mary,  raising 
fresh  chuckles  on  the  wrinkled  face — chuckles  that 
completely,  for  the  moment,  obscured  the  two  glitter- 
ing black  eyes.  "  I  am  going,  in  any  case,  to  set  him 
free.  Do  you  mind  if  Martin  Darrell  comes  here 
for  a  day  or  two  to  talk  things  over  with  me  ?  " 

"  Oh,  not  a  bit,  my  dear  Mary  ;  Martin  is  much  the 
most  sensible  of  my  nephews.  Paris,  now  that  the 
season  is  over,  will  bore  him.  Let  us  go  down  to 
Trouville,  to  be  handier." 

It  was  hard  to  see  how  exactly  Trouville  would  be 
"  handier  "  ;  but  Mary  jumped  at  the  idea,  and  they 
packed  up  and  went  to  a  very  costly  hotel  by  the  sea, 
where  Martin  joined  them.  The  discussion  of  the 
proposed  divorce  was  a  daily  topic,  so  that  Martin 
really  welcomed  the  opportunity,  when  chance  so 
oddly  threw  it  in  his  way,  of  staying  a  week  with  the 
other  party — with  Joanna  and  the  erring  Tim. 

On  his  return  he  found  Mary  in  a  frantic  state  of 
excitement — why,  he  could  not  exactly  then  tell,  be- 
ing a  mere  man,  though  Aunt  Betty's  shrewd  guesses 
might  have  enlightened  him.  What  had  Tim  said  ? 
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How  had  he  looked  ?  Did  Martin  think  he  would  ask 
her  to  forgive  him  ?  Martin,  who  wanted  to  spank 
his  cousin,  thought  decidedly  not,  and  suggested  that 
if  Lucy  really  wanted  Tim  to  take  her  back,  she  had 
better' abase  herself  and  beg  him  to  forgive  her.  Did 
she  know,  he  asked  parenthetically,  that  Norma  Held- 
mann  was  married,  in  America,  to  a  man  she  had 
been  engaged  to  for  three  years  ?  As  Tim's  friend, 
he  went  on,  he  knew  him  to  be  kind-hearted — 
absurdly  soft,  in  fact — and  that  he  would  be  most 
unlikely  to  be  obdurate.  Martin's  statement  about 
Norma  Heldmann  had  dealt  Mary  a  knock-down 
blow,  but  her  face  showed  no  sign  of  it. 

"  If  that  is  your  view,"  she  remarked,  with  a 
glance  of  stone,  "  we  need  not  interrupt  the  divorce 
proceedings.  Nothing  will  ever  make  me  apologise 
to  him.  Let  them  go  on." 

"  Right,"  said  Martin  cheerfully  ;  "  but  I  must 
cross  to  London,  then,  to  get  things  arranged.  I 
will  join  you  again  in  a  week  or  ten  days." 

"  We  may  have  left  Trouville  by  then,"  said  Aunt 
Betty,  "  as  Mary  doesn't  seem  to  care  for  bathing, 
and  it  is  very  costly  here  ;  but  we  will  let  you  know 
where  we  go,  so  that  you  can  join  us." 

A  few  days  later,  when  Martin  had  gone  back  to 
England,  Mary  remarked  abruptly  : 
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"  Aunt,  you  have  noticed,  I  suppose  ?  It  ought 
to  be  in  about  five  or  six  months  from  now.  Oh, 
what  am  I  to  do  ?  I  feel  so  wretched  !  It  is  just 
my  luck  to  have  a  son  all  by  myself,  when  we  did  so 
want  one  together — and  now  it  hasn't  any  father." 

"  Do  ?  "  said  Aunt  Betty.  "  Why,  nothing,  ex- 
cept drink  hot  milk,  and  don't  be  an  ass.  I've  no 
pity  for  you ;  you  ought  to  be  delighted.  Many 
more  deserving  wives  have  never  had  your  chance.' 

She  stuck  out  her  jaw  and  looked  so  ferocious,  this 
odd,  fat  heap  of  a  little  woman,  that  Mary  stopped 
whimpering  and  became  almost  alarmed. 

"  Had  I  better  tell  him  ?  "  she  asked. 

"  I  won't  help  you,"  said  Aunt  Betty.  "  If  you 
quarrelled  with  him  for  a  good  and  sound  reason  you 
can't.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  you  made  a  con- 
siderable fool  of  yourself,  all  you  can  do  is  very 
humbly  to  beg  his  pardon  ;  and  I  know  men  well 
enough  .  .  .  But  there,  I  shall  leave  you  to  it. 
It  is  your  own  mess,  my  dear  Mary  ;  and  you  are  old 
enough  to  have  a  few  grains  of  sense.  Anyway,  it  is 
simply  up  to  you,  that's  what  it  is.  .  .  ." 

Mary  looked  a  little  distracted,  thought  of  howling 
and  having  several  fits,  decided  that  Aunt  Betty 
would  not  be  sympathetic,  and  ended  by  pulling  her- 
self together. 
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"Well,  aunt,"  she  asked  humbly,  "  can  we  leave 
here  and  go  to  a  farm  in  the  country  somewhere  ? 
I've  heard  there  are  places  near  Fontainebleau." 

"  Ah !  that  is  what  I  like  to  see,"  said  Aunt  Betty, 
beaming  all  over.  "  That's  talking  sense.  I  thought 
you  had  plenty  of  pluck,  really.  Where  shall  we 
go  to  ?  " 

"  There  is  a  little  place  close  to  Fontainebleau, 
called  Moret,  on  the  edge  of  the  forest,  which  is,  I 
fancy,  rather  pleasant,"  suggested  Mary.  "  A  friend 
gave  me  the  address  of  a  farm  where  one  can 
stay.  I  think  I  have  it  upstairs." 

"  Good,"  said  Aunt  Betty.  "  If  the  drains  are  all 
right  we  will  go  to-morrow,  spending  a  day  or  two 
in  Paris  on  the  way,  as  I  have  one  or  two  things  to 
buy." 

Thus  it  was  arranged,  and  the  next  morning  saw 
them  seated  in  a  reserved  first-class  compartment  of 
the  morning  express  from  Havre  to  the  St.  Lazare 
station.  Before  they  started,  however,  Mary  dropped 
a  note  into  the  pillar-box  to  Tim,  with  trembling  hand. 

"  TIM,"  it  ran,  "  I  have  been  foolish,  and  mis- 
judged you.  Will  you  forgive  me  ?  We  go  to  Paris 
to-morrow  to  the  Hotel  Nicholas,  Place  Vendome  ; 
then  on  to  Moret,  foret  de  Fontainebleau.  Please 
write  to  me. — MARY." 


CHAPTER    XV 

"  I  think,"  said  Tim,  a  few  days  after  Martin's  de- 
parture, "  that  as  Joanna  is  so  urgent,  we  had  better 
take  her  to  Paris,  and  revisit  the  home  of  her  youth." 

"  Why,  I've  never  mentioned  it,"  said  Joanna, 
pouting.  "  It  would  be  nice,  though.  Something 
has  gone  altogether  wrong  with  Havre." 

"  There,  see  how  clever  I  am !  "  exclaimed  Tim 
triumphantly,  looking  at  the  same  time  rather  curi- 
ously at  Joanna. 

How  different  she  had  suddenly  become,  with  her 
hair  up  !  It  was  as  if  .  .  .  The  thought  that 
floated  across  his  brain  caused  him  acute  morti- 
fication rather  than  distress.  But  he  stifled  it. 
No,  he  would  not  believe  it.  Joanna  was  growing 
up,  that  was  all. 

"  You  see,  uncle,"  he  remarked  aloud,  "  as  she  is 
always  howling  and  stamping  to  be  allowed  to  work 
under  some  fatuous  master  of  her  choice,  we  had 
better  allow  it — especially  as  she  appears  to  have 
a  knack." 

He  winked  slily  at  Joanna,  who  Scud  : 

"  You  awful  old  liar,  I  never  howled  or  stamped," 
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and  laughed  in  the  old  sunny  way,  all  over  her  face 
that  had  seemed  clouded  during  the  last  two  or 
three  days. 

"  I  have  never  been  to  Paris,"  said  Uncle  Christopher. 
"  Do  let  us  go.  Shall  we  start  to-morrow  ?  I  want 
to  do  all  the  '  sights,'  if  Joanna  will  come  with  me, 
and  see  the  Eiffel  Tower,  and  the  Staircase  of  the 
Opera,  and  the  Louvre  and  Versailles  .  .  ." 

"  We  will  do  them  all,  Uncle  Chris,  and  make 
Tim  come  too,"  said  Joanna.  "  It  will  do  him  no 
end  of  good." 

"  There  certainly  is  nothing  else,  to  see,  in  the 
early  part  of  September,"  Tim  remarked. 

They  were  people  of  quick  decisions,  and  the  next 
morning  found  them  on  board  the  white  river 
steamer  for  Rouen. 

"  We  can  catch  the  boat-train  there,"  uncle  sug- 
gested, "  and  get  into  the  St.  Lazare  station  at  6.47." 

"  D.V.,"  said  Tim  ominously.  "  I'm  not  sure  that 
we  ought  to  take  the  child  on  the  Ouest-Etat  without 
insuring  it  heavily  in  our  own  favour — it  is  a  perilous 
line." 

They  passed  the  postman  on  their  way  to  the  boat, 
but  as  they  had  arranged  for  all  their  letters  to  follow 
them  to  Paris,  they  did  not  trouble  to  stop  him. 

The  voyage  up  the  island-studded  river,  enclosed 
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by  its  unending  line  of  tree-covered  hills  on  one  side 
or  the  other,  with  its  innumerable  windings  and 
twistings,  gave  them  all  the  greatest  delight. 
Joanna  had  put  on  her  best  blue  costume  for  the 
occasion,  including  the  stays,  and  became  suddenly  a 
commanding  creature  of  the  greatest  elegance,  of 
whom  Uncle  Christopher  stood  in  obvious  awe,  and 
with  whom  even  Tim  felt  hardly  the  old  freedom. 
He  was  not  sure  whether  he  so  much  liked  this  new 
Joanna.  She  disturbed  him,  and  the  thought  that 
Martin,  his  friend,  might  have  come  in  and  stolen 
what  he  had  wrestled  with  himself  to  preserve 
was  maddening.  His  constant  watchfulness  seemed 
no  longer  worth  while ;  he  was  on  the  point  of 
letting  things  take  their  course.  In  his  conceit, 
however,  he  had  forgotten  that  he  might  have  had 
a  companion  in  watchfulness  more  trustworthy 
than  himself,  and  because  Uncle  Christopher  never 
seemed  very  definitely  to  say  anything,  concluded, 
wrongly,  that  in  this  matter  he  did  not  count. 
He  was  to  admit  that  it  was  a  very  wrong  con- 
clusion. 

In  Rouen  they  had  time  to  drink  a  sirop  outside 
the  Cafe  Victor,  which  occupies  the  side  of  the  theatre 
that  looks  on  to  the  Cours  Boi'eldieu  and  the  river, 
before  catching  the  afternoon  express  from  Dieppe. 
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The  train  was  not  particularly  full,  so  that  they  were 
able  to  travel  second  class,  and  got  a  compartment 
to  themselves.  Now,  all  three  of  them  were  suddenly 
bubbling  over  with  excitement.  Tim  knew  Paris 
well,  but  it  thrilled  him  to  be  going  there  again,  even 
at  the  wrong  time  of  year,  and  Joanna  was  full  of 
entrancing,  if  rather  confused  memories  of  her  child- 
hood. Uncle  Christopher  was  sitting  on  his  peak  in 
Darien — ecstatic  and  (mentally)  bouche  Hante. 

The  train,  though  very  jerky,  made  tolerably 
quick  going,  keeping  always  close  to  the  Seine, 
past  Oissel,  and  Gaillon,  and  Vernon,  with  its  tall 
old  tower  and  green  surrounding  forest. 

"  We  must  be  sure  to  go  to  Luna  Park,"  Joanna 
prattled  on,  transformed  back  again  now,  as  by  a 
miracle,  to  the  wild  maiden  of  the  Cumberland  moors, 
with  sparkling  eyes  and  bright  flushed  face — "  and 
to  the  Grand  Guignol  and  the  Boite  a  Fursy,  that 
father  used  to  like  so  much  .  .  . 

"  Cloture  annuelle  !  "  commented  Tim  in  sepul- 
chral tones.  "  You  will  have  to  wait  till  the  end  of 
the  month  for  all  that." 

"  Oh,  what  a  horrid  bore! "  said  Joanna.  "  Then 
there  is  Steinlen,  who  draws  so  wonderfully,  and 
Aristide  Bruant  .  .  ." 

"  Bruant  is  a  kind  of  alderman,  now,  with  pots  of 
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money  and  several  cars.  He  is  become  Respec- 
tability personified,  while  the  sweet  tradition  of  his 
name  is  carried  on  by  Le  gros  Raphael,"  remarked 
Tim.  "  Sorry  to  disillusion  you,  Jo  !  " 

"  Oh,  but  anyway,"  Joanna  went  on  brightly, 
"  there  is  the  Nouvelles  Athe'nes,  where  father  used 
to  see  Manet  and  Mr.  George  Moore,  and  all  sorts 
of  interesting  people  .  .  ." 

"  I  believe  it  has  been  abolished  now,  and  is  occu- 
pied by  a  supper  place  called  Le  Grelot,"  he  sighed. 

"  Tiresome  creature  !  At  all  events,  St.  Cloud  and 
Meudon  haven't  disappeared,  nor  Robinson  .  .  ." 

Crash — jolt — bump.  Joanna  found  herself  sud- 
denly precipitated  with  great  violence  into  Tim's 
arms,  that  closed  round  her  as  in  a  vice,  while  the 
train  bumped  on  for  a  few  yards  and  came  to  a 
sudden  stop.  There  came  then  a  silence.  Tim  and 
Joanna  said  nothing,  but  breathed  quickly. 

"  The  line  is  up,  I  expect,"  remarked  Uncle  Chris- 
topher in  his  mellow  voice,  after  a  considerable  pause. 

He  posed  as  an  authority  on  railways  and  on  acci- 
dents, having  been  in  several.  Joanna  and  Tim 
were  both  a  little  white,  and  neither  was  quite  able 
to  answer.  In  the  corridor  a  number  of  people  were 
screaming  and  rushing  wildly  about. 

"  They  can't  be  much  hurt,"  said  uncle,  "  or 
they  would  keep  still." 
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He  put  his  head  out  of  the  window.  All  along 
the  straggling,  uneven  train  were  other  faces, 
some  white,  some  purple,  and  all  alarmed.  The 
noise  grew  terrific,  and  suddenly  some  bright  genius 
conceived  the  idea  of  getting  down  on  to  the  line,  and 
everyone  followed  suit,  helter-skelter,  hurrying  over 
one  another  as  though  their  lives  depended  on  it. 
They  were  about  midway  between  Vernon  and 
Mantes,  in  the  middle  of  a  field  thick  with  large  white 
daisies  and  bounded  by  a  deep,  far-stretching  wood. 
The  river  was  distant  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile,  on 
the  right. 

They  climbed  down  on  the  line,  and  walked,  along 
with  most  of  the  other  passengers  who  had  managed 
to  pull  themselves  together,  towards  the  engine. 
Controleurs  in  white  trousers,  blue  coats,  and  official 
caps  adorned  with  silver  braid,  rushed  up  and 
down,  with  the  waiters  from  the  wagon-restaurant. 
There  was  not  the  faintest  indication  of  any 
accident. 

"  I  expect  the  guard  wants  to  pick  some  flowers 
to  take  home  to  his  wife,"  suggested  Tim  ;  "or  else 
the  engine-driver  is  bored  with  the  nasty  hot  furnace, 
and  has  gone  on  strike." 

"  More  likely  the  line  has  fallen  in,  or  the  works  of 
the  engine  fallen  out,"  said  uncle  wisely. 

N 
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The  personnel  of  the  train,  and  some  of  the  pas- 
sengers, did  not  actually  seem  as  surprised  and 
excited  as  one  might  have  expected. 

"  They  are  so  used  to  it  on  this  line,"  Tim  explained. 
"  It  is  all  part  of  the  jolly  fun  of  things." 

The  more  philosophic  soon  began  to  take 
matters  quite  calmly.  They  walked  about  sing- 
ing and  picking  flowers,  and  arranged  themselves  as 
comfortably  as  possible  on  the  grass,  to  await  events. 
The  constant  users  of  the  line,  thoroughly  experi- 
enced in  these  unpremeditated  apre's-midis  sur 
1'herbe,  pulled  out  cushions  from  their  compart- 
ments, ordered  wine  from  the  restaurant,  and 
made  merry — happy,  like  all  Frenchmen,  to  be 
sitting  out  of  doors  on  the  grass. 

The  group  of  officials  round  the  engine  grew  slightly 
tired.  Only  the  engine-driver,  in  blue  dungarees,  with 
a  red  belt,  was  excited  enough  to  gesticulate  and 
raise  his  voice.  The  polite  gentlemen  in  floral 
headgear,  who  walk  about  saying,  "  Billets  s'il  vous 
plait,"  merely  shrugged  their  shoulders. 

After  a  while,  another  puffing  alligator  of  a  train 
came  rolling  along  down  the  line,  apparently  making 
in  the  direction  of  Paris,  or  at  least  of  Mantes. 
Tim  concluded,  not  unreasonably,  that,  like  a  Lon- 
don motor  omnibus,  it  would  pick  up  the  stranded 
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passengers  from  tjhe  boat  train.  Far  from  it.  The 
engine-driver  slowed  up  sufficiently  to  enable  him  to 
exchange  a  few  pleasantries  with  his  comrade,  and 
proceeded  on  his  way — laughing. 

"  Oh,  what  a  bore,"  said  Joanna.  "  We  shall 
never  get  there.  Isn't  there  a  village  where  we 
could  stop  for  the  night,  and  take  the  early  train 
in  the  morning,  at  about  five — the  other  boat 
train,  I  mean  ?  " 

"  That  is  a  good  idea,"  said  Tim.  "  Let  us  fly 
and  explore,  before  it  strikes  anyone  else." 

They  took  their  light  luggage  and  made  towards 
the  river,  with  its  enclosing  rows  of  poplars,  to 
follow  the  path  by  the  bank.  But  before  they  had 
got  far  away  from  the  train,  Tim  chanced  to  look 
round.  Two  female  figures,  just  emerging  from  one 
of  the  last  carriages,  seemed  strangely  familiar. 
The  younger  of  the  two  turned  her  head  suddenly, 
and  now  there  was  no  doubt  about  it.  It  was  Mary. 

Mary  recognised  him  at  the  same  moment,  took  a 
step  forward,  saw  Joanna's  elegant  back,  stopped, 
trembled,  and  stood  irresolute.  In  another  second 
it  was  too  late  ;  she  had  lost  her  chance. 

"  Oh,  aunt,"  she  cried,  "  there  is  Tim  !  And  he  saw 
me!" 

Aunt  Betty  looked.     "  That's  Tim's  back  right 
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enough,  with  an  elderly  man  and  a  girl.  What  did 
you  do  ?  "  she  asked. 

"  Nothing — and  now  it's  too  late.  Couldn't  we 
follow  and  see  where  they  are  going  ?  It  must  be  to 
some  village  that  they  know  of." 

"  I'm  not  much  of  a  walker,"  said  Aunt  Betty  ; 
"  but  if  Jenkins  carries  the  things,  we  may  as  well 
keep  them  in  sight,  if  we  can.  Your  affairs,  Mary, 
are  a  positive  nuisance.  Why  could  you  not  have 
put  out  a  signal  of  distress  ?  He  would  have  come 
running  .  .  . 

"  I  trembled  so,"  said  Mary  .  .  .  "I  simply 
couldn't  move." 

"  Oh,  well,"  said  Aunt  Betty,  "  I  hope  they  won't 
lead  us  into  the  middle  of  nowhere,  and  then  lose  us. 
Come  along.  .  .  . 

In  a  state  of  agitation  that  made  him  greatly 
annoyed  with  himself,  Tim  was  equally  indecisive. 
But  of  course  he  could  not  make  the  first  advance. 
Mary  must  know  by  this  time,  he  felt,  that  her  silly 
suspicions  about  Norma  were  unfounded.  It  was 
for  her  to  seek  him  out,  to  take  the  first  step. 
Joanna  noticed  that  he  was  pausing,  and  asked  him 
why.  Feebly  he  said,  "  Oh,  nothing,"  and  they  moved 
on,  inquiring  the  way  of  an  old  peasant  in  a  blue 
blouse  and  green  corduroy  trousers  of  a  very  baggy 
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cut,  who  was  homeward  bound.  From  him  they  dis- 
covered, to  their  joy,  that  there  was  a  village  about 
two  miles  further  on,  called  St.  Benoit-sur-Seine, 
with  a  tolerable  inn.  They  walked  on  by  the 
riverside,  passing  a  long  line  of  large,  brightly- 
painted  barges  being  dragged  by  a  tug  with  a  tall, 
black  funnel  ;  then,  rounding  a  corner  and  sur- 
mounting some  rising  ground,  they  found  suddenly 
the  village  at  their  feet. 

Looking  back  for  a  moment  before  plunging  down 
into  St.  Benoit,  Tim  thought  he  saw  the  same  two 
female  figures — Mary  and  Aunt  Betty — approaching 
in  the  far  distance.  He  had  not  realised  that  they 
intended  to  follow.  His  heart  thumped  oddly.  There 
would  be  only  one  inn,  and  they  would  be  sure  to 
meet ;  so  that  the  long  expected  moment,  was 
practically  in  sight.  Whatever  would  Mary  make — 
had  Mary  made — of  Joanna  ?  He  wondered  what 
sort  of  account,  if  any,  Martin  had  given  of  the  girl. 
Some  intuition  seemed  to  tell  him  that  he  hadn't 
mentioned  her  to  Mary  at  all. 

"  What  a  lovely  village !  "  said  Joanna,  gazing  down 
at  the  little  nest  of  white  houses  with  slate  roofs, 
grouped  round  the  open  Place,  at  the  long  shady  Mall 
of  chestnut-trees  by  the  river,  and  the  little  stucco 
church,quaintly  attached  to  a  battered,ancient  tower. 
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The  village  seemed  at  first,  exclusively  inhabited 
by  dogs  and  cats.  Large  yellow  dogs  of  nonde- 
script breed  lay  heaving  in  the  middle  of  the  road, 
fast  asleep,  moving  neither  for  pedestrians  nor  for 
cars,  but  only  for  the  peasants  who  knew  the 
language.  A  mystic  growl  from  one  of  the 
villagers  had  more  effect  than  all  the  motor- 
horns  in  creation.  The  cats  of  St.  Benoit  were 
more  active  ;  they  were  long,  lean,  and  prowling. 
Two  or  three  formed  a  kind  of  advance  guard, 
and  stalked  into  the  village  at  the  head  of  the 
invaders.  In  the  Place,  which  was  broad  and  paved 
with  rough  cobble-stones,  there  was  some  anima- 
tion. Outside  a  cafe,  at  a  table  under  the  awning, 
three  men  drank  absinthe  and  played  cards — not 
very  excitedly,  but  they  were  distinctly  awake. 
They  turned  and  stared  with  admiration  at  Joanna, 
and  with  amusement  at  her  companions.  There 
was  nothing  much  of  interest  in  the  Place ;  only 
the  Mairie,  plastered  with  yellow  notices  about 
the  "  Retraites  Ouvrieres  et  Paysannes  "  ;  a  new 
red  brick  post-office,  with  a  curious  turret  of  steel 
girders,  painted  white,  from  which  telegraph  wires 
radiated  in  all  directions  ;  and  a  number  of  white, 
sunbaked  houses,  with  green  shutters  and  yellow 
front  doors. 
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The  hotel — there  was  only  one  in  the  village — was 
there  all  the  time  ;  Uncle  Christopher's  experienced 
eye  was  the  first  to  discern  it.  It  was  on  the  side 
of  the  square  nearest  the  river,  and  stood  some  way 
back  from  the  pavement,  down  a  drive  that  you 
entered  under  a  wooden  arch,  surmounted  by  an 
effigy  of  a  red  hat.  The  words,  "  Hotel  du  Chapeau 
Rouge,"  half  obliterated,  were  on  the  gate-posts. 
At  the  end  of  the  drive  stood  a  long,  rambling, 
white  house,  with  plane-trees  in  front  of  it  and  a 
square  courtyard  at  the  back,  to  gain  which  the  road 
split  into  two  branches,  one  leading  to  the  stables 
and  one  to  the  front  door. 

"  This  is  a  bit  of  all  right,"  said  Uncle  Christopher 
ecstatically.  "  Just  look  at  them  roses  climbing  over 
the  doorway  !  " 

They  went  into  the  stone-paved  hall,  which 
was  deserted,  and  penetrated  down  the  passage  to 
the  kitchen,  where  the  cook  in  his  white  cap  was  kiss- 
ing one  of  the  maids,  deliberately,  on  the  back  of  the 
neck.  The  girl  was  chuckling  with  laughter,  and,  on 
the  appearance  of  Tim  and  Uncle  Christopher,  merely 
threw  up  her  hands  and  laughed  the  more.  She  dis- 
engaged herself,  however,  and,  discovering  that  they 
wanted  rooms,  went  in  search  of  the  patronne, 
who  was  in  the  yard.  That  good  lady  appeared 
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eventually,  very  flushed,  and  in  a  great  state  of 
perturbation.  She  was  tall  and  ample,  and 
heaved — how  she  heaved !  Evidently  a  terrific 
scene  had  been  in  progress.  She  controlled  herself, 
however,  sufficiently  to  smile  a  welcome — that 
is  to  say,  her  lips  smiled,  while  her  dark  eyes 
flashed. 

Rooms  ?  Most  certainly  she  had  rooms.  How 
many  did  they  require — two  or  three  ?  She  looked 
inquisitively,  not  knowing  what  exactly  to  make 
of  Joanna  but  concluding  eventually  that  she  was 
Uncle  Christopher's  daughter,  Tim  her  fiance. 

Tim  suggested  that  they  would  prefer  three  rooms, 
if  she  had  them,  and  went  on  to  explain  about  the 
accident  which  had  befallen  the  train. 

"  Ah  !  c'est  1'Ouest-Etat,"  said  the  patronnc,  as 
though  there  were  no  more  to  be  said. 

She  called  the  gar$on,  who  conducted  them  up- 
stairs. The  rooms  opened  off  a  long  corridor  which 
ran  the  whole  length  of  the  house,  and  they  were 
gloomy.  Nearly  all  had  more  than  one  bed,  some 
three — presumably  for  families  only  used  to  inhabit- 
ing one  apartment. 

Joanna  took  the  only  room,  which  had  but  one  bed, 
at  the  far  end  of  the  passage,  and  Uncle  Christopher 
took  the  one  next  door,  with  two  beds,  while  Tim's 
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room  was  some  distance  off,  on  the  other  side  of  the 
passage.  They  were  not  encouraging  apartments. 
Each  bed  was  ancient  and  high,  with  horridly  carved 
and  ornamented  posts,  and  was  surmounted  by 
what  Joanna  called  a  "  red  mountain  " — a  bulging, 
feathered  quilt,  that  is  to  say,  covered  in  a  material 
that  did  not  show  the  dirt.  There  were  no  under- 
sheets,  the  part  of  the  bed  you  lay  on  being  "  all 
in  one  piece  "  with  the  mattress,  and  of  a  coarse 
brown  linen  or  calico.  There  were  no  pillows,  only 
hard  bolsters  covered  with  the  same  coarse  material. 
Depraved  pottery  adorned  the  chimney-pieces  of  the 
rooms,  and  the  windows  were  obscured  by  draped 
lace  curtains  not  in  their  first  youth.  Each  room 
had  a  clock  in  a  small  glass  case,  that  would  not  go. 
The  floors  were  stained  and  polished,  and  a  fur  rug, 
by  the  side  of  each  bed,  slipped  under  you  when  you 
stood  on  it.  The  basins  were  exiguous  ;  the  jugs 
about  the  size  of  milk- jugs. 

As  soon  as  they  took  possession  of  these  apart- 
ments there  was  a  tremendous  throwing  open  of 
windows  and  drawing  back  of  curtains — a  thoroughly 
British  upheaval.  Uncle  Christopher  opened  his  door 
and  waved  it  constantly  to  and  fro,  to  try  to  make  a 
breeze.  It  was  now,  however,  quite  time  for  dinner, 
and  after  doing  the  best  they  could  with  the  basins, 
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they  descended  to  explore  the  salle-a-manger.  This 
was  a  long  room  opening  out  of  the  hall,  adorned 
with  two  pictures,  both  representing  General  Faid- 
herbe,  with  long  side-whiskers,  standing  in  two 
different  attitudes  against  a  background  of  con- 
quered Algerians. 

There  was  one  long  table  in  the  room  and  two 
smaller  tables.  If  you  occupied  a  smaller  table, 
you  had  precisely  the  same  dinner,  but  paid  fifty 
centimes  a  head  more  for  it. 

"  I  don't  really  see  why  we  need  pay  extra  just 
to  be  superior,"  said  Joanna,  with  decision. 

They  took  their  places  at  the  end  nearest  the  door, 
while  three  commercial  travellers  came  in  and  sat 
by  them.  One  of  these,  with  a  heavy  moustache,  a 
rather  red  face,  and  mild  brown  eyes,  sat  next  to 
Joanna,  and  paid  her  marked  but  quite  pleasant 
' '  attention. "  He  was  frankly  admiring,  and  annoyed 
Uncle  Christopher  and  Tim  by  making  it  a  personal 
matter  to  see  that  she  got  the  nicest  helpings  of  the 
various  dishes.  The  food  was  put  down  on  a  porcelain 
stand  raised  two  inches  off  the  table,  for  the  guests 
to  carve  and  divide  as  they  pleased. 

They  had  got,  however,  no  further  than  the  fish — 
in  this  case  it  was  "  omelette  fines  " — when  Tim  sud- 
denly heard,  in  the  passage,  a  familiar  voice  asking, 
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with  a  fort  accent  britannique,  for  rooms.  It  was  Mary 
and  Aunt  Betty.  To  his  annoyance  he  found  himself 
again  trembling  with  excitement.  All  the  common 
sense  in  his  composition  told  him  to  excuse  himself 
and  go  out  into  the  passage  and  talk  to  them — the 
situation  was  absurd.  His  pride,  however,  kept  him 
in  his  place,  and  his  instinct  as  well.  He  did  not 
quite  know  what  he  wanted,  but  if  it  was  reconcilia- 
tion, he  was  determined  that  it  should  be  on  his 
terms  or  not  at  all.  He  worked  it  out  quickly  in  his 
brain  while  keeping  up  an  outward  flow  of  small-talk 
which,  as  uncle  and  Joanna  were  both  very  hungry, 
concealed  his  abstraction.  He  had  just  come  to  this 
decision,  that  he  would  take  no  first  steps,  that  the 
advance,  if  it  came,  should  come  from  Mary,  when, 
listening  attentively  and  shamelessly,  he  heard  a 
curious  conversation  on  the  staircase. 

"  No,  aunt,  you  mustn't.  Don't  go  down  to  him  ; 
you'll  only  spoil  it.  ...  Leave  it  to  me.  .  .  .  Let 
me  do  it  in  my  own  way  .  .  .  ." 

"  Oh,  very  well,"  he  heard  Aunt  Betty  reply,  in  a 
cross  voice.  "  Order  the  dinner  in  my  room,  and 
manage  it  yourself ;  it  is  your  own  mess,  after  all." 

Then  the  voices  ceased. 

So  Mary  was  going  to  "  do  "  something — to  sur- 
render of  her  own  free  will,  in  "  her  own  way."  Be- 
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neath  his  conversational  mask — which  did  not  now 
deceive  Joanna,  who  had  eaten  her  fill,  and  was  sit- 
ting up  and  beginning  to  take  notice — his  mind  was 
in  a  turmoil.  It  was  no  good  ;  Mary  was  utterly  in 
his  blood.  Deep  down  in  his  heart  he  longed  for  her, 
thirsted  for  her ;  but  so  checked  was  his  love  by 
pride,  obstinacy,  and  that  intuitive  masculinity  that 
makes  men  refuse  at  all  costs  to  give  way  to  women, 
that  he  hardly  realised  it  was  there  ;  or,  rather,  that 
the  feelings  which  were  stirring  him  to  the  depths 
were  prompted  by  affection,  not  mere  nervrosity. 

The  dinner  ended  at  last,  and  they  went  out  to 
drink  their  coffee  at  one  of  the  little  tables  under  the 
plane-trees,  in  front  of  the  inn,  a  table  which  com- 
manded a  view  of  all  the  front  bedroom  windows, 
including  Mary's  and  Aunt  Betty's.  No  other  pas- 
sengers from  the  train,  which  by  now  had  probably 
managed  to  continue,  appeared,  and  except  for  the 
commercial  travellers,  the  two  lots  of  English  people 
were  the  sole  occupants  of  the  inn.  Tim's  eyes  were 
glued  most  of  the  time  on  the  window  that  he  guessed 
to  be  Aunt  Betty's,  where  dinner  was  probably  still 
in  progress.  Once  he  thought  he  saw  Mary  looking 
at  him,  but,  if  it  were  she,  she  made  no  motion. 
Realising  that  she  could  not  come  to  him  while  he 
sat  with  Uncle  Christopher  and  Joanna,  he  made  an 
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excuse  to  them  and  moved  away,  standing  just  out 
of  their  sight,  under  the  gateway  leading  into  the 
Place,  just  within  sight  of  Mary's  window.  She 
did  not  come.  He,  occasionally,  now,  wished  Joanna 
at  the  bottom  of  the  sea.  How  damnably  unluckly 
it  was  that  their  meeting  should  have  happened  just 
like  this !  But  with  all  the  inflamed  unreasonable- 
ness of  the  innocent  man  in  suspicious  circumstances, 
he  refused  to  make  any  concessions.  He  would  per- 
haps explain  afterwards  ;  he  would  not  make  the 
first  move. 

Not  realising  that  Tim  could  have  special  reasons 
for  spending  more  than,  say,  half  an  hour,  glaring  up 
at  the  stars  by  himself,  Joanna  and  Uncle  Christo- 
pher, when  they  had  finished  prattling  to  one  another, 
sought  him  out  and  suggested  a  walk  by  the  river. 
With  rather  a  sinking  heart  he  agreed,  and  they 
went  off  to  the  shady  Mall,  black  and  silent,  by  the 
side  of  which  ran  the  placid  and  mysterious  Seine. 
The  bright  laughter  of  a  village  girl  in  her  lover's 
arms  burst  occasionally  into  the  stillness,  or  the 
voice  of  a  shadowy  figure  under  one  of  the  trees 
broke  forth  into  a  love  song.  With  one  of  those  sud- 
den attacks  of  a  wild,  sentimental  madness  from  which 
girls  occasionally  suffer — in  every  sense  of  the  word 
— and  men  who  have  experienced  them  fear,  Joanna 
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suddenly  hung  back  on  Tim's  arm  while  Uncle  Chris- 
topher walked  ahead,  seized  him  with  her  hands  and 
covered  him  with  hot,  passionate  kisses,  pressing  her 
lips  against  his  mouth  and  throat. 

"  Oh,  isn't  it  lovely  !  "  she  gasped — "  the  night — 
isn't  it  lovely  !  " 

Uncle  Christopher  looked  round,  and  guessed 
rather  than  saw. 

"  Now,  Joey,"  he  said  with  gravity,  "  I  warned 
you  I  should  have  to  get  Mrs.  Price  over  to  look 
after  you.  .  .  .  You  aren't  to  be  trusted  after 
dark,  you  know.  I  never  met  such  a  girl.  Mrs. 
Price  will  have  to  take  you  in  hand — like  she  did 
me,"  he  added,  humorously. 

They  emerged  now  into  the  open,  and  the  way  be- 
came suddenly  clear,  as  clear  as  the  laughter  that 
uncle's  little  sally  evoked  from  both  Tim  and  Joanna. 

"  I  vote  we  go  by  that  early  train  in  the  morning," 
she  urged.  "  I'm  dying  to  see  Paris  again — simply 
dying." 

"  In  that  case,"  said  uncle,  "  we  had  better  turn 
.in,  as  it  means  driving  into  Mantes,  starting  from 
here  at  four." 

Uncle  and  Joanna  volunteered  to  arrange  with  the 
patronne  about  the  cart.  Tim  hesitated,  and  was 
lost.  He  let  them  do  it.  He  went  up,  alone,  to  his 
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bedroom,  his  knees  knocking  together  with  agita- 
tion, and  walked  slowly  down  the  corridor,  making  a 
somewhat  unnecessary  noise  in  doing  so.  A  light 
came  from  under  what  he  imagined  to  be  Mary's 
door,  and  he  paused  for  a  moment.  But  no  sound 
came  from  within,  and  he  went  on  to  his  own  room, 
to  bed  and,  very  nearly,  to  sleep. 


CHAPTER    XVI 

Through  his  wide-flung  windows — came  a  faint 
breeze,  warm,  caressing.  A  square  of  moonlight 
fell  on  the  washstand,  with  its  tiny  basin,  that 
stood  against  the  wall  at  the  end  of  the  bed.  From 
where  he  lay,  when  he  opened  his  eyes,  he  could 
see  through  the  nearer  of  the  two  windows  the  dark 
mystery  of  the  motionless  trees  against  the  blank 
wall  of  a  house,  and  a  patch  of  white  moon- 
bathed  pavb,  beyond  the  bottom  of  the  drive.  A 
nightingale  in  the  trees  by  the  river  sobbed  and 
thrilled  in  the  distance.  He  went  nearly  to  sleep, 
but  not  quite ;  the  night  was  too  tense,  too 
emotional. 

Just  as  he  was  losing  consciousness,  the  thought 
of  Mary  would  flash  across  his  brain  and  wake  him 
up.  What,  oh,  what  was  she  thinking  of — Mary 
with  the  adorable,  provoking  nose  ?  She  had  begged 
Aunt  Betty  to  "  leave  it  to  her,"  and  it  had  been 
left.  .  .  .  Nothing,  nothing  at  all  had  happened. 
He  thought  of  inventing  an  excuse  in  the  morning 
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for  staying  behind  alone,  to  give  her  another  chance. 
How  desperately  he  wanted  her,  now ;  loneli- 
ness and  so  much  beauty  was  intolerable.  No  one 
should  have  to  look  out  at  the  moon  on  a  breathless 
summer  night,  by  himself ;  it  was  a  sin  against  nature. 
But  the  idea  of  that  excuse,  which  he  would  make 
in  the  morning,  was  comforting.  He  turned  over 
under  the  sheet  that  covered  him  and  stared  at  the 
wall,  with  his  back  to  the  window.  Gradually  he 
grew  calmer,  and  nearer  and  nearer  oblivion. 

He  was  so  near  sleep  that  he  did  not  at  first  hear 
it,  the  faint  tapping;  but  all  at  once  it  reached  him, 
and  he  leapt  up  in  his  bed,  a  tangle  of  nerves,  shaking. 
At  last — she  had  come  to  him.  .  . 

"  Come  in,"  he  said,  just  audibly. 

The  door  opened,  and  a  shadowy  figure,  its  feet  in 
muftes,  with  one  hand  held  up,  appeared  in  the  moon- 
Jight. 

"  Mary !  "  he  muttered  hoarsely — "  Mary ! "  .    .    . 

The  figure  said,  "  Oh  !  " — flabbergasted.  "  It's 
me,"  it  went  on  ;  "  did  I  frighten  you  ?  I've 
made  an  awful  discovery." 

Tim  lay  back  and  laughed  hysterically.  He  had 
to  bite  his  pillow  to  stop  himself,  and  Joanna  grew 
rather  nettled. 

"  I  suppose  you  thought  I  was  one  of  your  girls  " 

o 
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she  remarked,  with  a  comically  prim  inflection. 
"  But  I've  only  come  because  I  can't  sleep  a  wink, 
nor  even  go  to  bed.  Look  !  "  She  held  up  her 
finger  and  thumb,  between  which  something  was 
imprisoned.  "  Full  of  them !  So  is  yours,  I 
expect." 

"  Ow  !  ow  !  "  shouted  Tim,  jumping  up  as  though 
he  had  been  stung.  "  You  toad-like  child  !  "  He 
leapt  out  and  lit  a  candle,  striking  the  match  care- 
fully out  of  the  window  to  avoid  the  smell,  and  to- 
gether they  explored. 

"  It  was  after  I  threw  my  crimson  nightmare  on 
the  floor,"  she  went  on,  referring  to  her  quilt,  "  and 
turned  the  sheet  back.  .  .  .  Ugh  !  "  She  gave 
a  couple  of  violent  shivers  at  the  recollection. 

"  We'll  pull  out  the  patronne,"  said  Tim,  "  and 
make  a  fuss." 

It  was  even  now  only  just  midnight,  and  the  good 
woman  had  not  finished  getting  into  bed.  She  ap- 
peared at  her  door,  in  answer  to  Tim's  knock,  in  a 
draggled  red  peignoir,  looking  rather  fierce  and  in- 
flated, with  her  hair  a  lamentable  mud-coloured 
snake.  She  examined  the  contents  of  the  finger  and 
thumb  held  out  for  her  inspection  remarking  : 

"  Ah !  c'est  une  petite  bete,"  with  an  entirely 
hollow,  unconvincing  attempt  at  emotion.  "  Ca 
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m'etonne,"  she  added,  in  a  voice  which  made  it  clear 
that  it  did  nothing  of  the  sort. 

There  the  conversation  ended.  Both  sides  waited 
for  the  other  to  move. 

Joanna  suggested  clean  sheets  tentatively,  but 
madame  regretted  that  at  this  hour  that  was  impos- 
sible. 

"  Well,  I  can't  sleep,  Tim,  anyway,"  she  said  in 
English,  "  so  let  us  go  for  a  walk.  We  start  in  three 
or  four  hours,  you  know." 

Madame  retired,  while  they  deliberated. 
"  I  tell  you  what,"  said  Tim  ;   "  we  might  have 
some  supper !  " 

"  Hurrah ! "  cried  Joanna  with  enthusiasm.  "  I'll 
wake  uncle,  while  you  get  it." 

The  patronne,  redisturbed,  appeared  with  growls 
and  lightning  flashes  from  those  terrible  eyes ;  but 
on  hearing  Tim's  request,  her  wrath  changed  to  a 
paroxysm  of  silent  laughter,  during  which  it  seemed 
imperative  that  she  should  somewhere  explode. 
The  human  frame  was  not  meant  to  bottle  up  such 
Herculean  forces.  Eventually,  however,  after  say- 
ing "  Dame  !  "  with  great  frequency,  she  wiped  her 
brow  and  handed  out  the  key  of  the  cellar.  She  was 
a  good  woman — in  spite  of  the  petite  b£te — and 
this  nocturnal  beanfeasting  of  undressed  youthful 
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foreigners  of  both  sexes  appealed  to  her  Gallic 
humour.  She  explained  where  the  biscuits  were,  and 
which  champagne  was  the  driest,  the  nearest  to  the 
"goutamericain,"  as  she  called  it,  to  Tim's  annoyance. 

With  a  couple  of  pint  bottles,  some  glasses  and 
a  tin  full  of  stony  petit-beurre  biscuits  manu- 
factured at  Nantes,  Tim  reappeared  about  five 
minutes  later,  walking  on  tip-toe.  When  he  got 
back  to  his  room  he  found — to  his  immense  secret 
relief — Uncle  Christopher  seated  on  his  bed.  Uncle 
wore  his  cut-away  tweed  coat  and  trousers,  and  had 
insisted  on  Joanna  putting  on  her  dust-cloak,  and 
"  behaving  like  a  young  lady." 

The  wine  turned  out  to  be  barely  drinkable,  but 
it  was  certainly  exhilarating.  They  sat  by  the  open 
window,  Joanna  leaning  as  far  out  as  she  safely 
could,  and  toasted  the  stars. 

Tim  looked  more  pierrot-like  than  ever,  as  the 
moon  shone  on  his  pale  face,  dark  hair,  and  sombre 
eyes  ;  but  with  his  odd  faculty  of  putting  away  his 
troubles  whenever  he  got  a  reasonable  excuse  for  doing 
so,  he  grew  recklessly  merry.  They  chirped  over  their 
champange  like  so  many  crickets — Tim  and  Joanna, 
that  is  to  say,  chirped.  Uncle  Christopher  drank  his 
wine,  ate  two  biscuits,  and  then  lay  back  on  the  spare 
bed,  on  which  he  had  curled  himself. 


THEY  SAT  NY  THE  OPEN  WINDOW,  JOANNA  LEANING  AS  FAR  OUT 
AS  SHE  SAFELY  COULD,  AND  TOASTED  THE  STARS. 
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"  If  I  go  on  leading  as  rackety  a  life  as  you  young 
people,"  he  remarked,  "  I  shall  have  to  start  taking 
my  own  pills,  a  thing  I  haven't  needed  to  do  for 
twenty  years." 

"  Oh,  uncle,  don't  do  that,"  said  Joanna,  in  a  state 
of  perturbation.  "  That  would  be  awful !  " 

"  I  shall  give  you  a  thick  ear,  young  woman,  if  you 
don't  mind  your  P's  and  Q's,"  said  uncle,  with  as- 
sumed savagery.  "  It  was  my  preparations  which 
laid  the  foundation-stones  of  my  good  'earth  .  .  . 
and  made  me  a  sound  sleeper."  His  white  head 
fell  back,  and  he  gave  a  gentle  snore. 

"Hush!"  whispered  Joanna ;  "uncle  is  going  to 
sleep." 

Uncle  slept. 

They  sat  in  silence  for  several  minutes,  while  uncle 
made  it  clear  beyond  all  possible  doubt  that  he  slept. 
Then  Joanna  drew  her  chair  near  to  Tim's,  and  put 
her  arm,  with  the  movement  of  a  child  of  six,  round 
his  neck,  so  that  her  dark,  fragrant  hair  swept  his  face. 

"  Tim,"  she  said,  "  I  believe  you  are  as  unhappy 
as  I  am." 

"  Are  you  unhappy,  Jo  ?  Tell  me — if  you  care  to." 

"  I  do  care  to,  but  I  can't.  It's  about  things  a  girl 
can't  describe — things  inside,  in  the  place  where  you 
hate  and  feel  .  .  .  other  feelings.  And  you'd 
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never,  never  guess  .  .  .  But  you  aren't  happy 
either.  Is  it  your  wife,  Tim  ?  I'm  sure  she  worries 
you  frightfully,  instead  of  being  a  comfort.  If  you 
were  not  married,  I  should  ask  you  to  marry  me,  and 
take  me  somewhere  where  I  should  never  see  that  man 
again.  I  asked  uncle  at  Graville,  but  he  wouldn't." 

Tim  winced.  In  vino  veritas  :  he  did  not  need  to 
ask  which  man.  He  could  have  kicked  himself  for 
the  sudden  "  dog-in-the-manger "  feeling  of  jeal- 
ousy, which  nearly  choked  him. 

"  Never  mind,  Jo,"  he  said,  not  feeling  quite  sure 
of  what,  just  then,  he  intended.  "  I  will  take  you 
somewhere  where  he  will  never  find  you,  if  you  like. 
We'll  leave  no  address." 

"  Oh,  do,  Tim.  You  are  good  to  me,"  said  Joanna 
with  affection. 

"  Only  that  will  mean  me  taking  the  early  train 
back  to  Havre,  while  you  and  uncle  go  on  to  Paris,"  he 
continued.  "  I  would  join  you  in  Paris  the  next  day, 
after  making  my  arrangements  .  .  . 

Joanna,  in  her  anxiety  to  go  where  Martin  could 
not  find  her,  accepted  this  suggestion  without 
a  murmur,  and  Tim  congratulated  himself  on  his 
diplomacy.  In  the  morning  he  would  speak  to 
Aunt  Betty.  Then,  if  ever  she  had  the  least  in- 
tention of  being  reconciled,  Mary  could  not  fail  to 
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speak.  Mercurial  as  ever,  his  spirits  went  up  with  a 
bound,  and  he  embraced,  inconsequently,  Joanna, 
whose  head  was  so  close  to  him,  an  embrace  she  re- 
turned with  interest. 

"  You  must  not  do  that,"  he  said  with  sudden 
severity.  "  We  shall  have  to  drop  all  this,  Jo. 
You  aren't  a  child  now." 

Joanna  looked  at  him  with  big,  hurt  eyes,  as 
though  he  had  just  struck  her. 

"  Don't  you  care  for  me  any  more  ?  "  she  faltered. 

"  It  isn't  that,  but  you  aren't  fair  to  me." 

"  But  we  have  always  been  such  good  chums,"  she 
objected,  in  bewilderment.  "You've  never,  never, 
never  been  once  nasty — like  Uncle  Bob  used  to  be 
sometimes,  and  some  of  his  friends.  Don't  you 
remember  when  you  found  me  that  night,  and  the 
promise  we  made  ?  .  .  .  Tim,  I'd  trust  myself 
anywhere  with  you,"  she  sobbed.  ..."  But, 
of  course,  if  you  don't  care  for  me.  ...  I  shall 
g-g-go  away." 

She  looked  the  picture  of  misery,  and  Tim  felt 
inclined  to  kick  himself. 

"  It's  you  who  are  unkind,  Jo,"  he  said ;  "  you 
give  me  too  good  a  character.  I'm  just  like  any 
other  man — rather  worse,  in  some  respects.  I've 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  it  is  no  good  being 
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unconventional.  It  only  makes  things  twice  as 
hard  .  .  .  ." 

Joanna  gasped.  "  Why,  you've  got  morals,"  she 
ejaculated,  in  amazement.  "  Father  and  mother 
hadn't  any  morals." 

"  That  is  my  complaint,"  said  Tim.  "  They  had 
virtuous  instincts  which  they  transmitted  to  their 
tantalising  daughter." 

"  Tim,"  she  cried,  starting  away,  and  looking  at  him 
with  horror.  "  Am  I  naturally  awfully  bad,  do  you 
think  ?  " 

"  Joanna,"  said  Tim,  "  the  trouble  is  that,  un- 
known to  yourself,  without  possessing  any  morals, 
you  are — unlike  the  common  vulgar  herd,  to  which  I 
belong — by  nature  awfully  good.  How  good,  luckily, 
you  don't  really  know." 

"  I  think  this  seems  all  rather  rot,"  said  Joanna. 
"  I'm  as  conventional  as  anyone  with,  mere  acquaint- 
ances— with  ordinary  people,  who  don't  understand 
and  have  horrid  ideas  ;  but  I  did  think  you  were 
different.  I  suppose  you  will  say  next  it  was  depraved 
of  me  to  come  in  and  wake  you,  not  properly  dressed. 
I  can't  see  why  one  should  be  so  ashamed  of  one's 
self,  and  make  so  many  mysteries  out  of  nothing. 
You  don't  put  cows  and  horses  or  dogs  in  petticoats, 
when  they  don't  need  them,and  they  are  not  indecent." 
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"  My  dear,"  Tim  replied,  "  their  amours  are  a  trifle 
less  complicated  than  ours." 

"  Amours  indeed  !  "  said  Joanna,  with  some  heat. 
"  When  I  meet  the  man  I  want,  he  shall  have  me. 
Amours  be  damned.  Till  then  I  can  look  after  my- 
self." 

Uncle's  resounding  snores  interrupted  their  con- 
versation. 

"  Uncle  is  never  horrid  to  me,  nor  makes  natural 
things  seem  nasty,"  said  Joanna  meaningly. 

"  Ah,"  replied  Tim,  "  you  owe  more  to  uncle  than 
I  expect  you  will  ever  realise." 

They  sat  now  in  a  frigid  silence,  looking  out  with 
bleared,  tired  eyes  at  the  streaked  sky.  The  streaks 
grew  broader  and  broader  as  they  watched  ;  an  un- 
earthly faint  radiance  began  to  war  with  the  stars ; 
the  trees  stood  out  in  curious  relief.  .  .  . 

Two  large  tears  trickled  down  Joanna's  face,  and 
fell  on  to  her  knee.  She  lifted  her  head  and  shook 
it,  as  though  shaking  away  her  melancholy.  Tim 
looked  at  her  with  suffering  and  something  approach- 
ing terror.  She  was  so  pathetically  lovable. 

"  Jo,  dear,  don't  cry,"  he  whispered,  taking  her  in 
his  arms. 

But  she  only  cried  the  more  bitterly. 

"  You  will  understand  it  all,  suddenly,  like  a  flash, 
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in  a  little  while — I  hope  without  hurting  yourself, 
angel,  or  soiling  your  wings." 

"  Not  an  angel,"  sobbed  Joanna,  with  convulsive 
heavings  of  her  bosom.  "  Sooner  far  be  a  decent, 
clean  devil,  without  any  rotten  shame  or  beastliness. 
Just  clean.  But  ever  since  that  man  came  .  .  . 
Now,  I'm  going  to  dress,"  she  said  suddenly,  throw- 
ing back  her  head. 

The  chill  of  very  early  dawn  came  through  the 
window,  a  chill  which  the  wine  could  not  overcome. 
Tim  rose  to  his  feet  and  looked  out  at  the  greyness 
that  was  becoming  softly  tinged  with  rose.  Then  he 
filled  Joanna's  glass  and  his  own,  and  they  drank 
silently  to  the  dawn,  both  suddenly  laughing. 

"  Don't  ever  let  us  get  stuffy  again,  Tim,"  said  Jo. 
"  Something  is  the  matter  with  me  ;  I  can't  think 
what  it  is."  She  shook  the  dark  hair  off  her  face, 
throwing  her  head  back  proudly.  "  Let  us  dance." 

Tim  seized  her  round  the  waist,  and  they  began 
waltzing  ridiculously,  all  about  the  room,  to  the  sweet 
faded  tune  of  "  Lettre  de  Manon,"  which  Joanna 
hummed. 

"  Hush,"  said  Tim,  "  we  shall  wake  the  whole 
household.  You  forget,  you  creature  of  light  and 
fire,  that  you  are  dancing  with  twelve  stone  ten  !  " 

They  stopped,  panting,  and  Joanna  remarked  that 
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she  would  have  to  try  to  give  herself  a  shower-bath 
in  her  horrid  little  basin,  which  she  would  be  certain 
to  break- if  she  tried  to  stand  up  in  it. 

It  was  now  half-past  three,  and  quite  light,  and 
their  cart  had  been  ordered  at  a  quarter-past  four. 

"  See  you  again  in  half  an  hour,"  said  Jo  cheer- 
fully, as  she  disappeared  and  closed  the  door. 

As  she  went  down  the  corridor  to  her  room,  she 
was  surprised  to  notice  the  door  of  a  room  opposite 
hers  open  slowly,  disclosing  the  tall,  white  figure  of  a 
woman  in  night  attire,  who  stared  steadfastly  at  her. 

For  an  instant,  in  the  pale  glow  that  filtered 
through  the  skylights,  she  encountered  the  woman's 
gaze,  that  seemed  fierce  and  questioning,  but  the 
figure  did  not  address  her,  and  Joanna  went  wonder- 
ingly  on  into  her  room.  In  the  hurry  of  getting 
away,  she  did  not  mention  her  experience  to  Tim, 
and  once  in  the  cart,  she  fell  promptly  asleep.  She 
slept  in  the  train  to  Paris,  and  again  in  the  hotel,  and 
by  breakfast-time,  the  experience  was  practically 
forgotten.  So  she  never  mentioned  it  at  all. 


CHAPTER  XVII 

Mary's  rest  had  been  far  more  troubled  that  night 
than  her  husband's.  All  through  dinner  Aunt 
Betty  was  urgent. 

"  He's  out  there.  You  can  see  him  in  the  garden. 
Go  to  him." 

"  Aunt  Betty,  I  simply  can't,"  Mary  whimpered. 
"  I  don't  feel  strong  enough." 

To  this  kind  of  answer  the  Bishop's  widow 
merely  shrugged  her  shoulders. 

"  Have  it  your  own  way.  I  refuse  to  ruin  your 
character  by  making  it  any  easier  for  you.  It's 
simply  up  to  you." 

After  dinner,  Aunt  Betty  had  rather  unceremon- 
iously dismissed  Mary,  and  betaken  herself  to  bed. 

Left  to  herself,  Mary  sat  by  her  open  window  and 
reflected.  She  saw  Tim  standing  alone  at  the  en- 
trance to  the  inn  drive,  away  from  the  old  man  and 
the  girl,  who  looked  related.  Now,  if  ever,  was  the 
moment.  Several  times  she  rose  from  her  feet  and 
sat  down  again.  At  last  she  got  as  far  as  the  door 
of  her  room  ;  but  turning  to  look  out  once  more,  with 
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her  hand  on  the  latch,  she  saw  Tim  rejoined  his  friends, 
and  the  three  of  them  moving  away.  She  was  too 
late !  She  gave  it  up  now  for  the  time  being,  and  be- 
gan disconsolately  to  prepare  for  bed,  brushing  out 
first  her  heavy  gold  hair  with  long,  soothing  motions. 
Then  she  undressed,  and  lay  on  her  bed,  breath- 
lessly. She  heard  Tim's  familiar  step  in  the  passage. 
He  was  alone.  She  got  up  and  went  to  her  door, 
and,  holding  it  open  for  an  inch,  she  saw  him  enter 
his  room  and  close  his  door  behind  him.  All  night 
she  wrestled  with  the  impulse  to  go  to  him,  to  throw 
herself  into  his  arms,  in  a  way  that  he  would  be  un- 
able to  resist. 

At  about  twelve  o'clock  she  heard  the  voices  of 
her  husband,  the  landlady  and  Joanna,  and  a  noisy 
coming  and  going.  Soon  after  one,  she  thought  she 
heard  the  muffled  sound  of  a  revolver  coming  from 
Tim's  room,  and  lay  in  an  agony  of  apprehension. 
(It  was  really  the  champagne  cork).  When  the  dawn 
came,  and  the  sky  grew  rose-tinted  and  grey,  she 
could  bear  it  no  longer.  Thrusting  her  feet  into 
her  red  Turkish  slippers,  she  stood  up,  and  with- 
out stopping  to  put  anything  over  her  shift,  went  to 
the  door  and  opened  it.  A  pale  radiance  lit  up  the 
passage  from  the  two  skylights,  which  made  it 
rather  ghastly  and  unnerving.  She  hoped  none  of 
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the  commercial  travellers  would  wake  up.  Then 
she  took  a  step  forward,  but  as  she  did  so  Tim's 
door  suddenly  opened.  She  fell  back,  with  a  quick 
catching  of  the  breath — and  watched. 

Out  of  the  room  stepped  a  figure  in  green  silk 
pyjamas  peeping  under  a  dust-cloak,  a  girl — that 
girl  she  had  seen  under  the  trees.  .  .  .  Her  dark 
hair  was  all  disturbed,  and  hung  loosely  round  one 
shoulder  and  on  to  her  breast.  Mary  watched  Joanna 
move  down  the  passage  and  into  her  room.  Then, 
with  set  lips  and  a  sudden  deadly  calm,  she  closed 
her  door.  She  lit  her  candle,  searched  for  writing 
paper  and  a  pen,  and  wrote  : 

"  I  take  back  what  I  said  in  the  letter  I  sent 
to  you  at  Havre.  After  the  way  you  have  humili- 
ated me  in  this  inn,  I  never  want  to  see  you  again. 
I  shall  take  steps,  at  once,  to  obtain  a  divorce,  in 
the  hope  that  you  may  not  treat  this  other  woman  as 
you  have  treated  me. 

"  MARY." 

Addressing  this  terrible  missive  to  her  husband 
Mary  sealed  it  down,  walked  to  his  door,  and  thrust 
it  under.  Then  she  went  back  and  lay  on  her  bed, 
quivering,  too  miserable  even  to  cry. 

Within  half  an  hour  someone  tried  her  door.   She 
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lay  sobbing  on  her  bed,  and  refused  to  unlock  it. 
Then  there  was  the  noise  of  a  great  coming  and 
going  in  the  passage.  Then  silence. 

On  reading  his  wife's  note,  not  knowing  of  the 
contretemps  in  the  passage,  Tim's  face  hardened, 
and  his  plan  for  stopping  behind  was  at  once  changed. 
He  went  straight  to  Mary's  door.  It  was  fastened 
against  him.  That  being  so,  he  decided  he  would 
give  up,  would  go  to  Paris  by  the  early  train,  to  the 
duece  or  ...  Joanna.  He  had  done  his  best. 

He  dressed,  and  woke  Uncle  Christopher,  and 
within  little  more  than  an  hour,  they  were  once 
again  at  the  tender  disposition  of  the  Ouest-Etat. 
Oddly  enough,  they  arrived  punctually  at  the  St. 
Lazare  station,  and  without  any  other  mishap  than 
a  violent  dashing  into  the  station  buffers.  This, 
however,  happens  so  often  that  it  passed  without 
comment. 

"  I  vote  we  go  to  the  other  hill,"  said  Tim,  sniffing 
the  air  of  the  rue  de  Rome  like  an  old  war-horse. 

Uncle  and  Joanna,  both  feeling  sure  of  being  per- 
fectly happy  anywhere,  agreed  rapturously.  They 
drove  across  Paris  in  the  early  morning,  through  the 
gardens  of  the  Louvre,  which  Joanna  remembered 
and  Uncle  Christopher  was  thrilled  to  see  for  the 
first  time,  and  climbed  up  to  the  Odeon,  most 
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charming  of  classic  buildings.  Here  Tim  re-instructed 
the  cocker,  and  after  a  glimpse  of  the  Luxembourg 
gardens,  they  went  down  a  side  street,  the  rue  de 
I'Universite,  leading  towards  the  "  Boul'  Mich', "and 
stopped  at  a  little  student's  hotel,  the  Hotel  du 
Petit  St.-Jean. 

Tim  had  spent  many  happy  months  here  in  his 
youth,  and  was  remembered  joyously  by  the  old 
proprietor,  a  gentleman  with  a  round  black  cap 
perched  on  the  top  of  his  head,  and  white  whiskers. 
He  might  almost  have  sat  as  the  model  for  the 
advertisement  of  a  certain  Sunday  paper,  described 
as  "  The  Family  Oracle." 

It  was  at  this  hotel  that  Tim  and  Darrell  had 
spent  many  vacations  together,  and  if  Darrell  came 
to  Paris,  the  chances  were  all  in  favour  of  his  stop- 
ping there.  Secretly,  this  thought  was  not  dis- 
pleasing to  Tim,  who,  for  all  his  fortitude  and  his 
occasional  attacks  of  "  devilishness,"  had  a  restless 
longing  to  continue  worrying  the  situation,  until 
Mary  came  to  reason.  Martin  was  always  useful  as 
a  go-between,  and  in  Joanna's  hatred  of  him,  if  it 
were  genuine,  Tim  only  saw  safety  for  herself. 

They  all  went  to  bed  as  soon  as  they  had  settled 
themselves  in  their  rooms,  and  slept  soundly  till 
breakfast,  and  afterwards  there  followed  the  old  joy 
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that  is  always  new,  that  never  can  possibly  grow 
stale — the  joy  of  exploring  Paris.  They  sat  under 
the  trees  in  the  Luxembourg  gardens,  now  begin- 
ning to  put  on  their  autumnal  gold  and  brown, 
and  Tim  could  not  remember  to  have  seen  them 
looking  so  lovely.  They  saw  the  pictures,  and 
Joanna  grew  fiercely  excited  among  the  Manets, 
the  Degas,  and  the  Zuloagas,  in  the  little  rooms 
on  the  right  of  what  Tim  called  the  "  Jews'  Bath- 
room," otherwise  the  sculpture  gallery. 

Later  they  drank  their  aperitifs  outside  the  d'Har- 
court  on  the  "  BouT  Mich '  " — most  stolid  and  re- 
spectable of  so-called  "  bohemian  "  streets — and 
watched  the  constant  streams  of  foreigners  passing 
up  and  down  on  the  pavement,  and  the  ladies  of 
easy  virtue,  whose  professional  accomplishment 
seemed  a  ghastly  refutation  of  Murger  and  all  his 
works. 

But  to  Joanna,  more  interesting  than  the  crowd 
was  the  way  in  which  the  curious  roofs  and  chimneys 
of  Paris,  the  particular  Parisian  elevations,  outlined 
themselves  against  the  sky,  as  the  afternoon  paled 
into  evening.  She  had  bought  a  new  sketch-book, 
and  made  rapid  notes  with  a  Cont6  pencil,  while 
Uncle  Christopher  was  laughing  at  Tim,  who  was 
chaffing  him  by  improvising  in  the  manner  of  Walt 
Whitman :  r 
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"  Aliens,  O  tramcars,  busses,  metropolitan  trains, 
English  students  with  yellow  neckties,  Yankees 
with  corduroy  trousers,  harlots,  rastas,  touts — 
brothers  and  sisters  all.  Come,  I  take  you  to  my 
hairy  bosom,  I,  first  of  my  race  to  be  some  relation 
to  God.  I  clasp  you,  I  embrace  you  ..." 

"So  he  was,"  said  Uncle  Christopher,  laughing, 
"  sort  of  first  cousin.  I  want  to  go  to  Portugal," 
he  continued  irrelevantly,  "  and  see  the  Guadal- 
quivir." 

"  Which  is  in  Spain,"  suggested  Tim. 

"  We  might  go  down  it  in  a  canoe,"  uncle  went  on, 
unperturbed,  with  the  boisterous  enthusiasm  of  his 
extreme  youth.  "  Then  there  is  Granada,  and  Rome, 
and  Port  Said,  and  Constantinople,  and  Mogador." 

"  We  shall  have  to  buy  ngolos,  if  we  do  all  that," 
suggested  Tim.  "  Mogador  is  where  you  kick  the 
lamp  out,  shoot  and  run." 

"  I  know,"  said  uncle  ecstatically,  looking  like  a 
mild  and  very  old  Irish  terrier  who  had  led  a  "se- 
dentary "  life — if  an  Irish  terrier  could  do  such  a 
thing — and  had  just  woken  up  to  the  joys  of  ad- 
venture. 

"  Well,  if  you  want  merely  to  have  a  bullet 
in  a  tender  spot,"  Tim  continued,  "  we  might 
manage  it  for  you  on  the  outer  boulevards,  out 
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Menilmontant  way  or  '  direction  Clignancourt.'   We 
must  see  what  we  can  do,  one  night." 

Joanna  was  now  occupying  herself  in  making 
sketches  of  people  who  took  her  fancy — quick  draw- 
ings, which  showed  an  astonishing  gift  for  catching  the 
essential  point  of  a  face,  and  expressing  it  in  a  broad, 
simple  line.  So  much  are  "  movements  "  in  the  air, 
that,  without  ever  having  heard  of  him  or  seen  any 
of  his  work  or  that  of  his  associates,  her  drawings 
might  have  been  mistaken  for  those  of  an  apt  pupil 
of  Fergusson's. 

The  air  of  Paris  seemed  to  have  an  inspiring 
effect  on  Tim  too,  for  during  the  next  week  he 
wrote  feverishly,  while  Joanna  sketched  and 
Uncle  Christopher  continued  construing  the  serial 
story  hi  the  "  Mercure  de  France."  He  had  made 
extraordinary  progress  with  his  French,  and  could 
speak  now  quite  runningly.  Joanna  spent  much  of 
the  time  hi  her  bedroom  on  the  fifth  floor,  drawing 
chimneys  and  the  curious  backs  of  the  houses  near, 
which,  as  is  the  way  with  so  many  French  houses, 
looked  like  ruins. 

Tim  did  not  expect  to  see  any  friends,  but  one  after- 
noon when  he  had  been  in  Paris  a  little  over  a  week, 
they  were  sitting  outside  a  favourite  cafe,  not  far 
from  the  Pantheon,  and  that  perhaps  better  known 
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resort  the  "  Noctambules,"  when  a  cheery  voice, 
female  and  slightly  American,  called  out : 

"  Well,  I'm  blessed  if  that  isn't  Henri-Anatole 
Kingston-Campbell !  " 

It  was  Mrs.  Hagger,  known  as  "  Joseph  "  because 
of  a  long  and  intricate  story  concerned  with  her 
leaving  a  dust-cloak  in  other  hands,  and  fleeing — a 
kindly,  amiable  soul  with  an  immense  amount  of 
good  sense  and  motherly  feeling.  She  knew  some- 
thing, too,  about  painting,  and  shepherded  a  flock 
of  boys  and  girls,  who  were  constantly  producing 
"  revues "  and  other  courageous  publications, 
which  appeared  alternately  in  covers  of  brown  paper 
or  grey.  They  lived  for  a  few  excited  months, 
then  disappeared — "  Art  movements  come  and  go," 
Mrs.  Hagger  would  lament,  "  but  I  go  on  for  ever." 

"  Hullo  !  "  she  remarked  truculently,  to  Joanna, 
after  Tim  had  effected  the  introduction,  snatching 
up  the  girl's  sketch-book,  she  examined  it  with  an 
assumption  of  brutal  if  good-natured  "  offhand- 
ness,"  tempered  nevertheless  by  an  unconscious 
tact  that  robbed  it  of  offence. 

She  was  like  that: ugly,  slangy,  and  offhand, 

she  yet  never  offended.  Tim  had  said'  of  her  truly, 
but  without  originality,  that  she  was  more  like  a 
gentleman  than  any  lady  he  had  ever  met. 
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"  The  stuff  is  all  right,  Henri,"  she  commented, 
gravely,  "  but  the  child  ought  to  be  made  to  work 
and  weep,  by  Debesse." 

Debesse's  was  the  studio  of  the  moment  for  her 
flock.  She  drove  everyone  there  who  had  talent. 

Joanna  looked  with  large,  brimming  eyes  at  Mrs. 
Hagger. 

"  Would  you  like  it  ?  "  Tim  asked. 

"  Wouldn't  I !  "   she  gasped  with  enthusiasm. 

"  Come  all  along  with  me  to  tea,"  said  Mrs. 
Hagger,  rounding  them  up  and  carrying  them  off. 
"  You  will  meet  all  the  Debesse  crowd.  They 
always  come  in  for  two  hours  before  dinner." 

Mrs.  Hagger  occupied  a  straggling  flat,  high  up,  in 
a  street  on  the  further  side  of  the  Luxembourg 
gardens.  Her  huge  living-room  was  covered  all  over 
with  pictures,  in  and  out  of  frames — with  boys  and 
girls,  bowls  of  flowers  and  piles  of  books,  characteris- 
tically all  modern.  You  could  trace  the  history 
of  art  movements  merely  by  looking  round  you. 
Under  a  chair,  covered  with  dust,  were  piles  of  the 
"Yellow  Book,"  stray  copies  of  the  "Savoy"  and 
the  "  Butterfly,"  poetry  by  Arthur  Symons  and 
Theodore  Wratislaw,  the  "  Rhymers'  Club,"  and 
Ernest  Dowson ;  a  wild  pantomime  by  Champsaur 
("  Les  Bohemiens,"  written  before  the  publication 
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of  his  dismal  "  L'Ingenue  "  and  its  like,  and  illus- 
trated by  Cheret) — a  collection  nearly  twenty  years 
old.  In  another  corner  were  a  heap  of  Oscar  Wildes, 
of  all  sizes  and  shapes,  bought  in  the  days  when  that 
writer's  works,  being  difficult  to  procure,  had  just 
the  fillip  which  they  needed — the  touch  of  added 
interest  which  the  collected  editions  have  taken  away. 

For  immediate  consumption,  on  handier  tables, 
was  the  fat  oblong  book  of  D'Annunzio's  "  Martyre 
de  St.  Sebastien,"  at  which  all  Paris  had,  in  the 
summer,  been  laughing,  either  openly  or  up  its 
sleeve  ;  Flecker 's  "  Thirty-six  Poems  "  ;  Zuleika 
Dobson,  fresh  from  England  and  barely  opened; 
L'Age  Dangeureuse ;  Sanine ;  and  a  pile  of  Jugends. 

There  were  some  Steinlens  on  the  wall,  and  a 
charming  drawing  of  Zimmerman,  the  trick  cyclist, 
by  Lautrec.  A  little  volume  by  James  Stephens, 
the  Irish  poet,  lay  on  another  table,  together  with  a 
copy  of  Tim's  newest  novel,  which  had  only  just 
been  issued.  Under  it,  by  an  odd  chance,  was  a 
book  called  "  Essays  on  Contemporary  Painters," 
by  Walter  Hoghton  Fair. 

Joanna  happened  to  notice  it,  picked  it  up,  and 
exclaimed  with  pleasure  to  Tim  : 

"  Why,  this  is  the  last  book  that  father  brought 
out,  before  he  died." 
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This  discovery  at  once  "  placed  "  Joanna,  with 
this  curious  throng  of  intellectuals.  It  "  placed  " 
her  as  securely  as  Tim  himself,  who  had  done 
something.  Only  Uncle  Christopher  eluded  them, 
but  as  he  seemed  neither  very  literary — except 
for  an  inconvenient  familiarity  with  English  litera- 
ture from  Chaucer  to  Swinburne — a  period,  somewhat 
lengthy,  of  which  their  knowledge  was  indifferent — 
nor  to  know  anything  specially  about  art,  they  con- 
cluded he  must  be  something  peculiarly  wonderful. 

Joseph,  after  she  had  poured  out  vile  tea  from  her 
fauvist  teapot,  adorned  with  a  sprawling  female 
glaring  out  of  one  eye,  and  with  a  left  breast  as 
big  as  her  head,  attempted,  herself,  to  draw  him. 
She  tried,  first  the  "  movement,"  and  drew  blank ; 
then,  all  at  once  she  struck  his  note  and  got 
interested. 

"  Of  course  I  should  like  greatly  to  be  a  hartist," 
said  uncle,  whose  H's  occasionally  became  sweetly 
misplaced  when  he  was  out  of  his  element,  "  but  at 
the  same  time  I  think  you  miss  something.  You 
don't  have  so  much  time  to  spend  in  looking  at  each 
other's  work,  for  one  thing,"  he  added  charmingly  ; 
"  you  are  too  much  occupied  in  producing.  People 
like  me  score  in  some  ways,  though  of  course  we 
haven't  your  intelligence,  and  don't  do  any  good  in 
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the  world.  Still,  just  going  up  and  down,  you  know, 
from  place  to  place,  having  a  look  round,  waiting 
to  see  what  will  happen  next,  it  has  its  charms.  I've 
been  a  traveller  all  my  life,  commercial  most  of  the 
time  ;  but  I  shall  stick  to  it  till  I  die.  I  want  to 
see  the  Gwardlequiver." 

Mrs.  Hagger  gasped  with  excitement  to  see  a 
white-haired,  mild,  elderly  gentleman  with  whiskers, 
who  was  dying  to  see  the  Guadalquivir ;  and  uncle, 
quite  unintentionally,  made  a  complete  conquest. 
Joseph,  for  one  thing,  was  always  tinder  to  the  fire 
of  other  people's  enthusiasm,  and  Uncle  Christopher 
was  the  youngest,  the  finest  enthusiast,  she  had 
met  for  years. 

"  The  Guadalquivir,"  she  exclaimed  ecstatically. 
"  Why,  how  lovely  that  would  be  : 

"  '  Le  gai  Guadalquivir  rit  aux  blonds  Grangers 
Et  reflate,  les  soirs,  les  boleros  lexers '  !  " 

While  Mrs.  Hagger  enjoyed  a  breath  of  the  outer 
Philistine  air,  which  she  had  not  breathed  for  years, 
Tim  and  Joanna  revelled  in  the  studio  atmosphere 
that  was  more  or  less  in  their  blood.  There  were  a 
number  of  girls  in  the  room.  One  was  called  Monica 
Harland.  Her  nose  was  inclined  to  turn  up,  and  she 
was  very  serious.  To  be  in  the  picture,  she  shared  a 
flat  with  a  young  man  called  Tompkins,  rather  spotty 
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and  given  to  grisettes,  and  they  were  understood 
to  have  a  free  union  and  to  be  very  emancipated. 
Everyone,  however,  knew  that  their  "  union  "  was 
really  only  platonic — part  of  the  jolly  fun  of  things 
— and  any  Londoner  with  a  prophetic  eye  could  see 
her  already  installed  in  her  pretty  house  on  Campden 
Hill,  see  her  nicely  behaved  husband  with  three 
thousand  a  year,  and  her  two  "  art  "  children,  who 
attracted  so  much  attention  by  the  Round  Pond. 
Monica  was  incurably  artistic. 

Another  girl,  a  dark  creature  of  about  twenty, 
with  a  heavy,  white  face  and  a  perpetual  cigarette 
between  her  lips,  made  a  striking  contrast.  She 
drew  like  a  man  who  has  personality  but  drinks — 
with  a  beastly  truthfulness,  and  a  certainty  of 
(rather  coarse)  effect.  Her  name  was  Rose  Masters, 
and  her  father  had  been  an  official  of  some  kind  in 
a  racing  stable  in  Hertfordshire.  He  had  eloped, 
with  and  perhaps  married,  one  of  his  employer's 
daughters — a  wayward  creature  of  good  family,  and 
fine,  if  too  vigorous,  instincts.  Rose  had  always 
in  tow  a  lapdog  of  a  man  whom  she  nicknamed 
Adore  (after  M.  Floupette  !)  and  constantly  insulted. 
He  did  not  seem  to  mind.  He  wore  violet  socks,  a 
light  suit  very  much  cut  in  at  the  waist,  and  a  silk 
handkerchief  scented  with  exquisite  care,  in  the  Rue 
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de  la  Paix.  He  was  as  artistic  as  Monica,  but  in 
a  different  way.  Monica  was  refined,  but  nice; 
Adore  was  horrid.  That,  doubtless,  was  why  Rose 
found  him  amusing.  His  work  suggested  a  bad 
Beardsley  who  had  been  suddenly  converted  by 
Matisse,  and,  as  everyone  said,  it  was  "  like 
nothing." 

The  centre  of  secret  admiration,  however,  for  all 
the  boys  and  girls,  was  an  ingenuous  young  million- 
aire with  literary  instincts,  staying  in  Paris  to  see 
life.  He  was  tall  and  fair  ;  and  had  been  soberly 
brought  up  to  enjoy  the  best.  His  clothes  were  not 
at  all  artistic  ;  they  were  merely  well  cut.  He  wore 
quiet  socks,  and  could  tell  a  brand  of  champagne,  if 
it  were  one  of  the  known  brands,  by  drinking  half  a 
glass  of  it ;  and  he  knew  the  bouquet  that  a  good 
brandy  has.  His  meals  were  almost  as  great  a 
subject  of  secret  admiration  in  the  circle  as  were  his 
clothes.  The  "  movement,"  when  it  dined,  had  one 
or  two  things  that  were  "  perfectly  wonderful,"  or 
peculiar  or  devilish — a  mess — and  a  lot  to  drink. 
It  was  characteristic  of  them,  too,  that  their  favour- 
ite drink  as  an  aperitif  was  "  Lagrima  di  Christi," 
because  of  its  name.  Wilkinson,  however,  had  a 
few  suitable  dishes,  well  cooked,  and  exercised  care 
over  the  choice  of  them.  Although  barely  an 
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'  intellectual,'  he  certainly  had  his  place  in  the  sun 
as  far  as  Mrs.  Hagger's  circle  was  concerned. 

The  great  excitement  of  the  moment  in  Joseph's 
studio  was  the  production  of  the  new  quarterly, 
"  Le  Symbole."  It  was  to  have  a  brown-paper 
cover  this  time,  as  the  last  one  had  been  grey.  Mrs. 
Hagger,  naturally,  was  the  editor,  as  she  was  so 
good  with  printers  (having  a  banking  account) .... 

Several  of  the  group  who  talked  least  were,  in 
the  current  slang,  "  really  it."  Their  genius  was 
unquestionable,  and  the  rest  had  the  sense  to 
acknowledge  it.  Two  of  them,  the  leaders  of  the 
movement,  were  a  singular  couple  of  friends.  They 
lived  at  the  top  of  an  old  house  behind  the  Pan- 
the"on  ;  and  while  one  worked,  the  other  would  fire 
at  him  with  a  revolver  through  the  studio  door,  or 
leap  upon  him,  as  he  emerged,  with  a  dinner-knife. 
It  was  his  way  of  expressing  admiration.  Their 
names  were  Allauch  and  Denderleeuwe.  Allauch 
was  a  Provengal  and  Denderleeuwe  a  Fleming, 
with  a  touch  in  him  of  the  Anabaptist  that 
made  him  slightly  lacking  in  humour.  Allauch, 
this  afternoon,  had  his  head  swathed  in  a  bandage 
which  covered  a  gash  that  Denderleeuwe  had  in- 
flicted two  days  before,  as  he  had  emerged  from  the 
studio  with  a  canvas  to  take  to  the  establishment 
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in  the  Rue  Lafitte,  that  bought  his  pictures  as  fast 
as  he  could  paint  them. 

The  sight  of  the  new  canvas,  in  spite  of  the  fact 
that  the  sale  of  it  would  keep  him — who  sold  nothing 
— in  food  and  drink  and  lodging  for  several  months, 
was  too  much  for  Denderleeuwe.  He  could  not 
allow  a  man  to  live  who  had  so  lovely  an  art.  When- 
ever Allauch  painted  a  picture  which  did  not  rouse 
Denderleeuwe  to  murderons  frenzy,  he  was  incon- 
solable and  usually  burnt  it.  Indeed,  Denderleeuwe 's 
was  the  only  form  of  criticism,  perhaps  naturally, 
that  he  seriously  considered. 

They  sat  together  silently,  in  a  corner,  dressed 
in  tight  black  coats  buttoned  up  to  the  chin  and 
corduroy  trousers,  glaring  and  gleaming  at  one 
another. 

Near  them,  and  almost  equally  admired  by  the 
group,  was  a  tall  figure,  with  large  brown  eyes  and 
a  pale  face  surmounted  by  a  crown  of  eccentric  dark 
hair,  called  Wentworth  Jacob.  He  was  a  passionate 
admirer  collectively  of  Allauch  and  Denderleeuwe, 
and  himself  made  pen-and-ink  sketches  that  certainly 
were  distinctive  or  memorable,  just  as  chance  pen 
sketches  by  many  persons  of  character  are  distinc- 
tive and  memorable.  Had  Napoleon  drawn  a  cow 
with  his  pen  on  the  back  of  the  Treaty  of  Tilsit,  it 
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would  have  had  an  interest  faintly  similar.  There 
was  nothing  wrong  with  Jacob's  motive  force  ;  the 
genius  was  there ;  but  he  was  no  more  of  a  draughts- 
man or  painter  than  Allauch  was  a  poet.  His  particu- 
lar art  was  a  fauvist  kind  of  "  romance,"  mitigated 
by  a  peculiar  irony  all  his  own.  He  expressed  the 
movement  ably — in  terms  of  words — when  he  could 
spare  a  moment  from  scratching  his  grotesques. 
Privately,  he  was  quite  hateful,  the  advanced  type 
of  professional  genius,  whom  duchesses  pursued 
as  vigorously  as  the  latest  pianist*  But  the  great 
charm  of  Mrs.  Hagger's  studio  was  that  it  did  not 
matter  in  the  least  what  anyone  was — privately. 

Tim  was  eagerly  invited  to  contribute  to  the  brown 
paper-covered  thunderbolt,  that  lay  heavy  in  the 
womb  of  Time,  and  he  accepted  with  pleasure.  He 
felt  at  least  ten  years  younger,  and  a  renewed  and 
feverish  desire  to  work.  He  suddenly  felt  that,  com- 
pared with  the  things  that  were  bottled  up  inside 
him,  and  bursting  to  be  put  on  paper,  it  did  not 
matter  a  rap  about  Mary  or  Joanna  or  any  woman 
who  ever  breathed.  He  realised  suddenly  that  Art, 
though  a  cruel  mistress,  is  one  to  whom  it  was  almost 
impossible,  for  a  man  of  his  temperament,  to  be  for 
long  unfaithful. 

Debesse,  bearded  and  extremely  dirty,  with  a 
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large  bald  head,  came  into  the  room  just  before  they 
left.  Mrs.  Hagger  at  once  captured  him,  and  in- 
troduced Joanna,  and  to  the  girl's  delight,  after 
looking  carefully  at  her  sketches,  the  great  man 
consented  to  let  her  come  to  his  studio  with  the 
others. 

It  was  with  difficulty  that  the  three  adventurers 
dragged  themselves  away  from  so  much  friendliness 
and  enthusiasm,  and  only  after  promising  to  dine 
with  them  en  masse  at  St.  Cloud  on  the  following 
evening. 

"  By  the  way,"  said  Joseph,  as  they  were  leaving, 
"  I  had  a  line  from  England  this  morning,  from  your 
friend  Darrell.  He  is  coming  across  very  soon — 
to-day  or  to-morrow." 

Joanna  looked  up  vividly,  and  suddenly  trembled. 


CHAPTER  XVIII 

The  day  could  not  have  been  a  better  one  for  the 
expedition  to  St.  Cloud.  The  extreme  heat  faded 
towards  evening,  and  a  cooling  breeze  rose. 

They  took  a  hirondelle,  from  the  nearest  pier, 
and  went  down  the  river  past  Passy  and  Auteuil, 
the  islet  of  Billancourt,  and  Meudon,  till  St.  Cloud 
came  into  view  at  the  end  of  the  long,  wooded 
reach,  nestling  in  a  setting  of  trees,  and  grouped 
round  its  spired  church  that  is  so  quaintly  reminis- 
cent of  the  Isle  of  Wight. 

They  dined  neither  at  the  Pavilion  Bleu,  which 
is  costly,  nor  at  the  Cafe"  Maurice,  which  is  bad, 
but  at  a  place  known  to  Allauch  and  Denderleeuwe, 
who  had  once  been  separated  there  and  disarmed  by 
the  entire  staff  of  waiters.  Their  tables  commanded 
a  view  of  the  river,  the  bridge,  and  the  Bois,  from 
the  balcony.  Underneath  them  a  Viennese  orchestra, 
rather  better  than  most,  played  a  little  wildly.  Tim 
and  Joanna  shared  a  table  with  Rose  Masters  and  her 
Adore.  Luckily  it  was  fairly  large,  for  a  great  deal 
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of  space  was  occupied  by  the  various  packages  with 
which  Adore  had  burdened  himself.  There  were 
peppermint  creams,  cigarettes,  a  little  jar  of  the 
powder  with  which  Rose  preserved  her  effective 
pallor,  and  a  tiny  stick  to  lend  a  touch,  after  dinner, 
to  the  perfection  of  her  lips.  Even  now  Adore  had 
forgotten  something,  and  Rose  very  nearly  anni- 
hilated him  with  word  and  look,  while  a  sharp  ex- 
clamation from  Tim,  hastily  suppressed,  indicated 
that  a  certain  measure  of  personal  chastisement 
had  gone  astray.  When  the  boy  was  almost  on 
the  point  of  tears,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  he  had 
been  drinking  wildly  of  the  excellent  Chablis- 
Moutonne,  to  keep  his  spirits  up,  Tim  saw  almost 
the  first  touch  of  affection  that  he  had  yet  noticed, 
cross  Rose's  face.  It  is  an  odd  world,  he  thought. 

Monica  Harland  now  arrived  without  her  "  lover." 
She  had  tried  vainly  to  persuade  him  to  come,  but 
he  had  preferred  an  assignation  with  a  grisette. 
She  sat  at  their  table,  which  held  six,  and  talked 
eagerly  to  Tim  about  the  "  Higher  Ideals." 

Providence  seemed  specially  anxious  that  their 
table  should  be  filled.  They  had  not  got  beyond 
the  entree,  when  a  loud  "  Hullo !  there  you 
are !  "  from  Mrs.  Hagger  turned  all  eyes  to- 
wards the  interior  of  the  restaurant.  It  was 
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Martin,  looking  like  a  blond  Prince  Danilo,  with 
a  gibus  rather  on  the  back  of  his  head,  in  a  way 
he  would  not  have  worn  it  in  London,  and  a  black, 
waisted  great-coat  of  some  featherweight  material 
over  his  evening  things.  He  took  off  his  hat,  and 
stood,  laughing,  in  the  lighted  room,  his  hair  shining 
with  a  golden  glint  in  the  electric  light — a  bold,  at- 
tractive man.  The  blood  surged  into  Joanna's  head. 
Tim  felt  savage,  for  Martin's  appearance  broke  the 
spell  that  the  old  familiar  atmosphere  of  Joseph's 
studio  had  cast  over  him.  He  took  up  again  his 
agony  of  mind  about  Mary,  at  the  point  where  he 
had  been  able  conveniently  to  drop  it — took  it  up 
indigestibly  in  the  middle  of  dinner. 

After  Martin  had  greeted  his  friends  and  explained 
to  Joseph  that  he  had  not  seen  her  invitation  till  after 
he  was  changed,  and  had  hurried  on  at  once,  just 
as  he  was,  he  naturally  made  for  Tim's  table. 

"  Lucky  we've  met,"  he  said  pleasantly,  "  as  I 
hadn't  the  least  idea  of  your  address.  Made  it  up 
with  Mary  yet  ?  " 

"No,"  snapped  Tim. 

"  That  is  odd,"  Martin  replied.  "  She  was  very 
penitent  when  I  left.  Is  she  in  Paris  ?  " 

"  Not  that  I  know  of,"  said  Tim. 

"  I  expect  I  shall  get  a  letter  to-morrow,  then," 
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Martin  continued.  "  I  gave  her  my  hotel — the 
Petit  St.  Jean." 

"  That  is  where  we  are  staying,"  said  Tim  ;  "  I 
thought  possibly  you  might  remember  it." 

"  Rather  ;  and  how  jolly  !  We  can  go  back  to- 
gether." 

During  this  conversation  Martin  never  once  looked 
at  Joanna.  Beyond  their  first  frigid  greeting,  he 
had  not  spoken  to  her.  He  ordered  himself  a  sole 
and  some  chicken,  and  ate  it  tranquilly,  looking  down 
at  the  dark,  mysterious  line  of  the  woods  above 
Meudon,  at  the  gleaming  line  of  lights  along  the  roof 
of  the  hotel  at  Bellevue.  The  gleam  of  the  restau- 
rant was  mirrored  in  the  still  waters  of  the  river 
beneath  them.  From  the  direction  of  the  forest 
near  at  hand  came  the  blare  of  the  steam  organs 
of  the  carousels,  the  noise  of  shouting,  and  that  con- 
fused, vague,  exciting  medley  of  sounds  that  pro- 
claims a  "  fair." 

"  How  splendid  !  "  said  Martin.  "  We  shall  be 
able  to  go  and  see  the  fete  afterwards.  I  love 
merry-go-rounds,  don't  you,  Joanna  ?  "  he  asked, 
turning  towards  her  as  he  spoke. 

"  Oh,  very  much,  Mr.  Darrell,"  said  Joanna,  with 
a  rather  absurd  stiffness. 

"  I  couldn't  call  you  Miss  Fair,  then,"  he  laughed 
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imperturbably ;    "it  would  have  been  a  dreadfu 
pun  !  " 

When  they  had  all  finished  dinner,  the  party 
trooped  out  into  the  little  Place,  filled  now  with 
a  merry  crowd  of  men  and  girls.  The  rival  noise  of 
two  bands  and  a  steam  piano  poured  out  into  the 
night,  and  made  a  confusion  of  sound  whose  general 
effect  was  in  the  last  degree  thrilling.  It  was  an 
effect  heightened  by  the  great  moon,  the  brilliant 
glittering  lights,  and  the  tall,  motionless  trees 
that  lined  the  shadowy  and  gleaming  river — 
an  excitement,  tense,  breathless,  that  is  the  veritable 
spirit  of  Paris,  and  the  essence  of  everything  which 
its  name  connotes.  A  heavy  tram-car  lumbered  over 
the  bridge  as  they  stood  smoking  and  talking,  some 
red  hot  cinders  dropping  from  underneath  its 
quaint  coke  engine  as  it  swung  heavily  round  into 
its  little  station.  Then  a  procession  of  boys  and 
men,  adorned  in  velvet  caps,  came  rushing  boister- 
ously after  two  of  their  number,  who  were  playing 
a  jigging  tune  on  two  mouth-organs.  Many  of 
them  had  rich  brown  beards,  and  all  wore  bright- 
coloured  coats ;  some  had  a  tendency  to  corpulence. 

When  the  procession  got  in  front  of  Mrs.  Hagger 
its  leaders  stopped,  and  the  whole  crowd  bowed 
simultaneously  and  waved  their  round  flat  caps,  and 
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there  was  a  great  deal  of  laughter  and  gesticulation. 
Then  they  re-formed  and  set  off  towards  the 
forest,  singing  :  "  Ah,  shigoti-shi !  Ah,  shigoti-shi ! 
Ah,  shi !  " 

Joseph  and  her  flock  followed.  Adore"  clung  to 
Rose  Masters  and  kissed  her  bare  arm  like  a  spaniel ; 
Denderleeuwe  and  Allauch  walked  side  by  side, 
erect,  with  arms  folded,  eyeing  one  another  malevo- 
lently ;  Monica  Harland,  in  a  very  forward  manner 
for  one  so  really  nice,  seized  Tim ;  while  Joseph, 
who  had  captured  Uncle  Christopher  all  through 
dinner,  preserved  him.  Martin  and  Joanna  walked 
separately,  yet  near.  The  others  followed  arm  in 
arm,  and  rendered  the  latest  ditties  from  the  "  Noc- 
tambules "  or  the  "  Quarz'  Arts."  Went  worth 
Jacob  was  walking  moodily  by  himself  just  behind 
Joanna.  Suddenly,  as  they  were  passing  the  Pa- 
vilion Bleu,  he  exclaimed  :  "  Help — the  Countess ! " 
and  fled,  diving  among  his  companions  and  through 
the  gates  into  the  forest. 

Everyone  turned  now  and  looked  at  the  terrace 
of  the  Pavilion  Bleu,  where  a  large  crowd  of  people 
were  dining.  At  one  table  a  big  blonde  woman, 
whose  ample  bosom  scintillated  with  diamonds, 
seemed  to  be  on  the  verge  of  having  a  fit.  A  spare, 
dignified  person  with  a  short  grey  moustache 
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and  a  military  bearing,  who  sat  opposite  her — 
her  husband,  no  doubt — had  assumed  an  appearance 
of  polite  consternation  to  conceal  his  boredom. 
The  lady  kept  half  starting  from  her  chair,  her  face 
grew  a  deep  purple,  and  the  diamonds  on  her  chest 
undulated  like  the  sea.  Suddenly  she  was  noticed 
calling  a  waiter  and  hurriedly  writing  a  note,  which 
was  borne  on  a  salver,  hastily,  from  her  presence. 
In  a  few  minutes  a  young  chauffeur  darted  out  with  it, 
and  fled  in  pursuit  of  the  now  vanished  Wentworth. 

"  Well,  I'm  blessed,  she's  after  him  again  !  "  com- 
mented Mrs.  Hagger. 

They  entered  the  gates  of  the  forest  under  the 
gay  republican  flags,  and  walked  up  the  broad  allee. 
Everyone  swarmed  on  to  the  galloping  pigs ;  even  Al- 
lauch  and  Denderleeuwe  climbed  on  one  together, 
Allauch  sitting  on  the  animal's  tail  with  his  back  to 
his  friend,  who  sat  on  the  head.  Mrs.  Hagger  and 
Christopher  surged  round  side  by  side.  Admirers 
standing  about  threw,  from  time  to  time,  long  rolls 
of  coloured  paper  at  the  girls,  especially  at  Joanna, 
who  quickly  became  entangled  in  a  positive  net- 
work of  "  streamers."  After  a  quarter  of  an  hour 
on  the  merry-go-rounds,  they  walked  once  more 
up  and  down  past  the  different  booths,  in  each  of 
which  a  raucous  gramophone  was  "working"  as 
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hard  as  it  could.  Eventually  they  stopped  to 
watch  a  family  of  tumblers,  who  performed  on  a 
flat  space  of  ground  surrounded  on  three  sides 
by  a  circle  of  immensely  tall  trees,  whose  blackness 
was  exaggerated  by  the  naphtha  flares  that  illumin- 
ated the  performance. 

Joanna,  who  had  so  far  successfully  avoided  saying 
more  than  a  few  words  to  Martin,  stood  next  to 
Joseph  and  Uncle  Christopher,  watching  the  con- 
tortionists. Here,  she  thought,  Martin  would 
leave  her  alone.  She  had  not  been  there,  however, 
more  than  a  few  minutes  when  she  felt  a  firm  grip 
tighten  on  her  arm.  She  knew  at  once  who  it  was. 

"  Come  and  talk  to  me,"  he  said  quietly. 

Joanna  looked  quickly  at  Mrs.  Hagger,  who 
smiled  indulgently  at  Martin  when  she  noticed  him, 
and  then  at  Uncle  Christopher,  who  was  on  the 
further  side  of  Joseph.  It  seemed  useless  to  make 
a  scene,  and  cowardly  with  his  back  turned ;  she 
submitted  to  necessity,  and  walked  quickly  away 
with  him  down  the  mysterious  avenue  that  leads  to 
the  forest  gate  at  Sevres.  They  walked  on  without 
saying  a  word  till  they  had  passed  beyond  the  two 
cafes  that  face  one  another  at  the  end  of  the  fair  and 
entered  that  sudden,darkness  and  silence  that  seems 
to  shut  off,  like  the  closing  of  a  door,  its  noisy  clamour. 
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The  trees  seemed  somehow  to  oppress  them  ; 
their  footsteps  on  the  grass  made  not  a  sound. 

"  Why  can't  you  let  me  be  ?  "  said  Joanna, 
breaking  the  spell. 

"  Ah,  why  ?  "  said  Martin.  "  I  am  not  quite 
sure  ;  but  I  guess.  I  can't  let  you  alone,  you  know. 
I  went  to  England  because  I  couldn't ;  I  have  come 
back  to  Paris  because  I  couldn't." 

"  I  am  not  used  to  men  like  you,"  Joanna 
moaned.  "  No  one  has  ever  insulted  me  before — 
except,  of  course,  my  relations." 

"  Ah,  you  see,"  said  Martin,  strangely,  "  no  one 
has  ever  loved  you  before  as  I  have — nor  will." 

"  Oh,  love,"  the  girl  sneered,  with  all  the  fierce 
scorn  of  youth  in  her  voice — "  no,  perhaps  not. 
I  am  thankful  to  be  able  to  say  it.  I  have  only 
met  men — not  beasts." 

"  Ah  !  "  said  Martin.  "  I  admit  you  have  been 
lucky.  Two  more  golden-hearted  creatures  don't 
exist  than  Tim  and  your  adopted  uncle ;  but  you 
must  remember  that  one  is  old  enough  to  be  your 
grandfather,  and  the  other  is  married,  and  much 
in  love  with  his  wife.  That  makes  a  difference." 

She  pouted  and  made  no  reply. 

"  Wasn't  it  quaint,  finding  you  like  that  ?  " 
Martin  went  on,  in  a  different  tone.  "  I  got  a  note 
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from  Mrs.  Hagger,  handed  me  by  the  servant,  when 
I  went  round  to  see  if  she  would  come  and  dine  with 
me.  All  she  said  was :  '  If  you  get  this  about  dinner- 
time, come  and  join  us  at  St.  Cloud  ;  you  will  meet 
some  friends  of  yours.'  So  I  got  on  to  a  tram  and 
came.  Joseph  is  an  old  chum,  you  know ;  we 
used  to  spend  nearly  all  day  in  that  dirty  old 
flat  on  the  fifth  floor,  when  Tim  and  I  were 
playing  the  fool  in  Paris.  What  years  ago  it 
seems — and  yet  it  is  only  seven  or  eight  .  .  . 
We  lived  at  the  Petit  St.  Jean  then,  and  used  to 
finish  up  always  at  the  patisserie  in  the  Boul' 
Mich',  at  the  corner  of  the  rue  de  1'Universite.  It 
is — or  used  to  be — open  all  night.  We  both  had 
the  noctambulist  habit  in  those  days  !  " 

He  talked  on  amiably,  heedless  of  Joanna's  wrath, 
so  that  her  attitude  seemed  to  her  suddenly  to  have 
become  one  of  mere  sulks.  She  dropped  it. 

"  Let  us  climb  up  the  hill  through  the  wood,"  he 
suggested,  and  without  waiting  bent  down  and 
dived  into  the  underwood,  where  the  ground  rose 
sharply. 

Joanna  followed  docilely,  forgetting  that  here  she 
might  easily  have  escaped. 

"  I'll  race  you  to  the  first  clearing,"  he  said,  when 
she  caught  him  up.  "  Are  you  ready  ?  Go  !  " 
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They  dashed  off  through  the  bushes,  and  between 
the  low  branches  of  the  trees  that  grew  here  thickly, 
and  Joanna  soon  forged  ahead.  Her  girlhood's 
training  in  Cumberland  and  her  magnificent  "  con- 
dition "  gave  her  a  great  advantage  over  Martin, 
who  was  not  long-winded.  He  followed,  however, 
as  well  as  he  could  in  her  wake.  Up  and  up  they 
went ;  it  seemed  that  they  would  never  emerge  on 
to  one  of  those  slanting  roads  and  paths  that  radiate 
in  all  directions  from  the  great  avenue.  Martin 
made  one  final  spurt  before  giving  in,  and  was  on  the 
point  of  catching  the  girl,  when  a  branch  that  she 
had  carelessly  released,  struck  him  violently  in  the 
mouth,  making  his  lip  bleed  and  scratching  his  cheek. 

Simultaneously  Joanna  called  out  "I've  won," 
and  pushing  on,  he  saw  her  standing  in  the  midst  of 
a  small  clearing,  a  kind  of  hollow  in  the  side  of  the 
hill,  covered  with  grass  and  surrounded  by  dark, 
elms  that  towered  up  into  the  sky.  The  moon 
beat  down,  thrilling  and  passionate,  on  to  her 
white  face  and  slender  form  as  she  stood  there  pant- 
ing for  breath. 

Martin  was  too  exhausted  to  speak  for  a  moment, 
but  merely  waited,  watching  her,  holding  his  hat 
crushed  flat  in  his  hand. 

"  Oh,"  she  said,  seeing  the  black  stain  on  his  cheek. 
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"  I  am  so  sorry  !  I  let  that  branch  fly  back,  and 
it  has  hit  you." 

She  came  up  near  and  examined  him,  while  he 
dabbed  the  spot  with  his  handkerchief. 

"  Let  us  sit,"  he  said. 

Far  off  and  very  faint  came  the  distant  music  of 
the  round-abouts,  the  jangle  of  noises  from  the  f£te. 
— it  was  extraordinarily  like  a  fairyland  that  the 
fairies  had  deserted.  He  threw  himself  on  the 
ground,  and  spread  out  one  of  the  tails  of  his 
great-coat  for  Joanna.  She  sank  on  the  grass 
some  yards  away  and  ignored  it.  Sighing,  as 
though  at  the  tiresome  caprices  of  a  wilful  child, 
he  took  the  coat  off,  spread  it  carefully  over  the 
grass  next  to  where  she  was  reclining,  suddenly 
lifted  her  up  in  his  arms,  and  deposited  her  on  it. 
On  the  way  she  made  a  futile  effort  to  take  a 
piece  out  of  his  sleeve  with  her  healthy  young 
teeth. 

"  Young  ladies  shouldn't  bite,"  said  Martin, 
laughing  ;  "  and  my  Joanna  must  not  sit  on  dewy 
grass  and  catch  cold.  Kindly  feel  my  muscles, 
young  woman."  He  threw  out  his  chest,  and  slowly 
bent  his  right  arm,  working  up  his  muscle  into  a 
compact,  hard  lump.  "  Feel  that ;  you  couldn't 
get  those  little  teeth  into  it,  you  know." 
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Joanna  felt  it,  putting  out  her  slim  white  hand. 

"  Coo  !  "  she  exclaimed  like  a  schoolboy.  "  What 
a  wopper !  It's  like  Alponne,  whom  I  used  to  see 
as  a  kid  in  a  booth  at  Le  Raincy.  He  used  to  lift 
up  a  cannon  and  balance  it  on  the  top  of  his  head, 
and  called  himself  the  strongest  man  in  the 
world  ..." 

She  leant  back  on  her  two  hands  and  looked  up  at 
him  shyly,  then  moved  her  frock  infinitesimally  to 
one  side.  It  was  enough  to  be  a  permission,  and 
he  took  advantage  of  it,  and  sat  down  on  the  coat 
hugging  his  knees,  looking  at  her  over  his  shoulder. 

"  You  are  like  a  great  dog,"  she  said — "  a  kind  of 
bloodhound." 

"  Yes,"  he  agreed.  "  I  track  my  prey.  There  is 
no  escaping  me,  is  there  ?  "  He  laughed  gently, 
but  with  a  touch  of  mockery. 

"  I  can't  think  why  Tim  likes  you,"  said  Joanna. 

"  Because  I'm  nice." 

"  You  are  different." 

"  In  your  eyes.  I  have  explained  why  that  is. 
But  I  am  just  as  any  natural  man  would  be,  you 
know,  to  the  woman  he  has  chosen." 

"  Oh,  don't,"  said  Joanna.  "  Do  talk  of  some- 
thing else  ;  you  frighten  me.  I  give — I'm  not 
chosen,"  she  added  proudly. 
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"  Ah  !  "  said  Martin.  "  If  only,  my  dearest, 
you  would  be  brave  enough  to  trust  your  own 
heart." 

He  took  her  suddenly  in  his  kind  arms,  and 
looked  into  her  eyes.  Her  heart  beat  uncom- 
fortably ;  he  had  never  spoken  to  her  tenderly 
before.  The  words  came  as  a  shock  to  her,  from  the 
mouth  from  which,  hitherto,  she  had  heard  only 
cruel  words  that  hurt.  She  felt  like  a  schoolboy — 
obstinate  as  a  pig,  controlled  as  iron  under  the  mas- 
ter's abuse,  but  upset  altogether  by  the  kindly  pat 
on  the  shoulder,  the  affectionate  word. 

A  drop  of  his  blood,  from  the  scratch  on  his  cheek 
that  her  carelessness  had  made,  fell  suddenly,  all 
warm,  on  to  her  neck.  It  seemed  symbolical  of 
something,  she  did  not  quite  know  what.  Only  she 
felt  now  an  uncontrollable  desire  to  yield  herself  to 
him,  to  cover  him  with  kisses,  to  bury  her  head  on 
his  great  shoulder,  and  cry  all  down  his  shirt-front. 
She  had  rested  her  head  before  on  Tim's  friendly, 
brotherly  shoulder,  but  that  had  been — oh,  immeas- 
urably different !  -  She  had  never  before  felt  so  shy, 
nor  so  curiously  happy  and  miserable  at  the  same 
time.  Groping  in  his  pocket  for  his  handkerchief, 
she  methodically  stanched  the  blood  that  was 
oozing  again  from  his  cheek.  Her  fingers  trembled. 
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She  trembled  all  over,  and  she  wanted  to  be  alone  ; 
to  think  it  out ;  to  look  down  into  her  heart  and  see 
what  it  was  she  really  felt  and  then,  as  Martin  had 
told  her  to  do,  to  be  brave  and  trust  to  it. 

"  Have  a  cigarette  ?  "  he  asked,  callously  normal. 
"  You  are  sitting  on  them,  you  know !  " 

She  laughed  with  relief,  and  her  laughter  was  a 
little  out  of  control, 

"  Do  you  approve  of  women  smoking  ?  "  she 
suggested  demurely,  revealing  a  sly  humour,  as  she 
lit  her  own  cigarette  and  handed  him  the  match. 

He  chuckled.  "  I  don't  approve  of  women  who 
care  a  rap  about  my,  or  anyone's  approval,  of  a 
thing  like  that.  I  am  not  interested  in  slaves.  A 
man  wants  a  mate,  my  Joanna,"  he  said. 

"  That  is  what  7  thought,"  she  flashed  back,  leav- 
ing it  just  there ;  and  almost  for  the  first  time  in 
his  life,  Martin  received  and  accepted  a  reproof. 

"  Do  you  know,"  he  said,  changing  the  subject, 
"  that  while  I  have  been  away  I  have  discovered  all 
about  your  uncle  and  aunt,  the  amiable  Calders  ?  " 

"  Oh,"  gasped  Joanna,  white  as  a  sheet,  "  what 
have  you  heard  ?  " 

"  Only  that  they  have  moved  into  another 
county  and  said  nothing  about  your  disappearance. 
You  see,  they  draw  one  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  a 
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year  for  your  keep,  under  your  father's  will.  I 
was  rather  interested  in  that,  of  course." 

"  Why,  pray  ?  "  said  Joanna  proudly. 

"  Well,  you  see,  I  propose  to  marry  you — that's 
just  why." 

"  We  ought  to  be  going  back,"  she  remarked, 
frigidly  ;  "  they  are  going  in  taxis  to  the  Chat 
Noir,  or  the  Boite-a-Fursy,  when  they  leave — 
going  to  '  do  '  Montmartre,  like  trippers." 

"  How  dull  it  sounds,"  said  Martin,  getting  up. 

Joanna  helped  him  on  with  his  coat.  He 
turned  round  and  put  his  hands  on  her  shoulders, 
then  held  her  close  to  him  as  though  he  meant 
to  kiss  her,  but  contented  himself  with  look- 
ing at  her  steadily.  A  sudden  spell  seemed  to  have 
been  laid  over  her.  She  forgot  everything — her 
resentment,  her  cherished  point  of  view,  the  lines  of 
strategy  that  instinctively  she  had  decided  upon. 
Her  heart,  in  that  brief  second,  spoke  unmistakably. 
For  a  moment  she  made  no  resistance,  and  indeed 
longed  that  he  would  ask  something  of  her  to  which 
she  might  yield.  Then,  all  at  once,  his  last 
remark  about  marriage  came  back  into  her  head; 
she  broke  violently  away  from  him — shuddering. 

"I  hate  you,"  she  cried,  "  and  you  shan't  marry 
me  against  my  will.  Why  are  you  so  cruel, 
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Martin,"  she  added,  using  his  Christian  name 
naturally,  in  that  naked  moment. 

To  Martin,  she  seemed  suddenly  to  have  grown 
big — so  big,  that  his  treatment  of  her,  hitherto, 
became  absurd.  She  was  indeed  no  slave,  but  an 
equal  mate  that  must  be  won,  and  not  by  sudden 
assault  and  battery.  He  groped  in  his  mind  for  a 
Shakespearian  quotation,  about  the  wooing  of 
maids,  that  seemed  to  the  point. 

Joanna  stood  panting  for  a  moment,  looking  at 
him  reproachfully,  her  virginity  in  strong  revolt 
against  his  treatment.  Then  she  fled,  burying  her- 
self in  the  depths  of  the  wood,  and  he  followed  rather 
miserably  after.  He  could  hear  her  leaping  like  a 
dryad  through  the  thicket,  and  he  felt  satyr-like 
as  he  plunged  heavily  in  pursuit. 

Once  down  again  on  the  broad  avenue,  roofed  with 
a  long,  straight  stretch  of  sky,  ending  in  the  yellow 
glow  of  the  lights  from  the  fair,  and  shut  in  by  the 
long,  black  line  of  tall  trees,  he  caught  her  up. 
But  she  seemed  like  a  creature  turned  to  stone. 

"  Martin,"  she  said  quickly,  turning  to  him  with 
big,  reproachful  eyes,  "  if  you  love  me,  why  did 
you  spoil  it  all  so  soon  ?  Oh,  you  were  cruel !  " 

And  in  the  sudden  access  of  humility  that  came 
over  him,  he  could  only  ask  mutely  to  be  forgiven. 
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Perhaps  not  till  that  moment  had  his  feeling  for 
her  really  grown  to  the  depth  and  breadth  of  love. 
They  walked  back  rather  gloomily  to  the  fair,  and 
parted — to  spend  the  rest  of  the  evening,  she  with 
Denderleeuwe,  who  had  taken  a  dumb  and  rather 
terrifying  fancy  to  her,  he  with  Mrs.  Hagger  and 
Rose  Masters.  He  had  a  great  deal  too  much  to 
drink,  •  and  indulged  in  the  usual  "  corrective  " 
sought  by  people  of  sensitive  mind  after  periods  of 
of  exaltation.  For,  as  Mrs.  Haggar  was  fond  of 
pointing  out,  it  seems  to  be  the  natural  tendency 
of  the  artist,  after  gazing  too  long  at  the  stars,  to 
lie  down  in  the  gutter. 


CHAPTER  XIX 

Joanna  drew  Tim  aside  while  Mary  Alty  was 
singing  "  Ma  Reine  Blonde  "  deliciously  in  the  Chat 
Noir,  and  Jean  Fredon  chanting  "  La  Divorcee," 
and  the  inevitable  song  on  the  subject  of  a  recent 
discovery  by  "  un  Docteur  de  Frank/o^."  At  that 
time  you  could  not  stir  in  Paris  without  hearing 
some  reflection  on  the  latter,  nothing,  perhaps,  has 
moved  the  city  so  much  to  the  heart — with  the  ex- 
ception of  aviation — since  the  Franco-Prussian  war. 

"  Tim,"  Joanna  said ;  very  nervously  and  quickly, 
"  will  you  do  me  a  great  favour  ?  " 

"  My  dear,"  he  replied,  "  of  course  I  will,  if 
I  can." 

"  It  is  to  go  away  at  once.  You  know  you 
promised,  before,  that  you  would  take  me  away — 
and  leave  no  address." 

"  What  is  the  game,  Jo  ?   Do  you  want  to  hide  ?  " 

"  Yes." 

"  Don't  you  like  him  ?  " 

"  Yes — no.     I  don't  know.     How  can  I  know  ? 

Oh,  Tim,  can't  you  see  that  I  must  go  somewhere 

R 
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right  away,  where  he  can't  follow  ?  I  want  to  be 
alone  with  you  and  uncle  again — for  months.  I'm 
only  a  kid,  Tim,  in  spite  of  having  my  hair  up." 

Tim  reflected  hastily,  and  finally  agreed. 

"  All  right,"  he  said.  "  I'm  game,  if  uncle  is.  Be 
sure  you  write  a  polite  note  to  Mrs.  Hagger,  and  to 
old  Debesse,  to  apologise  for  your  sudden  flitting." 

"  I'll  do  that  to-night,"  said  Jo  hurriedly. 

Tim  had  rather  a  struggle  with  himself  to  agree 
to  her  suggestion.  It  flashed  across  his  mind  that 
as  soon  as  Mary  wrote  to  Martin,  as  she  was  sure  to 
do,  Martin  would  clear  up  the  mistake  which  she 
had  evidently  made  about  his  relations  with  Joanna. 
And  Mary  would  be  sorry.  He  had  received,  be- 
lated, the  letter  she  wrote  to  him  at  Havre. 
What  a  difference  it  would  have  made,  perhaps,  if 
he  had  stopped  the  postman  that  morning  and  asked 
if  there  were  any  letters  !  But,  without  being  speci- 
ally vindictive,  he  saw  in  front  of  him — even  if  he 
and  Mary  patched  up  their  quarrel,  the  full  bitterness 
of  which  was  now  greatly  beginning  to  wear  out — 
he  saw  in  front  of  him  a  life  of  constant  jealousies 
and  suspicions,  of  odious  scenes,  and  he  recoiled 
from  it.  It  all  wanted  thinking  out — and  the 
temptation  to  bolt  with  Joanna,  from  any  immediate 
solution,  was  strong. 
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"  C'est  un  Bleriot  qui  vient  de  France  !  "  ended 
one  of  the  "  chansonniers  montmartrois  "  in  his 
"  ceuvres  et  creations,"  amid  deafening  applause. 

Tim  ordered  Benedictines  for  himself  and  the  girl, 
and  lit  a  meditative  cigarette,  while  his  companion 
examined,  with  an  artist's  eye,  the  framed  drawings 
by  Steinlen,  Rops,  Willette,  Leandre  and  the  others, 
which  adorned  the  walls.  The  next  chansonnier  mani- 
pulated the  clever  shadowgraph.and  in  a  moment  they 
were  laughing  at  the  quaint  misadventures  of  "Pauv' 
Madam'  Durand."  "Ah!  Pauv'  Madam'  Durand." 

After  this  they  decided  to  go,  detached  Uncle 
Christopher  from  the  infatuated  Mrs.  Hagger,  and 
went  out  on  to  the  noisy  Boulevard  de  la  Roche- 
chouart,where  crowds  of  English  and  Americans  were 
strolling  from  cabaret  to  cabaret — from  the  Neant  to 
L'Enfer,  and  from  L'Enfer  to  the  Bruyant  Alexandre, 
to  hear  his  nerve-shattering  "  Lettre  d'un  Condamne 
a  Mort." 

Martin,  Joanna  noticed  with  a  terrible  sinking  of 
the  heart,  as  she  left  the  Chat  Noir,  seemed  greatly 
taken  up  with  Rose  Masters. 

When  uncle  heard  the  project  of  a  sudden  flit- 
ting, he  appeared  to  be  delighted. 

"  Right  you  are,"  he  said.  "  I'm  ready  to  start 
at  once,  if  Tim  is.  Only,"  he  added  quaintly, 
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"  I  vote  we  come  back  through  Paris,  from 
wherever  we  are  going,  as  I  should  like  to  pay  my 
respects  again  to  that  Mrs.  'Agger.  She  seemed  to 
know  all  '  Calamus  '  off  by  heart,  and  the  '  Death 
of  President  Lincoln  '  as  well.  I  should  like  to  see 
her  again." 

"  Oh,  Uncle  Chris,  it  is  only  for  a  time,"  said 
Joanna.  "  I  feel  fearfully  selfish." 

"  Not  at  all,  my  dear,"  said  uncle  with  spirit.  "  I'm 
as  keen  as  you  are.  Where  shall  it  be — Bordeaux, 
Madrid,  Marseilles,  Brussels  ?  " 

"  Oh,  not  Brussels  after  Paris — we  should  die," 
said  Tim  ;  "  nor  Madrid  just  now." 

He  did  not  explain  to  uncle  his  reasons  against 
Madrid,  for  fear  of  hurting  Joanna's  feelings.  They 
were  financial. 

"  Then  let's  toss  up  for  Bordeaux  or  Marseilles," 
said  uncle,  like  the  gallant  sportsman  that  he  was. 
"  Face  it's  Bordeaux ;  pile  it's  Marseilles.  Here 
goes." 

He  spun  a  two-franc  piece  in  the  middle  of  the 
glittering  Place  Pigalle,  caught  it,  and  covered  it 
with  his  hand.  Joanna  declared  "  Pile."  Pile  it 
was.  Hurrah  for  Marseilles  ! 

They  took  a  taxi,  shabby  and  uncomfortable, 
with  smooth,  bulging  tyres,  and  rattled  down  the 
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hill,  across  the  bridge,  up  to  the  Ode"on,  and  along 
the  quiet  street  to  their  hotel.  It  was  between  one 
and  two  when  they  got  in. 

"  What  shocking  noctambulists  we  are  !  "  laughed 
Tim  ;  "it  reminds  me  of  the  time  when  Martin  and 
I  were  living  here  together — in  this  very  hotel. 
Let  us  go  and  have  a  bun  and  a  glass  of  milk  at  the 
patisserie  at  the  corner.  By  Jove,  yes  ;  how  well 
I  remember  it." 

A  wild  exhilaration  never  failed  to  glow  in  the  veins 
of  both  Tim  and  Uncle  Christopher  at  the  thought 
of  a  journey.  It  was  their  great  bond  of  sympathy. 
They  stayed  gossiping  for  about  half  an  hour  in  the 
shop  that  is  so  interesting  to  the  student  of  Paris 
types.  Specimens  of  all  the  various  known  brands 
of  night-prowlers  dropped  in  from  time  to  time, 
stayed  a  moment  or  two  to  eat  something  off  the 
counter,  and  tripped  or  shambled  off.  The  three  of 
them,  however,  hurried  back,  at  Joanna's  sugges- 
tion— after  commandeering  the  whole  of  the  pro- 
prietors' stock  of  postage  stamps — to  make  sure  of 
being  in  their  rooms  before  Martin  returned,  in 
order  that  he  should  not  suspect  anything. 

Tim  would  dearly  have  loved  a  long,  quiet  talk 
with  Martin  about  things  in  general  and  Mary  in  par- 
ticular, but  he  sacrificed  this  inclination  at  Joanna's 
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bidding.  And  his  own  temperament,  too,  urged  him 
to  run  away  at  this  juncture,  to  be  alone  with  him- 
self, to  make  up  his  mind,  to  work  things  out. 

After  a  hurried  examination  of  the  Indicateur,  they 
decided  to  go  by  the  9.15 — the  second-class  train  that 
reaches  Lyons  soon  after  five  in  the  afternoon — and 
proceed  on  the  following  day  to  Marseilles. 

There  was  no  sign  of  Martin  in  the  morning,  and 
his  shoes  were  still  waiting  outside  his  door  for  him 
to  take  them  in. 

Joanna  so  far  forgot  herself  as  to  write  a  note  and 
slip  it  underneath. 

"  Please  don't  try  to  find  us,"  it  ran  ;  "  we  are 
going  away  for  a  long  time. — JOANNA." 

It  was  a  womanlike  little  note,  calculated  to  bring 
a  smile  to  the  lip  of  the  man,  above  all  others,  to 
whom  it  was  addressed.  The  sentiment  of  it,  put  very 
vulgarly  was,  unknown  perhaps  to  the  writer  herself, 
no  more  and  no  less  than  "  Chase  me  !  " 

They  arrived  at  the  Gare  de  Lyon  in  plenty  of  time 
for  the  9.15,  and  got  a  compartment  to  themselves. 
Tim  went  back  to  the  main  hall  of  the  station  to  buy 
a  book  that  he  wanted,  and  at  the  bookstall  ran 
straight  into  Norma  Heldmann. 

"  The  very  man,"  said  Norma.  "  Well,  K.C., 
how  are  you  ?  I'm  real  pleased,  as  they  say  in  that 
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hell  I've  just  left,  to  see  you  again.  I  heard  you 
were  in  Paris,  but  couldn't  get  hold  of  your  address. 
What  has  been  happening  ?  " 

"  Oh,  lots  of  things."  He  gave  a  hurried  outline, 
bringing  the  story  up  to  date. 

"  Well,  I'm  hanged  !  Excuse  me,  Tim,  but  we — 
you  and  I,  that  is — want  smacking  just  as  much  as 
Mary  does.  I'm  going  to  call  on  her.  Is  she  in 
Paris  ?  " 

Tim  confessed  that  he  had  no  idea,  but  gave  her 
Martin's  address. 

"  He  will  know  if  anyone  does.  Don't  tell  him 
where  you  met  me.  Promise — it  is  a  secret." 

Norma  promised. 

"  Now,  tell  me  about  yourself,  Norma,"  he  asked. 

She  looked  at  him  queerly.  Her  face  was  very 
white  and  rather  haggard. 

"  Oh,  I'm  married.     Hugh  wanted  it     ..." 

A  warning  "  En  voiture  "  interrupted  them,  and 
Tim  gave  his  friend's  left  hand  a  hurried  squeeze,  and 
she  completed  her  sentence  out  of  his  hearing  : 

"...     And  now  I'm  alone  again." 

He  regained  his  carriage  just  in  time,  and  in  a  short 
moment  the  train  glided  out  of  the  station,  and  soon 
they  were  rushing  through  the  forest  country  of  Fon- 
tainebleau.  Then,  following  the  lovely  valley  of  the 
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Yonne — a  most  canoeable  river  in  appearance,  and 
mentally  marked  down  by  Tim  for  this  purpose,  in 
some  future  year — they  came  to  Joigny  and  Ton- 
nerre,  and  so  into  the  mountainous  country  of  the 
Cote  d'Or.  Here  the  train  makes  an  interminable 
ascent  among  the  vine-clad  hills,  slips  through  a  long 
tunnel,  and  hurries  down  the  other  side,  amid  a  mag- 
nificent mountain  panorama,  to  Dijon.  From  Dijon 
the  line  makes  for  the  Saone,  and  follows  it  to  Chalon 
and  thence  to  Ma$on  in  the  claret  country ;  and  so, 
skirting  the  vast  plain  that  reaches  almost  to  the 
foot  of  the  Alps,  to  Lyons,  where  they  arrived  at 
half-past  five.  Here  suddenly  the  sky  became  over- 
cast. Black  clouds  sailed  over  the  huge  town,  with 
its  rows  of  tall  yellow  houses  with  red  roofs.  The 
two  rivers,  the  Sadne  and  the  Rhone,  were  rivers  of 
ink  ;  a  chill  wind  blew  down  the  streets  and  across 
the  Place  Bellecours,  giving  them  a  most  unfriendly 
welcome. 

They  dined  in  isolated  magnificence  in  the  bare 
salle-a-manger  of  their  hotel,  at  the  bottom  of  the 
rue  Victor  Hugo,  in  the  big  square  facing  the  Per- 
rache  station,  while  outside  the  rain  fell  gloomily,  in 
torrents.  It  was  the  most  dismal  day  they  had  yet 
known  in  their  wanderings,  and  they  were  glad  to 
leave  Lyons,  unexplored,  by  the  early  express  for  the 
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south.  The  sun  was  just  beginning  to  shine  down 
again,  on  a  dilapidated  world,  as  they  started  ;  and 
by  the  time  they  reached  Vienne,  ancient  and  beauti- 
ful city  on  the  Rhone,  the  world  was  once  more 
glorious. 

The  Rhone  runs  almost  in  a  straight  line  from 
Vienne  to  Valence,  with  the  railway  by  its  sides — a 
great,  yellow,rushingflood,up  which  curious  steamers, 
with  tall  black  funnels,  struggle  with  difficulty. 
Between  Valence  and  Montelimar,  the  odd-shaped 
volcanic  mountains  of  Ardeche,  the  eastern  end  of 
the  Cevennes,  come  hurrying,  like  giants,  down  to  the 
river's  edge.  Below  them,  to  the  south,  lies  the  rich 
plain  of  Vaucluse,  out  of  which  rises  Orange,  with  its 
Roman  archway,  its  majestic  theatre — strange,  sun- 
burnt,windswept  town,  landmark  of  an  older,  sweeter 
civilisation.  Then  comes  Avignon,  with  its  long, 
white,  dominating  castle  brooding  over  the  elec- 
tric tramways,  and  trying  to  snatch  a  few  moments 
of  attention  from  the  visitors  to  the  Fetes  D' Avia- 
tion— Avignon  and  Villeneuve. 

"  '  There  lived  a  singer  in  France  of  old.1  " 

quoted  Tim  as  the  train  moved  on, 

"  '  By  the  tideless,  dolorous,  midland  sea, 
In  a  land  of  sand,  and  ruin,  and  gold.' 

I  suppose  that  won't  do  for  Petrach,  whose  Laura 
was  in  a  convent  here  ?  Tours,  Blois,  and  Avignon, 
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with  the  Fountain  of  Vaucluse,  about  fifteen  miles 
to  the  south-east,  constituted  France  for  our  great- 
great-grandfathers" — he  read  from  a  book  in  his  hand. 

They  crossed  the  Durance — swift-rushing  scourge 
of  the  country-side,  wicked  stream  that  quadruples 
itself  in  a  single  night,  and  leaps  flying  down  the 
Alps  above  Briancon — crossed  it  and  hurried  past 
Tarascon,  with  the  white  tower  of  King  Rene  facing 
the  ruins  of  the  vast  castle  of  Beaucaire,  the  strong- 
hold of  the  Comtes  de  Montmorency.  They  followed 
the  river,  through  rocky,  cypress-sheltered  land  to 
Aries,  and  so  across  the  olive-covered  Plaine  de  la 
Crau,  strange,  fragrant,  ruinous  country,  to  St. 
Chamas,  on  the  Etang  de  Berre,  birthplace  of 
Joanna.  St.  Chamas  is  as  old  and  grey  as  the  rocks 
that  surround  it — a  fragrant  place,  with  its  ancient 
bridge  carrying  the  highway  to  Marseilles,  its 
haunting  name,  its  rare  voiliers,  like  white  birds, 
flitting  to  Martigues,  at  its  seaward  mouth,  that 
has  been  called  the  Venice  of  Provence,  and  to  other 
villages  under  the  blue  mountains  that  shut  in  the 
curious  Etang  de  Berre. 

Joanna  stood  in  the  corridor  of  the  train,  with  her 
face  glued  to  the  window.  Martin  would  have  been 
upset  had  he  known  then  how  utterly  he  had  been 
forgotten. 
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From  St.  Chamas  it  is  but  a  short  run  to  Marseilles. 
After  emerging  from  a  tunnel  you  come  upon  a  break 
in  the  wall  of  cliff,  and  then  the  grey-blue  of  the 
strange  Mediterranean  is  spread,  for  a  moment,  in 
front  of  you.  The  traveller  feels  at  once  that  it 
is  utterly  unlike  any  sea  that  washes  the  shores  of 
England  or  the  west  of  France.  There  follows 
another  tunnel,  then  a  wider  view,  this  time  of  the 
vast  Bassins  de  la  Joliette,  the  docks  for  the  big 
liners.  Then  appear  the  church  of  Notre  Dame  de 
la  Garde,  which  keeps  watch,  from  its  peak  of  rock, 
over  the  town,  the  massive  forts  that  guard  the 
entrance  to  the  Vieux  Port,  and  the  tall,  delicate 
Pont-Transbordeur  that  glitters  in  the  sun.  And 
at  last  the  train  runs  into  the  painted  plaster  station, 
which  is  oddly  unimposing  after  the  splendid  Gare  de 
Lyon.  You  expect  marble  and  magnificence,  and 
are  disappointed. 

Joanna  conducted  them  to  an  hotel ;  it  was 
ancient,  and  noted  for  its  Bouillabaisse,  but  hidden  in 
a  side  street  j  ust  off  the  Cours  Belsunce.  They  plunged 
down  the  hill  to  it,  along  the  narrow  rue  des  Trois 
Maries,  leaving  their  luggage  to  follow  by  the  omnibus. 

In  the  joy  of  seeing  the  old  landmarks,  familiar  yet 
remote — the  shops  that  she  had  entered  with  her 
mother  and  father,  the  streets  and  cafes  that  she  had 
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known,  the  Vieux  Port,  with  its  jumble  of  white 
yachts,  old  sailing  vessels  from  the  Levant,  its 
green  voiliers,  with  lateen-shaped  sails  in  front  of 
the  Hotel  de  Ville,  and  the  row  of  restaurants 
along  the  quai  at  the  bottom  of  the  Cannebiere 
— Joanna  seemed  to  recapture  her  lost  childhood. 
She  became  like  a  fairy  thing — all  bright  laughter 
and  flashing  eyes.  The  waiters  at  the  hotel  adored, 
dumbly. 

They  left  Marseilles  after  a  week,  to  go  back  into 
Provence ;  stayed  anight  at  St.  Chamas,  and  fled  from 
it  because  Joanna  complained  that  it  made  her  too 
sad  to  see  continually  the  little  mas,  sheltered  with 
cypresses  towards  the  north-west  and  built  round 
a  courtyard,  with  a  garden  in  the  middle  of  it, 
which  had  been  her  earliest  home. 

They  went  up  the  line  as  far  as  Aries — that  com- 
plicated network  of  ruined  streets,  with  crumbling 
towers  and  churches  lurking  behind  old  walls  ;  town 
where  the  women's  features  are  cast  in  the  old 
classic  mould,  and  where,  indeed,  only  the  human 
image  has  remained,  magnificent ;  windswept  town, 
washed  by  a  swift,  frightening  flood  which  rushes 
through  the  plain,  soon  to  muddle  itself,  anyhow, 
into  the  sea  ;  town  where  the  second-best  hotels  are 
flea-infested,  where  the  wine  is  sour,  and  the  most 
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frightful  cobblestones  are  agony  to  dainty  feet ;  town, 
also,  about  which  even  the  natives  do  not  know  their 
way. 

"  It  makes  me  want  to  go  to  St.  Etienne,  I'll  be 
hanged  if  it  doesn't,"  complained  Uncle  Christopher. 
"  What  is  the  good  of  painting  up  '  Liberty,  Equality, 
and  Fraternity,'  whenever  there  is  the  slightest  ex- 
cuse— on  the  wall  of  a  church,  say — and  having  a 
mayor,  and  putting  up  notices  about  the  ruins  being 
under  the  protection  of  the  inhabitants,  if  they  can't 
even  pave  the  streets,  or  build  them  so  that  you  can 
find  your  way  about  .  .  .  ?  " 

"Poor  uncle  has  gone  entirely  lame,"  said  Joanna, 
"so  he  may  be  excused.  St.  Etienne,  though,  how 
awful!" 

The  patron  of  the  hotel,  taking  pity  on  their  dis- 
content, suggested  that  they  should  go  up  among  the 
"  Alpilles  " — the  little  Alps — to  a  ruined  town 
called  St.  Marcel,  where  they  could  walk  along  a 
route  nationale,  if  they  wished  to  walk,  to  St.  Remy. 
There  were  a  hundred  inhabitants,  he  said,  and  two 
rival  inns.  He  would  not  take  it  upon  himself  to 
recommend  one  of  them  ;  the  warfare  between  them, 
he  said,  was  too  fierce. 

The  idea  of  being  fought  for  by  rival  inn-keepers 
was  delightful.  One  of  them,  perhaps,  in  the  blind 
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fury  of  the  struggle,  might  possibly  offer  clean  beds 
as  an  inducement. 

To  get  to  St.  Marcel  they  had  to  adventure  on  a 
"  scenic  railway  "  that  might  have  figured  in  the 
Exhibition  of  1851.  It  was  known  as  the  "  Chemin 
de  fer  Departmental  des  Bouches-du-Rhone,"  and 
reminded  Joanna  of  the  light-railway  that  used 
to  run  from  Crowsport,  up  the  valley  of  the  Usk.  It 
appeared  to  be  equally  insolvent.  The  rolling  stock 
consisted  of  two  engines  and  half  a  dozen  old  Great- 
Western  third-class  carriages. 

They  got  into  one  still  labelled  "smoking,"  and 
waited  nervously  for  something  to  happen.  Bang  ! 
bash  !  It  was  one  of  the  two  engines  joining  on.  Two 
of  the  six  carriages  were  coupled  up.  The  station- 
master  ran  shouting  up  and  down  the  platform, 
while  a  dozen  or  so  of  old  ladies  with  immense 
provision-baskets,  and  wrinkled  men  in  black  felt 
hats,  got  slowly  into  their  different  compartments. 
Then  the  train  started.  About  three-quarters  of  a 
mile  out  of  Aries  it  paused  to  take  breath,  panted 
huskily  for  three  or  four  minutes,  and  staggered  on, 
at  a  rate  of  about  six  miles  an  hour,  to  Montmajeur, 
where  it  came  to  a  halt  again.  As  they  were  able, 
here,  to  examine  the  interesting  ruins  of  the  abbey, 
they  bore  up.  Afterwards  the  engine  pulled  itself 
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together,  and  dragged  them  through  vast  orchards  (if 
the  word  is  permissible)  of  olive-trees,  to  Fontvieille,  a 
stone  village  surrounded  by  several  round,  mills  with 
pointed  roofs  of  blue  slate,  in  one  of  which  lived 
AlphonseDaudet — most  popular  of  local  heroes,  after 
Mistral — when  he  was  writing  his  "  Lettres  de  mon 
Moulin." 

Just  outside  Fontvieille  a  real  catastrophe  hap- 
pened. The  whole  of  the  engine's  "  inside  "  came 
out.  Red-hot  coals,  hot  water,  old  iron,  steam  and 
train-oil  poured  out  on  to  the  permanent  way — a 
horrid  sight.  The  conductor  rushed  up  from  the 
hindmost  compartment,  and  abused  the  engine- 
driver,  who  returned  the  abuse  with  interest.  A  few 
heads  were  put  out  of  windows  by  the  younger  men 
— modernists,  impatient  and  unresigned — who  had 
watched  enviously  how  the  P.L.M.  rapides  swept 
through  Aries,  the  engine  preserving  its  insides  all  the 
way,  and  were  dissatisfied  with  the  "  Chemin  de  fer 
Departmental."  Some  of  them  laughed  cruelly. 
The  old  people,  however,  were  more  philosophical. 
The  inside  of  the  engine  had  always  fallen  out  here, 
as  long  as  they  could  remember,  because  the  way  was 
so  rocky  and  the  rails  uneven ;  but,  after  all,  it  seldom 
took  more  than  a  quarter  of  an  hour  to  repair  the 
damage.  This  time,  however,  owing  to  the  altercation 
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between  the  driver  and  the  conductor,  it  took  twenty 
minutes. 

The  first  starting,  after  the  restoration,  was  a  trying 
ordeal.     There  was  a  succession  of  short,  staccato 
puffs,  such  as  a  goods-engine  makes,  then  a  sud- 
den   shudder   of   quick  puffs,   but  no  movement. 
This  went  on  again,  without  warning,  till,  the  works 
"  acted,"  and  there  was  a  sudden  horrid  jerk.   It  was 
that  first  jerk  that  counted  ;  afterwards,  all  went 
well,  if  not  swiftly,  to  Paradou  and  Maussane. 
"  This  is  where  we  get  out,"  said  Tim. 
They  got  out. 

"  Here,"  he  declaimed,  waving  his  arm  towards 
the  trim  little  village,  with  its  modern  or  much 
restored  church,  and  speaking  in  the  refined  tones  of 
the  "  extension  lecturer,"  "  we  have  the  charming 
village  of  Maussane.  It  is  the  home  of  the  great 
Frederic  Mistral.  All  day  the  maestro  sits  at  the 
receipt  of  callers,  many  of  whom  are  '  conducted  ' 
English  people  unacquainted  with  French.  We,  dear 
friends,  although  we  have  a  smattering  of  French,  have 
yet  absolutely  no  knowledge  of  Provencal,  the  langu- 
age of  M.  Mistral's  writings.  We  therefore  will  leave 
him  uncalled  upon — the  first  of  our  race  to  visit  Maus- 
sane and  make  this  ineffable  sacrifice  We  shall  be 
known  to  history  as  '  the  three  who  never  called  on 
Mistral.'  En  avant !— there  are  the  '  Alpilles.'  " 
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He  turned,  laughing,  and  pointed  to  a  distant  line 
of  grey  crags  jutting  out  sharply  into  the  sky,  dom- 
inating the  plain.  They  turned  up  the  white  road 
skirting  the  estates  of  the  Prince  de  Bianchi-Man- 
ville,  gradually  climbing  all  the  way.  The  road 
emerged,  after  a  while,  from  the  wooded  park-land  of 
the  estate  into  the  natural  bleakness  of  the  stony 
olive-fields,  covered  with  sombre  olive-trees,  curiously 
planted  in  groups  of  three.  They  looked  like  black, 
withered  witches,  caught  in  the  middle  of  a  dance 
and  petrified. 

After  an  hour's  steady  walking  they  reached  the 
foot  of  the  final,  precipitous  crag,  at  the  end  of  the 
range.  It  rose  sheer  above  them,  a  giddy,  wall  of 
rock,  towering  up.  At  the  top  there  seemed  to  rise 
the  ruins  of  a  great  castle  ;  but  it  was  hard  to  tell 
if  it  were  the  work  of  man  or  merely  some  curious 
natural  formation  of  the  limestone.  The  road 
wound  found  the  foot  of  the  hill,  and  climbed  up  the 
valley  at  its  side,  which  separated  it  from  the  rest  of 
the  range.  The  final  ascent,  to  what  now  revealed 
itself  as  a  ruinous  village  built  on  the  more  accessible 
part  of  the  crag,  was  made  by  an  old  paved  track, 
too  steep  for  vehicles,  and  overgrown  with  grass, 
that  resembled  the  "  Vieux  chemins "  of  the 

Cevennes. 

s 
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At  the  top  the  village  was  entered  through  a 
ruinous  gateway,  adorned  with  the  half-obliterated 
arms  of  what  was  once  the  proudest  town  in 
Provence,  the  sovereign  city  of  wide  provinces. 

As  soon  as  they  got  within  about  a  hundred  feet 
of  the  gate  they  heard  a  piercing  shout.  The  sound 
came  from  the  healthy  lungs  of  a  small  boy  with 
gleaming  white  teeth,  a  deep  brown  complexion, 
and  dark  hair,  who  was  sketchily  attired  in  a  shirt 
open  to  his  waist,  torn  knickerbockers,  and  no  shoes 
and  stockings.  When  he  saw  the  three  travellers,  he 
uttered  the  shriek  alluded  to,  turned  and  raced  back 
under  the  archway.  In  a  few  moments  he  was  followed 
by  two  heavy  and  hasty  old  men.  One  was  tall 
and  spare,  dressed  in  a  respectable  grey  suit,  with 
a  black  felt  hat  on  his  head ;  the  other  was  of  stouter 
build,  and  was  in  his  shirt-sleeves,  with  his  feet 
thrust  into  slatternly  canvas  shoes  with  indiarubber 
soles.  But  the  defects  of  the  second  man's  costume 
were  made  up  for  by  his  surprisingly  noticeable  face. 
A  great  shock  of  long,  yellowish- white  hair  sur- 
rounded it,  producing  a  kind  of  Struelpeter  effect, 
and  his  black  eyes  gleamed  in  the  middle  of  a  broad, 
wrinkled,  parchment-coloured  countenance.  They 
were  the  eyes  of  a  visionary,  of  a  dreamer,  perhaps 
of  a  fanatic,  while  his  mouth  was  inexpressibly 
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roguish.     Like  the  small   boy  with   the  gleaming 
teeth,  he  suggested  humorous  brigandage. 

As  the  two  old  inn-keepers  rushed  down  the 
path,  they  eyed  one  another  ferociously.  Arrived 
before  the  travellers,  they  both  abruptly  stopped ; 
one  took  off  his  hat ;  the  other  bowed. 

"  H6tel  Monte  Carlo,  old  established,  very  com- 
fortable, good  cooking,"  said  the  thin  man.  .  .  . 
"  Hotel  de  la  Reine  Jeanne,  very  comfortable,  quite 
new,  good  cooking,  T.C.F.,"  retorted  the  other. 

These  brief  speeches  were  made  simultaneously, 
with  the  additional  effect  of  a  rolling  of  the  eyes  and 
a  waving  of  the  hands,  in  a  curious,  broad  guttural 
French. 

Tim,  Joanna,  and  Uncle  Christopher  stood  looking 
at  the  two  quaint  objects  in  front  of  them  in  amaze- 
ment, open-mouthed.  Uncle  Christopher  was  the 
first  to  recover  himself. 

"  T.C.F.,"  he  cried  excitedly—"  T.C.F. !  Freeze 
on  to  the  old  brigand  who  said  that.  That  means 
clean  beds,  don't  it  ?  " 

Tim  froze  on,  and  the  three  of  them  were  carried 
off  in  triumph — after  all,  a  choice  had  to  be  made, 
hadn't  it  ? — while  the  unsuccessful  hotelier,  taking 
his  defeat  to  heart  and  not  caring  to  show  himself, 
vanquished,  in  the  village,  plunged  heavily  down 
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into  the  valley.  It  was  the  valley  in  which  Dante  was 
supposed  to  have  spent  long  days  gathering  inspira- 
tion for  his  "  Inferno,"  so  perhaps  it  was  the  best 
place  that  he  could  have  chosen. 

The  Hotel  de  la  Reine  Jeanne  turned  out  to  be  a 
tiny  inn,  exactly  facing  the  Hotel  de  Monte  Carlo, 
which  was  even  smaller.  It  was  new,  however,  and 
boasted  six  bedrooms,  a  parlour  with  a  piano  in  it, 
and  a  large  stone-paved  cafe,  cool  during  the  hours 
of  sunshine,  and  warm  at  nights  and  during  the  cold 
winds.  The  proprietor,  whose  name  was  Rouvier, 
turned  out  to  be  far  from  a  brigand.  He  had  a 
golden  heart,  the  imagination  of  a  poet,  a  mind  well- 
stocked,  and  an  intelligence  that  was  warm  and  alert. 
Mistral  was  his  friend,  and  his  daughter  had  been 
called  Mireille  after  the  great  Prove^al  poem. 
She,  too,  was  a  poetess,  in  a  country  of  poets  and 
poetesses — there  was  a  bard  of  one  sex  or  the  other 
in  every  hamlet  for  miles  around.  Madame  Rouvier, 
kind,  amiable  woman,  encouraged  Mireille  to  sing  to 
their  guests — sweet  songs  like  Mistral's  "  O  Magali," 
that  serenade  so  haunting  in  its  cadence,  set  to  an 
old  Proven9al  air. 

Almost  from  the  very  first  moment  that  they  set 
foot  in  this  village,  straggling  among  the  ruins  of  an- 
cient grandeur,  St.  Marcel  cast  its  spell  upon  them. 
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They  would  wander  day  after  day  over  the  rocky 
hill-top,  covered  with  crumbling  walls  and  honey- 
combed with  long  subterranean  passages — in  a  dream- 
world, forgetting  all  the  people  and  places  that 
they  ever  knew,  forgetting  to  be  broken-hearted,  or 
anxious,  or  even  hopeful.  It  was  as  though  they  had 
walked  "  uphill  all  the  way,"  and  found  at  last  a 
strange  city  in  another  world,  with  beds  for  all  of 
them,  "  genre  T.C.F."  So  there  they  rested. 


CHAPTER    XX 

After  she  had  written  her  note  to  her  husband, 
Mary,  locking  the  door  first,  promptly  collapsed 
in  a  heap  on  her  bed.  Luckily  for  her,  she  had  not 
had  any  experiences  similiar  to  Joanna's,  so  that 
she  was  constrained  to  stay  in  it  for  a  week  with  a 
sick  headache,  much  to  Aunt  Betty's  fury. 

Once  up,  she  refused  to  go  on  to  Paris,  but  went 
to  recover  at  Chartres,  under  the  shadow  of  the 
cathedral.  She  found  this  restful,  for  it  reminded  her 
subtly  of  early  associations.  She  might  have  stopped 
there  indefinitely,  nursing  her  annoyance  and  what 
Aunt  Betty  called  her  "  vapours,"  had  not  that  ener- 
getic lady  closed  one  day  "  The  Golden  Bowl,"  which 
she  had  finished  reading  for  the  second  time,  with  a 
snap,  and  announced  her  intention  of  bringing  "  this 
damned  nonsense  to  an  end." 

"  Not  for  your  sake,  Mary,"  she  added  very 
plainly;  "but,  as  you  are  going  to  be  a  mother,  I 
see  you  cannot  be  left  to  come  to  your  senses  by 
yourself.  You  must  write  to  Martin  at  once." 
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Mary  obeyed  her  aunt,  on  whom  she  was  really 
just  now,  implicitly  relying.  She  wrote.  The  next 
day  they  were  in  Paris. 

"  Well,  I  give  it  up,  Mary — I  really  do,"  said 
Martin  amiably,  when  they  had  arrived  in  the  after- 
noon. "  I  have  been  expecting  you  here  for  at  least 
a  week  or  ten  days.  Eight  days  ago  Tim  disappeared 
and  left  no  traces.  I  have  written  and  wired  to  every 
possible  address — hunted  everywhere." 

"  With  her,  I  suppose  ?  "  said  Mary  dully. 

"  Oh  yes,  with  her.  That's  really  all  I  care 
about." 

Aunt  Betty  looked  at  Martin-  sharply.  "  You 
know  the  girl,  then  ?  " 

"  Just  about,"  said  Martin.  "  I'm  going  to  marry 
her.  .  .  ." 

Mary  fell  back  in  her  arm-chair  and  fairly  cried. 
It  wasn't  the  polite  sob  and  the  slightly  brimming 
eye,  hastily  restored  to  order  with  the  flutter  of  a 
minute  square  of  lace-trimmed  cambric.  It  was 
more  like  the  frank  howl  of  the  schoolgirl  on  hearing 
of  the  music-master's  engagement — a  healthy  but 
unladylike  outburst. 

Aunt  Betty  and  Martin  looked  away  and  at  each 
other.  Aunt  Betty  produced  smelling-salts. 

"  You  had  better  bring  Tim  here  quickly,"  she 
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remarked.  "  I  suppose  you  told  him  he  was  a  pros- 
pective father." 

"  Well,  I'm  blessed,"  Martin  groaned,  with 
contrition — "  I'm  blessed  if  I  didn't  forget  all 
about  it.  You  see,  I'm  not  only  a  kind  of  profes- 
sional go-between,  Aunt  Betty.  I  had  some  business 
of  my  own  to  transact." 

"  With  this  g-girl  ?  "  broke  in  Mary,  who  had 
partially  recovered. 

"  Don't  get  peevish,  Mary,"  said  Martin.  "  All  we 
want  to  do  is  to  find  Tim.  That  will  satisfy  both  of 
us.  Tim  is  the  key  to  the  situation." 

"  Don't  you  really  know  where  he  is  ? "  she  gasped. 
She  had  not  quite  taken  this  in. 

"  I  haven't  a  notion.  One  night  the  three  of  them 
— that  old  uncle  man  and  Jo-an — Miss  Fair — were  at 
the  Chat  Noir  with  Mrs.  Hagger's  crowd.  I  stayed  on 
and  had  a  chat  with  Mrs.  Hagger,  and  went  home 
late.  The  next  morning  they  were  gone.  So  there 
you  are.  Oh,  wait  a  minute,  though  !  I  met  Norma 
Heldmann  that  was ;  she  called  on  me  a  day  or 
two  ago.  She  had  seen  him  at  a  station,  on  the  point 
of  leaving  Paris,  she  didn't  know  where  for." 

"  I  can't  think  why  you  couldn't  have  spoken  to 
him  at  St.  Benoit,  as  I  urged,"  said  Aunt  Betty,  very 
tiresomely.  It  was  not  like  her  to  nag,  but  she  felt 
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annoyed.  "  You  never  explained,  either,  why  you 
didn't." 

"  Why  should  I  explain  ?  "  snapped  Mary.  "  I 
had  my  own  reasons,  and  they  were  perfectly  good — 
or  seemed  perfectly  good.  From  something  Martin 
said  just  now,  though,  I  can  see  I  was  mistaken. 
But  how  was  I  to  know  ?  Tim's  so — so  unlike  a- 
anyone  else,"  she  sobbed.  "  First  he  kisses  a 
woman  at  a  dance,  who  is  engaged  and  in  love  with 
another  man,  then  he  .  .  ."  She  paused,  and 
altered  what  she  was  going  to  say  out  of  considera- 
tion for  Martin  ;  she  did  not  want  to  "  sneak  "  or 
make  mischief.  "  Then  he  goes  about  alone  with  a 
girl  that  my  best  friend  announces  his  intention  of 
marrying.  And  you  all  turn  on  me,  and  say  I 
ought  to  be  ashamed  of  myself,  and  abuse  me. 
How  would  you  like  it  if  you  saw  your  wife  kissing 
another  man  ?  "  she  asked  Martin. 

"  I  expect  Miss  Fair  kisses  that  old  uncle  every 
day  of  her  life,"  Martin  replied,  tiresomely.  It  was 
on  the  tip  of  his  tongue  to  say  "  kisses  Tim." 

Mary  bit  her  lip,  and  looked  forlorn. 

"  Of  course  you  are  all  so  clever  and  sensible," 
she  said,  "  you  can't  understand  how  simple, 
ordinary  people  can  be  fools.  All  I  can  say  is, 
that  I'm  simple  and  ordinary." 
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There  came,  just  then,  a  knock  on  the  door  of  the 
room  looking  out  onto  the  Place  Vendome,  in 
which  they  were  sitting,  and  the  servant  announced 
Madame  Murgatroyd.  The  name  was  unfamiliar  to 
all  except  Martin,  who  was  not  unprepared  for  the 
visit.  Mary  bowed  coldly,  but  Aunt  Betty,  after  the 
introduction,  regarded  her  with  interest.  She  looked 
haggard  and  ill,  a  proud  woman  brought  low  with 
suffering. 

"  Mrs.  Kingston-Campbell,"  said  Norma,  "  I  saw 
K.  C.  at  a  Paris  station  some  while  ago — he  made 
me  promise  not  to  say  which  one — and  after  what  he 
told  me,  I  felt  I  had  to  come  and  see  you.  I  had  been 
away  in  America,  getting  married  to  my  husband,  or 
I  would  have  written  ...  I  am  sure  you  must 
really  know  that  there  has  never  been  anything  be- 
tween your  husband  and  me,  except  friendship,  in 
spite  of  what  you  saw.  .  .  '  she  continued  with 
difficulty.  "  Without  in  any  way  meaning  it,  we 
were  very  cruel  to  you  indeed  .  .  .  and  I'm 
more  sorry  than  I  can  say." 

She  stopped,  and  her  lip  quivered  nervously. 
She  spoke  like  a  woman  whom  something,  uncon- 
nected with  what  she  was  saying,  had  unstrung. 

"  Oh,"  said  Mary  without  bitterness,  "  I  just  made 
a  fool  of  myself,  and  I  can  tell  you  they  have  all 
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rubbed  it  in  !  I  had  a  chance  of  making  it  up  with 
Tim  a  few  weeks  ago,  but  I  hadn't  learnt  my  lesson. 
I  did  the  same  sort  of  thing  over  again — sent  him 
away.  And  now  he  has  vanished.  .  .  .  Oh,  do  tell 
me  which  railway  station  it  was  !  "  she  pleaded. 

"  I  promised  not  to,"  said  Norma  ;  "  and  I  don't 
really  think  it  would  help.  He  gave  me  no  idea  of 
his  destination.  He  might  have  been  going  any- 
where." 

"  I  never  asked  you,"  said  Martin,  "  if  there  were 
a  girl  and  an  old  man  with  him  ;  but  I  suppose  there 
must  have  been." 

"  I  didn't  see  them,"  said  Norma ;  "  but  of  course 
they  may  have  been  in  the  train.  He  came  to  the 
bookstall  to  buy  a  book,  just  before  it  started,  and 
had  to  fly  in  the  middle  of  our  conversation." 

Martin,  himself  in  a  state  of  considerable  anxiety, 
presided  over  a  tea-party  of  three  "  upset  "  females. 
Mary  poured  out  the  tea  with  a  very  shaky  hand, 
Aunt  Betty  criticised  it,  and  Norma  appeared  to  be 
absent  in  another  and  more  miserable  world.  Mary 
was  touched  by  her  sympathy  and  obviously  genuine 
regret  for  what  had  happened.  Besides,  Norma  took 
her  side — another  newly-wedded  wife — against  the 
cruel,  criticising  superiority  of  Martin  and  Aunt 
Betty. 
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"  You  wouldn't  like  it,  would  you,  Mrs.  Murgatroyd, 
even  if  you  had  quarrelled  with  him,  seeing  your  hus- 
band travelling  about  alone  with  a  girl,"  she  pleaded 
— "if  you  didn't  know  anything  about  her,  I  mean  ?  " 

Norma  said  "  Certainly  not !  "  with  a  queer  look 
on  her  face,  as  though  a  friend  were  slowly  prodding 
knitting-needles  into  her  heart.  She  rose  to  go. 

"  That  woman  is  suffering,  Mary,"  said  Aunt 
Betty  severely,  "  or  else  I'm  a  blind  old  woman. 
And  her  story  is  not  going  to  end  as  happily  as 
yours." 

"  Oh,  well,"  said  Martin,  "  she  married  a  second- 
rate  actor,  to  whom  she  had  been  engaged  for 
years.  What  can  you  expect  ?  A  picture-postcard 
man.  ..." 

But  all  conversation  came  round  and  back  again, 
remarkably  quickly,  to  the  subject  of  Tim. 

During  the  next  few  days  they  did  everything  they 
could  think  of.  They  informed  the  police.  When 
had  Monsieur  Kingston-Campbell  disappeared  ?  Ten 
days  ago  !  The  officials  raised  their  hands  and 
shrugged  their  shoulders.  They  could  do  nothing. 
It  was  doubtful  if  he  were  still  in  France;  they 
would  hear  of  him  in  England,  more  likely. 

Mary's  despair  and  remorse  made  her  thin  and 
haggard,  a  middle-aged  woman  before  her  time. 
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Aunt  Betty,  in  spite  of  the  hands  folded  over  her 
placid  bulk,  her  immovable  inertness,  and  her 
absorption  in  the  works  of  Mr.  Henry  James, 
revealed — when  she  revealed  anything — anxiety. 
Even  Martin,  who  was  by  nature  more  able  to  wait 
for  what  he  wanted  than  was  Mary,  became  grim. 

On  the  morning  of  the  fourth  day  of  their  search, 
he  arrived  with  an  idea. 

"  We  have  never  thought  of  advertising,"  he  said. 
"It  is  costly,  but  fairly  sure  to  get  him,  if  we  keep 
it  up — and  make  the  wording  strong  enough.  He 
will  come  if  we  say  it's  a  matter  of  life  and  death.  If 
he  is  still  in  France,  he  reads  the  'Matin,'  the '  Debats,' 
the  '  Figaro,'  '  Les  Annales  ' — oh,  and  of  course  his 
inseparable  '  Mercure  de  France.  ..." 

Suddenly  he  leapt  to  his  feet,  overturning  a  chair 
and  a  small  table  laden  with  books  and  scent-bottles, 
which  fell  with  a  crash. 

"  Mary,"  he  cried—"  Mary  !    I've  got  it.    .    .    " 

Mary  leapt  up  from  her  chair  in  alarm,  and  Aunt 
Betty  cried  :  "  Martin  !  Martin  !  "  in  a  reproving 
tone.  She  hated  emotion  and  raised  voices. 

•'  Oh,  Martin,  what  is  it  ?  "  Mary  asked  tremu- 
lously. "  Do  tell  me." 

"  Why,"  said  Martin  with  conviction,  "  if  anyone 
in  France  knows  where  he  is,  it  will  be  the  manager 
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of  the  '  Mercure  de  France.'  He  has  it  sent  to  him  ; 
he  has  been  an  abonne  for  years." 

Martin  rang  the  bell  and  sent  downstairs  for  a 
copy,  seizing  it  hastily,  when  it  came,  from  the  ser- 
vant's hands.  He  read  out  the  announcements  on 
the  familiar  mauve  cover. 

"Alfred  Valette— that's  the  fellow  we  want," 
he  cried  excitedly ;  "  the  offices  are  rue  de  Conde* 
XXVI — that's  that  quiet  street  by  the  Luxembourg. 
Quick,  dress  yourself,  while  I  send  for  a  taxi !  " 

Mary  raced  into  her  room,  and  hurriedly  put  on 
her  hat. 

"  A  good  idea,  Martin,"  said  Aunt  Betty.  "  I 
believe  so  well  of  it  that,  while  you  are  away,  I 
shall  order  Jenkins  to  pack." 

Their  taxi-driver  seemed  to  grow  infected  with 
some  of  their  excitement.  In  spite  of  the  ram- 
shackle appearance  of  his  vehicle,  he  got  a  terrify- 
ing speed  out  of  it. 

Regardless  of  any  kind  of  traffic,  especially  of 
pedestrians,  he  raced  them  into  the  rue  de  Rivoli, 
through  the  gardens  of  the  Louvre,  over  the  bridge 
and  up  through  a  network  of  streets  to  the  rue 
de  Cond6,  that  runs  upwards  to  the  Luxembourg 
gardens. 

Then,  with  a  rattle  and  a  flourish  he  pulled  up  at 
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the  quiet  old  house,  whence  issue  so  many  admir- 
able volumes,  and  Martin  helped  Mary  to  descend. 

They  were  shown  into  a  long,  quiet  room,  with 
shelves  all  round  the  walls,  divided  into  sections 
filled  with  yellow-covered  books.  Several  clerks 
sat  at  a  long  desk,  and  wrote  in  large  ledgers  with 
pens  fitted  with  the  quaint,  narrow  nib  that 
makes  flourishes  almost  of  its  own  accord,  using 
violet  ink,  and  drying  their  writing  by  sprinkling 
sand  over  the  page.  Martin  looked  eagerly  for  the 
bilboquets,  which  vague  memories  of  "  Bel- Ami  " 
prompted  him  to  expect ;  but  no  bearded  litterateur 
happened  to  be  playing  with  the  cup  and  ball.  The 
room  was  low  and  rather  dark,  and  had  a  cool, 
musty  odour. 

They  inquired  earnestly  for  Monsieur  Valette. 
Monsieur  Valette  was  engaged  just  then  ;  would 
Monsieur  So-and-so  do  ?  Martin  didn't  mind  whom 
he  saw,  but,  for  some  reason  or  another,  Mary,  with 
true  feminine  caprice,  would  be  satisfied  with  no 
one  else.  She  begged  him  in  English,  tearfully,  for 
Monsieur  Valette.  He  explained  again  that  the 
matter  was  most  urgent.  They  waited.  Event- 
ually, with  bursting  hearts,  they  were  ushered  into 
the  manager's  presence.  Monsieur  Valette  pulled 
his  luxurious  curling  beard,  that  covered  all  the 
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lower  part  of  his  face  ;  his  intelligent  brown  eyes 
shone  from  beneath  a  broad  white  forehead.  In 
what  way  could  he  be  of  service  ? 

The  charm  of  his  very  perfect  manners  warmed 
Mary  like  a  cheerful  fire.  She  began  to  smile,  while 
Martin  explained. 

Monsieur  Valette's  face  fell  a  little.  It  was  un- 
usual. It  was  not  in  order.  The  addresses  of  the 
dbonn&s  might  not  be  revealed. 

"  But  consider,  monsieur,"  said  Martin,  "  that 
this  is  his  wife  who  asks." 

Again  Monsieur  Valette  pulled  meditatively  at  his 
beard,  his  eyes  alight  with  interest.  Then,  true 
son  of  a  most  amiable  country,  he  consented. 
Opening  the  door  of  his  study,  he  went  into  the 
outer  office,  and  consulted  with  an  elderly  clerk  with 
a  pointed  white  beard  and  iron-rimmed  spectacles  on 
his  nose. 

The  clerk  pulled  down  an  immense  leather-bound 
book,  indexed.  "  Kingston-Campbell,"  he  repeated, 
with  a  very  French  pronunciation.  There  was  the 
name,  in  large  letters.  It  occupied  two  pages  and  a 
half — a  record  of  constantly  renewed  subscriptions, 
of  constantly  changed  addresses.  The  clerk,  with  irri- 
tating slowness,  drew  a  gnarled  finger  down  the  page. 
"  7,  Victoria  and  Albert  Terrace,  Crowsport,  England ; 
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"Les  Rosiers,"  Graville — Ste.  Honorine,  Le  Havre," 
he  muttered.  "  Ah,  here,"  he  said  at  last.  "  This 
is  monsieur's  address."  Mary  held  her  breath. 
"  Hotel  du  Petit  St.-Jean,  rue  de  1'Universite, 
Paris.  It  is  not  five  minutes  from  this  room!"  he 
exclaimed. 

But  Mary's  face  fell,  her  head  drooped ;  a  tiny, 
glistening  tear  ran  down  her  nose,  to  the  concern  of 
Monsieur  Valette,  who  regretted  well  that  he  was 
unable  to  be  of  service  to  madame.  Martin  apolo- 
gised for  the  trouble  he  had  caused. 

"  Well,  that  is  rough,  Mary,"  he  exclaimed  dis- 
mally. "  I  really  thought  we  had  got  him  then." 

They  turned  to  go,  and  were  shaking  hands  with 
the  manager,  when  one  of  the  clerks,  who  had 
taken  a  deep  interest  in  the  conversation,  suddenly 
called  out : 

"  Hold  !  There  is,  I  fancy,  in  to-day's  correspond- 
ence, a  card.  No,  I  am  sure  of  it  .  .  ." 

Martin  and  Mary  turned  abruptly  round  with  re- 
newed hope,  while  the  man  fetched  an  open  basket 
of  the  day's  letters.  They  stood  by  him,  nervous 
with  excitement,  while  he  fumbled  among  its 
contents. 

"  Ha !  "  He  produced,  and  held  up  triumphantly, 
a  postcard. 
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"  Priere  de  m'adresser,"  it  ran,  "  le  '  Mercure  de 
France  '  du  15  Octobre  a  : 

"  Hotel  de  la  Reine  Jeanne, 
"  St.  Marcel, 

"  Pres  Maussane, 

"  Bouches-du-Rhone." 


CHAPTER    XXI 

"  St.  Marcel,  pres  Maussane,  Bouches-du-Rhone," 
said  Aunt  Betty  meditatively,  on  their  return. 
"  Fetch  me  the  atlas,  and  Mr.  James's  '  Little  Tour 
in  France.' ' 

She  adjusted  her  spectacles,  and,  like  Agatha, 
"  found  it  on  the  map."  Then  she  looked  for  it  in 
Mr.  James's  book,  and  found  that  he  had  been  there. 

"  Where  Mr.  James  has  been,  I  think  I  could  safely 
trust  myself,"  she  remarked.  "  He  writes  so  like 
a  person  of  dignified  appearance.  I  dislike  night 
travelling  ;  but  I  suppose,  Mary,"  she  added,  "  you 
are  in  a  hurry." 

"  Oh,  aunt !  "  said  Mary. 

"  Jenkins  has  already  packed.  When  I  was  young 
there  was  a  night  rapide,  the  Cote  d'Azur  ;  I  expect 
there  is  one  still." 

"  There  is,"  said  Martin.  "  It  stops  at  Valence  in 
the  early  morning,  and  we  go  on  from  there  to  Aries. 
We  can  hire  a  car  to  do  the  rest  at  Aries.  I  believe 
it  is  the  only  way,"  said  Martin. 
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There  came,  without  warning,  a  time  when  Henri- 
Anatole  Kingston-Campbell  wanted  a  beefsteak  and 
a  glass  of  beer.  It  was  the  first  step  ;  the  next  was 
to  feel  inexpressibly  uneasy,  an  uneasiness  to  which 
he  could  give  no  definite  name.  This  was  followed 
by  quite  a  definite  desire  to  see  Mrs.  Whittaker  and 
Jack  Whittaker,  the  Godley  Feltons,  even  Newlyn 
House — the  club,  Norma  Murgatroyd,  and  oh, 
Mary !  Almost  simultaneously  Joanna,  too,  lost 
her  cheerfulness. 

They  were  sitting  together,  one  morning  in  a  shel- 
tered niche,  high  up  the  ruined  tower  of  the  castle. 
Over  the  edge  of  this  small  eyrie,  which  was  protected 
on  three  sides  by  stone  walls,  from  the  wind,  was 
a  sheer  drop  of  seventy  or  eighty  feet  of  solid 
masonry,  and  then  the  precipitous  side  of  the  hill 
going  straight  down  to  the  olive-fields  that  stretched 
far  below  them. 

From  here  they  could  look  across  the  wide 
Proven£al  plain.  The  etang  de  Berre  shone  in 
the  far  distance  on  the  right ;  they  could  discern 
Aries.  On  very  clear  days  the  Mediterranean  was 
visible.  To  the  left,  towards  St.  Remy,  stretched 
the  jagged  line  of  the  "  Alpilles."  It  was  a  wonder- 
ful view,  but,  somehow,  the  spell  that  morning  was 
broken.  Joanna,  for  one  thing,  could  do  no  work. 
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She  sat  gazing  listlessly  in  front  of  her,  when  all  at 
once  she  noticed  a  black  speck  on  the  road  that  curved 
beneath  them.  "  Look,  Tim,  there  is  a  car,"  she  cried. 
"  I  wonder  who  will  get  them,  Poiret  or  Rouvier?  " 

It  was  a  matter  of  supreme  excitement  in  the 
village,  on  the  arrival  of  visitors,  as  to  who  would 
capture  them.  Some  of  the  more  sporting  charac- 
ters made  bets.  Neither  of  the  innkeepers  was 
at  all  worldly,  or  indeed  made  a  living  out  of  his 
inn.  Poiret  was  a  cultivator  of  olives,  and  had 
a  mill  for  crushing  the  oil,  which  made  him  comfort- 
ably off ;  Rouvier  had  early  in  life  deserted  his  native 
village  for  Marseilles,  made  a  certain  amount  of 
money,  and  then  returned  to  it  to  spend  there  his  de- 
clining years.  Their  inn,  in  both  cases,  was  a  hobby, 
and  their  charges  anything  their  guests  chose  to  pay. 
The  keeping  of  accounts,  Monsieur  Rouvier  left  en- 
tirely in  the  hands  of  his  guests ;  for,  as  became  a 
poet,  he  remembered  the  remarks  people  had  made, 
but  never  what  they  had  had. 

"  Let  us  go  and  see  what  the  people  like,"  said 
Joanna.  ..."  And  Uncle  is  having  a  Pernod. 
We  might  have  one  too." 

"  I  might,"  corrected  Tim.  "  You  forget  I'm  in 
loco  parentis." 

Joanna  pouted.     They  climbed  down  the  rough, 
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broken  steps,  protected  by  a  shaky  iron  railing  from 
at  least  a  hundred-foot  drop,  got  down  on  to  the  re- 
mains of  the  old  walls,  and  then  on  to  the  ground 
and  into  the  narrow  street,  flanked  by  the  grass- 
grown  ruins  of  houses,  whose  course  was  barely 
traceable.  They  followed  it,  and  came,  as  you 
do  at  St.  Marcel,  suddenly  into  the  midst  of  the  little 
place  in  front  of  the  two  hotels.  The  car  that 
they  had  seen  was  there,  its  occupants  within  a 
few  feet  of  them,  looking  at  them. 

Joanna's  heart  spoke  to  her.  She  took  in  the  situa- 
tion at  a  glance,  and  now  she  knew  that  she  had  been 
waiting  for  this  to  happen,  had  been  expecting  it.  She 
turned  and  fled  like  the  wind,  with  Martin  in  pursuit. 
Aunt  Betty  bustled  into  Rouvier's  hotel  with  extra- 
ordinary agility,  while  the  car  was  backed  into  Poiret's 
shed.  The  rival  proprietors  retired  to  fight  it  out. 

"  Tim ! "'  said  Mary,  trembling,  and  taking  a 
step  towards  him.  And  that  was  just  all,  for  the 
moment,  she  could  say.  . 

Two  affectionate  blue  eyes,  to  be  quickly  removed, 
watched  them  from  a  window ;  and  the  little  boy  who 
scouted  for  the  hotel  proprietors,  also  stood  looking 
at  them.  Something  that  he  saw  amused  him,  for 
he  opened  his  mouth  and  showed  his  two  astonish- 
ing rows  of  f/hite  teeth  in  a  pronounced  grin.  Two 
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people — English  tourists — embracing  one  another 
in  the  middle  of  the  square !  He  offered  his 
services  as  guide,  his  instinct  scenting  half  a  franc 
— the  exact  sum  which  he  received  to  go  away. 

"  Tim,  promise  not  to  be  a  bolter  any  more,"  Mary 
whispered. 

Tim  turned  to  her  his  dark  eyes,  which  shone  with 
a  new  interest,  a  new  excitement  and  purpose. 
She  recognised  what  his  glance  meant. 

"  Oh,  my  dear,"  he  said,  "I'm  going  to  be  some- 
thing much  better  than  that." 

She  squeezed  his  hand,  not  trusting  the  steadiness  of 
her  voice. 

"  I  should  like  an  omelette  and  a  glass  of  white 
wine,"  said  Aunt  Betty,  when  they  joined  her  in 
Monsieur  Rouvier's  salle-a-manger,  where  she  had 
made  herself  as  comfortable  as  the  circumstances 
allowed.  "  And  where  has  Martin  gone  to  ?  " 

Tim  and  Mary  laughed.  "  Oh,  he's  engaged  ;  we 
don't  know  when  he  will  come  back." 

Martin,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  was  scampering  as  hard 
as  he  could  go  in  the  wake  of  a  fairy  with  flying 
skirts,  who  not  only  knew  the  ground,  but  had  a 
long  wind,  and  was  as  hard  as  nails.  His  brown 
shoes  were  new  and  beautiful,  and  they  hurt  him. 
She  had  on  tiny  canvas  shoes  with  indiarubber  soles, 
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that  fitted  her  feet  like  gloves.  But  the  fact  must 
be  admitted  (they  put  it  down  to  their  skirts  and 
clogging  undergarments)  that  women,  however  fleet 
they  maybe,  cannot  escape  men.  In  the  end  they  are 
overtaken ;  and  the  physical  law  is  perhaps  the  symbol 
of  the  spiritual  law — it  is  their  nature  to  be  hunted 
and  to  be  caught.  Joanna,  being  more  of  a  wild  thing 
than  a  woman,  put  up  an  astonishingly  good  fight. 
The  territory  of  St.  Marcel,  however,  is  limited, 
and  bounded  on  three  sides  by  a  precipice.  Even- 
tually, with  his  heart  pumping  against  his  ribs, 
Martin  had  his  quarry  fairly  cornered.  She  had 
taken  him  through  the  village,  among  those  of  the 
old  stone  houses,  which  were  patched  up,  and 
still  inhabited  ;  past  the  little  dark  church  and  the 
tiny  museum  presided  over  by  the  keeper  of  the 
"  Monuments  Historiques,"  and  over  all  kinds  of 
rough  ground.  He  had  continually  to  be  grazing  his 
new  shoes  against  crumbling  stone  walls.  Fre- 
quently he  nearly  broke  his  neck  by  tumbling  into 
a  subterranean  room  or  cellar,  whose  mouth  the 
grass  had  half  concealed.  Just  under  the  ruin  of  the 
castle,  built  out  of  the  living  rock  at  the  edge  of  the 
precipice,  there  was  a  smooth  grass  space,  and  it  was 
here  that  Martin  caught  up.  Joanna  put  on  a  spurt, 
but,  making  a  mistake  of  judgment,  found  herself 
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faced  by  a  sheer  drop  on  two  sides,  a  blank  unscal- 
able wall  on  the  third.     On  the  fourth  was  Martin. 

She  threw  herself  flat  on  the  grass,  rested  her  dark 
head  on  her  crossed  hands,  and  looked  up  at  the  sky, 
panting  for  breath. 

Equally  exhausted,  Martin  collapsed  on  the  grass 
by  her  side.  "  You  are  fairly  caught,  Joanna,  this 
time,"  he  gasped — "  for  good." 

Joanna  put  out  a  hand,  seized  hold  of  two  or  three 
hairs  at  the  back  of  his  head,  and  pulled.  . 

"  Starting  already  ?  "  he  groaned  lugubriously. 
"  Why,  we  aren't  even  married — I  mean,  I  haven't 
proposed.  Besides,  my  intentions  are  strictly  dis- 
honourable— I  never  marry.  I  won't  have  my  hair 
pulled  out  familiarly,  like  that.  It's  most  unladylike, 
too.  .  .  ." 

"  I  want  to  give  you  a  hug,  rather  like  a  young 
bear,"  said  Joanna.  "  I  suppose  you  wouldn't 
mind  ?  " 

"  Not  if  you  take  care  of  my  parting.  It  cost  me 
two  francs  to  have  it  made  in  Paris  before  I  left — 
and  you've  already  ruined  my  shoes." 

She  got  up  and  stooped  over  him,  as  he  lay  on  his 
back  trying  to  get  cool,  knelt  down,  and  bent  her 
head  to  his  lips ;  then,  putting  her  arms  round  his 
neck,  she  kissed  him  deliberately — a  long  kiss  of  sur- 
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render,  of  self-abandonment,  of  waking  passion.  .  .  . 
It  was  the  first  time  their  lips  had  met.  Her  dark 
eyes  looked  into  his  blue  eyes,  and  she  saw  something 
there  to  which  she  knew  she  would  not  trust  in  vain. 

"  I  love  you,  love  you,  love  you,"  she  gasped. 
"  And  I'll  never  love  anyone  but  you.  ..." 

He  held  her  head — how  small  and  warm  it  felt,  the 
skull,  under  the  massed  dark  hair — between  his  two 
hands,  and  kissed  her  again  and  again. 

Then  she  lifted  herself  up,  sat  on  him  playfully 
with  the  full  weight  of  her  seven  stone  ten,  and  leapt 
laughing  to  her  feet. 

"  You  need  not  think,"  said  Martin,  "  just  because 
you  come  along  and  forcibly  kiss  me,  that  I  shall 
marry  you;  I've  no  intention  of  doing  any  such 
thing.  I  just  ran  after  you  for  exercise,  to  show  you 
you  couldn't  escape." 

"  Rot !  "  laughed  Joanna.  "  I've  decided  already 
on  the  name  of  our  son.  That  was  in  Paris,"  she 
added.  "  He  is  going  to  be  called  Christopher,  after 
Uncle  Christopher.  ..." 

"  Christopher  indeed  !  "  said  Martin,  with  wrath. 
"  He  is  going  to  be  called  '  Martin  '  after  his  father." 

"  Oh  no,  not  at  all,"  objected  Joanna,  sweetly.  "  It 
is  so  confusing  to  call  a  son  after  its  father.  One  of 
our  little  girls  can  be  called  '  Martinette  '  if  you  like. 
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It  would  be  rather  a  good  name  for  one  of  your 
little  girls/'  she  slyly  added.  "  I  think  I  rather  like 
Martinette.  ..." 

"  How  many  children  do  you  propose  to  have,  may 
I  ask  ?  " 

"  Oh,  three  or  four,"  said  Joanna.  "  I  shall  edu- 
cate them  myself,  with  all  the  things  I  haven't  had  a 
chance  of  learning.  I  shall  teach  them  painting  and 
drawing,  for  instance." 

"I,"  Martin  replied,  "  shall  insist  on  all  my  children 
going  properly  to  school.  If  they  are  not  brought 
up  as  I  wish,  I  shall  drown  them  like  kittens." 

"I'm  afraid  Martinette  will  bring  me  up,"  said 
Joanna.  "  I'm  frightened  of  her  already.  But 
thank  Heaven  she  will  have  lovely  dark  hair  like 
her  mother,  not  straw-coloured  hair  that  comes 
out.  .  .  ." 

"  Joanna,"  said  Martin,  "  this  is  too  much.  I 
shall  have  to  take  a  strong  line.  The  golden  glint  of 
my  locks  has  been  admired  by  the  fairest  of  your  sex, 
all  over  Europe.  I  shall  appeal  for  protection  to 
Aunt  Betty." 

"  I  say !  " — she  grew  suddenly  serious.  "  Do 
you  think  Aunt  Betty  will  approve  of  me  ?  I  do 
want  to  be  presentable,  Martin  dear,"  she  said. 
"  You  must  give  me  lessons  in  good  behaviour." 
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"Darling,"  said  Martin,  "you  are  a  lesson  in 
good  behaviour." 

They  hurried  joyously  back  to  the  Reine  Jeanne, 
and  they  could  feel  the  radiance  of  Tim  and  Mary's 
happiness  shining  out  through  the  walls  of  the  little 
salle-a-manger. 

"  That's  all  right,  I'm  sure,"  said  Joanna.  "  I 
can  just  feel  it  somehow." 

They  hurried  in,  and  Martin  presented  his  future 
wife  to  Aunt  Betty  and  to  Mary. 

They  took  their  places  at  the  breakfast-table. 
All  at  once  Joanna's  eyes  fastened  on  Mary's  face. 
She  stared  frankly,  too  amazedly  and  naturally  to  be 
rude. 

"  Why,"  she  said  at  last,  "  Wasn't  it  you  I  saw 
that  night  at  St.  Benoit,  as  I  was  coming  out  of  Tim's 
iDedroom  ?  " 

"  My  dear,"  said  Aunt  Betty,  chuckling  with 
laughter,  "  you  are  a  quaint  child." 

"  What  were  you  doing  in  Tim's  bedroom  ?  "  asked 
Martin  severely. 

"  Drinking  fizz,  and  smoking,  weren't  we,  Tim  ?  " 
said  Joanna.  "  We  had  a  splendid  time — and  it  was 
such  bad  fizz  !  " 

During  this  little  dialogue  Mary's  face  had  grown 
crimson.  It  was  the  severest  blow  she  had  had  to 
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her  pride,  this  light  dismissal  of  the  scandal  she  had 
so  hastened  to  believe  in,  on  circumstantial  evidence 
alone.  A  laugh  and  a  word,  and  it  was  blown  away  ! 
She  felt  shamed  and  ridiculous,  and  she  was  glad 
when  the  subject  was  changed  by  the  dramatic 
discovery  of  the  absence  of  Uncle  Christopher. 

It  was  Joanna  who  first  noticed  it.  "  Where  is 
uncle  ?  "  she  asked. 

There  was  a  sudden  silence.  She  darted  away  from 
the  table  and  up  to  his  room.  His  portmanteau  was 
neatly  packed,  his  hand-bag  gone.  On  his  chair  was 
a  package,  addressed  to  herself.  She  opened  it  with 
trembling  fingers,  and  discovered  a  morocco  leather 
case,  inside  which,  on  the  palest  biscuit-coloured  vel- 
vet, nestled  a  diamond  pendant.  It  was  not  a  gross, 
pork-packer's  daughter  affair,  but  a  triumph  of  the 
art  of  Cartier,  that  he  must  have  bought  for  her  in 
Paris,  and  reserved  for  this  occasion.  It  consisted  of  a 
slender  Catherine  wheel  of  silver  set  with  brilliants, 
attached  to  a  slim  oxydised  silver  chain.  Joanna 
kissed  it  and  fastened  it  round  her  neck,  and  hastily 
tore  open  the  envelope  that  was  in  the  package  with 
the  morocco  case. 

"  My  dearest  Joey,"  ran  the  letter,  which  was 
in  uncle's  most  laborious  and  beflourished  hand, 
"  you  must  not  think  it  strange  of  me  to  go  off  like 
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this,  without  saying  good-bye.  But  now  I  see  both 
you  and  Tim  as  happy  as  can  be,  it  is  time  for  an  old 
commercial  to  get  back  on  the  road.  I  couldn't 
settle  down,  my  dear,  not  even  if  you  was  to  ask  me, 
which  possibly  you  might ;  but  it  wouldn't  really  do, 
and  young  people  don't  want  an  old  man  about  the 
house,  nor  Tim  either,  for  that  matter,  so  you  see  it 
is  better  for  me  to  be  off.  I  hope  I  shall  see  you 
again,  Joey,  before  I  die,  and  Tim  too  ;  and  I  enclose 
a  little  bit  of  jewellery  in  the  hope  you  won't  forget 
your  loving  uncle, — Christopher  Barnstable." 

Joanna's  eyes  were  so  dim  with  tears  that  she 
could  hardly  read  to  the  end.  She  hurried 
down,  not  to  the  salle-a-manger,  but  to  Monsieur 
Rouvier. 

"  When  did  he  go — Monsieur  Christophe  ?  " 

"  But  surely,"  said  Monsieur  Rouvier  in  surprise 
— "  surely  it  was  known  that  he  walked  to  the  sta- 
tion to  catch  the  train  to  Aries  ?  It  was  almost 
immediately  after  the  arrival  of  the  automobile — 
about  two  hours  ago  ..." 

With  a  groan,  Joanna  returned  and  broke  the 
news  to  Tim.  "  And  after  we'd  adopted  him  as  a 
Permanent  uncle,"  she  sobbed,  "  to  go  off  like  that  I  " 
She  showed  the  letter  and  the  pendant. 

"  I  never  saw  such  people,"  said  Aunt  Betty. 
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"  Your  lives  are  a  series  of  rushes — away  from  one 
another.  I  should  think  no  old  woman  ever  had  the 
control  of  such  a  stableful  of  bolters  before.  I  shall 
take  you  all  back  to  London  with  me  at  once.  Have 
none  of  you  a  natural  longing  for  Grove-End 
Road  ?  " 

That  was  just,  at  that  moment,  what  the  various 
bolters  had  got. 

"  I  intend  to  become  a  churchwarden,"  said  Tim  ; 
"  something  solid  like  that,  with  just — oh,  just  a  pied 
a  terre  in  France.  By  way  of  keeping  the  stable 
door  open,  you  know,"  he  added,  laughing. 

But  the  laugh  trailed  off  a  little  abruptly  ;  Martin 
noticed  it. 

"  Don't  think  me  a  pig,"  he  said.  "  Old  Barn- 
stable  struck  me  as  a  nice  old  man,  but  he  never 
seemed  to  say  or  do  anything.  No — and  yet  if  I 
hadn't  met  him,  how  different  it  all  would  have 
been.  That's  the  odd  thing  about  a  good  man,  one 
can't  explain  .  .  . 

"  Say  !  do  !  "  chimed  in  Joanna  scornfully.  "  Oh, 
Martin,  can't  you  see  he  just  was  ?  " 

She  got  up  suddenly  from  the  table,  went  out  of 
the  open  door  into  the  blinding,  scorching  sunlight, 
ran  across  the  little  square  to  the  parapet  that 
over-hung  the  valley,  and  stood  looking  along  the 
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far-stretching  highway.  She  could  see  it  glistening 
snakelike  through  the  bright,  rocky  plain,  among 
the  olive-trees,  and  past  cypress-sheltered  farms,  to 
Aries.  But  there  was  no  sign,  as  far  as  her  eye 
could  carry,  of  her  lost  friend.  The  road  seemed  a 
mysterious  road,  and  Uncle  Christopher,  who,  some- 
where, was  on  it,  gradually  became  hardly  human 
in  her  memory.  He  appeared  to  her  as  a  sort  of 
elfin  man  who  had  put  on  white  whiskers,  come 
without  warning  into  her  life,  and,  by  just  being 
there,  had  saved  her  from  dangers  still  only  guessed 
at — saved  her  at  each  crisis  in  the  history  of  the 
last  crowded  months.  And  now,  just  when  she 
was  safe  and  so  happy,  he  had  gone  off  again — be- 
come once  more  a  dear,  lonely  wanderer.  But,  as 
she  stood  looking  into  the  shimmering  distance,  she 
could  not  but  feel  that,  though  he  had  gone,  he  was 
yet  her  permanent  Uncle,  and  if  ever,  in  the  future, 
she  wanted  him,  he  would  somehow  be  there. 


THE    END 
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